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FOREWORD BY MORAG ARMSTRONG 


It's a little unusual to have an introduction by the fictitious main 
player in a novel. Think of it from my side — once the story gets under 
way, I'm totally in Drew's hands. He can have me ride through the 
streets of Brisbane, stark naked, if that's how he wants to treat me. 
Even worse! He can send me to law school and make me a LAWYER! 
He can also make me totally unqualified for anything and then the 
only hope is to become a Government Minister running the country. 
So, I insisted on getting in a few words of my own before the whole tale 
unfolds. 

I've known Drew, as you might imagine, all his life. He's consumed 
with efficiency and that rules everything he does. It's not surprising 
that I work in similar ways. In general, he's a good guy, but hardly in 
my cerebral league, though I'm grateful he made me moderately good 
looking and I really appreciate the wonderful sense of humour I've 
been given. If he was, indeed, in my league he certainly wouldn't be 
writing books like this for a living. 

My only real criticism of Drew, and I tell him this to his face quite 
regularly, is that he has a grammar problem. Born in Scotland, moving 
to Rhodesia, then Australia, then South Africa, then England, then 
years of migrating back and forth between Australia and New Zealand 
has taken its toll. He no longer knows where he is and what specific 
grammar is expected of him. It's a mishmash of all sorts of words and 
structures. 

To make matters worse, Drew writes exactly as he speaks, which 
may not be the greatest way to produce a best seller. As a teacher, I try 
to help him out, but he simply retorts that I'm a science teacher who 
reads expansive documents by academics, the majority of whom 
merely have an ability to copy ideas from their peers, ad infinitum. In 
truth, he's probably correct. One of these days I'll hit back and enrol 
him in an elocution course! 

Drew has a problem with adjectives and adverbs. His thought 
processes don't need extensive descriptions, so he assumes no one else 
needs them. You might want to know how the scene looks, the colour 
of the trees, the size of the village, the feeling in the air. Not for Drew. 
He looks at the speed people walk, the efficiency of the service in the 



stores, the methods people use to accomplish things. 

There's not much description in this book. You will just have to 
flesh out the characters, and the geography, the way you want them, 
which is really not such a bad thing. For those who just MUST KNOW 
certain things mine fit into a size 16B and that's all I'm revealing. 

OK, I've had my say and now it's over to Drew. Have pity on the 
poor boy. It's not easy living so close to someone with my caring 
nature, efficiency and cerebral capacity. Fortunately, as you will 
discover, Dudley has perfected that art! 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Morag and Dudley's successes began around the year 2000 and 
everything in this book relates to their achievements prior to 2008 and 
the beginning of the world financial crisis. This has necessitated 
certain changes as they did not wish to cause undue concern and 
pessimism about the future. 



ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Drew Rafferty is a productivity specialist. He lives, breathes, eats 
and sleeps efficiency. As a productivity consultant he has constantly 
been aware of the problems people experience from the attitudes and 
activities of those who exercise control over their lives. 

Politicians backing political views, which they know make little 
sense, is one factor. Public servants who feel the public's duty is to 
serve and reward them is another. The legal profession lives in a time 
warp. The police service is generally polarised between the policies of 
its hierarchy and the desires of the staff on the beat. In short, things 
are a mess from the productivity aspect and this is a major factor for 
our well-being and that of our children. We could be much better off 
than those in power will allow us to be. 

This book is an attempt to help redress the situation. 



CHAPTER ONE 


John didn't know it but, within a few years, the woman in front of 
him would rocket from obscurity to one of the biggest success stories 
of all time. 

Standards of living would increase, corruption would be greatly 
reduced and, through a new found confidence, businesses would 
achieve things they previously thought impossible. 

Her rise would begin within twenty four hours and Australia and 
New Zealand would never be the same again. 

* * * 


The bright August sunshine was just in the right place at ten o'clock 
in the morning. The angle generated enough shadow to add texture 
and not enough to hide delicate features. It made women look their 
best. 

John could smell Morag. It was a clean Eau de Cologne smell. It 
was nice, really nice. 

His hair bristled as Morag gently touched his arm. He felt a 
shudder as she took his hand. It was even nicer than her smell. She 
spoke to him. He loved to hear her voice. She spoke to him again. He 
was deliriously happy. The words meant nothing. He could not make 
out their meaning. 

“John, would you mind coming back to this world for a few 
moments,” said Morag, taking him into the centre of the floor in front 
of the whole class. 

“You're about to demonstrate the orbit of Mars, aren't you, John?” 
Morag pointed to the chart on the wall. 

He looked up to see the class staring at him. Morag gave him a 
sympathetic smile, clearly understanding his predicament. There was 
someone like John in every class in every year. She had to help him. 

“I suppose you're not going to be fooled into thinking this is a trick 
question, John?” she asked in her gentle Scottish lilt, bound up with 
the harsher vowels of the Antipodes, “So don't fool around.” 

She made a funny face and turned to him directly, putting her wrist 
into his hand. “Now put my finger on the point where it will be when 



Mars is closest to Indooroopilly which, as we know, is the centre of the 
universe.” The class laughed. “And the second most important place in 
the universe is Waverley in New Zealand, John.” A former New 
Zealand boy at the back of the class stood up and began to do a haka. 
Morag quickly stared him down and he went back to his seat. They all 
knew where she spent her school holidays. 

She beamed at John. 

“That's our Indooroopilly. IN-DOO-ROO-PILL-AY. You've got 
that, John? It's where we live.” John was thrilled at her interest in him. 
His eyes shone brightly. 

John looked at the board and slowly his hand moved up, propelled 
by the action of Morag who placed her finger in exactly the right spot. 
“Excellent, John, that's where it will be. Thank you for that.” She 
turned again so that her face was obscured from the class and gave 
John an effervescent smile and a great big wink. “You can go back to 
your seat now.” 

John was smiling from ear to ear and, at that moment, would have 
lain down in a puddle so she would not get her feet wet. Morag had 
that effect on fifteen year old boys, who could never decide if they 
wanted her for a mother or a lover. 

The class finished its work and left, John still sporting his grin, and 
the teacher began clearing up. Morag enjoyed these little things. She 
knew many of the boys had a 'thing' for her, but that applied to most of 
the female teachers. It was just part of the job. 

Now in her mid forties, Morag was not so much physically 
attractive, but rather she was personality attractive. She oozed a 
feeling of happiness which most people enjoyed. They liked just being 
in her vicinity. She was also a person of immense integrity and this 
made many individuals gravitate towards her. 

Above all, Morag was a fun person. She laughed, joked, played 
practical jokes and at times acted like a teenager. At other times she 
was so scientifically analytical it was difficult to keep up with her 
mind. It always seemed to be in overdrive. 

Morag Caithness had been brought up in Scotland. Her father was 
a minister in the Church of Scotland, who decided to move with his 
wife to New Zealand in the mid 1970s. She had an enjoyable 
upbringing, in a very happy family, where she felt wanted. Her parents 



did not impose religion on her, but she was involved in some of their 
projects as any family member would be. She helped out as and when 
she was needed. 

When Mum and Dad went off to New Zealand she remained 
behind for a year to begin teacher training. 

During her time at university in Edinburgh Morag had met a young 
engineering student and they became very good friends. His parents 
were also involved with a church and, between them, they had 
inherited some very high moral standards. Neither of them had much 
of an interest in going to church, nor did it form part of their schedule. 
However, they still held onto their moral standards. This eliminated 
the duo from much of the social scene in Edinburgh, although it did 
assist in their studies. 

Morag supplemented her student allowance by working in a fast 
food restaurant in her spare time. Her boyfriend helped fix cars in a 
local garage. He wanted to emigrate to Australia and set up a business 
fixing and tuning cars. 

After a year, Morag had progressively fallen heavily in love with 
him, and vice versa. 

They had just a month to go before the final exams. Morag had 
bought a new blouse and skirt a fortnight before, from the money she 
earned at the fast food place. She looked good. Her dark brown hair 
had been cut into a new style, her body was fit and nicely proportioned 
from healthy outdoor exercise, and she felt totally on top of the 
studying. 

They were sitting together in her room, asking each other study 
questions when some sort of warmth filled the room. A warmth of 
passion. 

They held each other tightly, then he began to undo some buttons 
on her blouse. The fire began burning and everything speeded up. The 
marathon was turning into a sprint. In his rush he completely ripped 
Morag's brand new skirt. He stopped. She looked. He apologised. She 
burst into tears. He skulked away. 

Next day he was so ashamed he kept out of her way. Morag thought 
he had given up on her. They didn't see each other or speak to each 
other. He went to the Australian immigration office, completed the 
forms and waited for his exam results. A few months later he was on 



one of Boeing's 707 aircraft, with a big kangaroo on the tail. 

Morag went on to teacher training college and then to New Zealand 
to join her parents for a few years. A holiday in Brisbane, Australia 
would have been a two week period of relaxation, except that she met 
Tamara, a teacher from the suburb of Indooroopilly who offered her a 
conducted tour of the facilities. Before she finished the visit she was 
offered a job and decided to take them up on it at the end of the next 
term. 

Since Morag had previously bought a house in New Zealand she 
decreed she would live in both countries as her parents were tied 
permanently to New Zealand. She spent the school holidays in New 
Zealand and the school terms in Australia. Her social life was not up to 
much. She had dated men over the years, but none had managed to 
reach the standards of her first love. 

Although in her mid forties, Morag was still a virgin. Her only vice 
was to lie in bed at night harbouring a secret desire to throw hand 
grenades into her Friday afternoon science class. She conceded hand 
grenades were in short supply in the school and, in any case, the 
monsters grew up and moved on to humiliate another teacher. 

Living in two countries, even just a three hour flight apart, needed 
a little more than her teacher's salary could sustain. Fortunately, 
Indooroopilly is not the poorest suburb in Brisbane and there were 
many parents who happily forked out extra money in private tuition 
fees for their children. After some time another opportunity to 
supplement the income developed. It was one she did not discuss with 
people. It was not immoral. 

On that 16th of August when she was in her mid forties, there 
wasn't much going on Upstairs, and the Big Fellow, who created 
everything, must have had some time on his hands. Morag was the 
recipient of His immense goodwill. Morag, of course, remains 
convinced she was simply being rewarded for her righteousness and 
service to others. Within five years she would be one of the giants of 
the business world, having climbed there with nothing more than 
genuine integrity and intelligence. 

In a world of corruption, which includes many tithe collecting 
Christian organisations, she remained true to her principles and 
refused to do business on the same terms as the herd. Morag remains 



amazed at how many people gravitated to her and the support they 
gave on the integrity issue. 


* * - 35 - 


Over the years, Morag had moved a few times and now owned 
quite a nice house in the Brisbane suburb of Indooroopilly. It was a 
comfortable place with nearly half an acre of garden. At some stage in 
the future it would be subdivided into smaller sections, but not while 
she lived there. The garden was mostly grass and called for the luxury 
of a ride on lawnmower, shaped like a little tractor. Brisbane summers 
were too hot and sticky to push a mower around half an acre every 
week. 

Morag looked out to see a portion of her driveway was blocked by a 
removal van. The house next door had been vacant for a few weeks. 
Someone must be moving in. She'd wait a few minutes before asking 
them to move and give her the clear space she needed to drive out onto 
the road. 

Someone read her thoughts and called out “Sorry, we'll only be 
another few minutes, we just need to get the heavy things out first.” A 
few minutes later the door bell rang. 

“I'm really sorry about this, but they can't unload any other way.” 
The man was about her own age, tallish, as fit as could be and had an 
attractive smile. Otherwise, he was unremarkable. “I hope it's not too 
inconvenient?” 

Morag was unimpressed, but too well mannered to tell him so. 
There was something familiar about this Mr New Neighbour Next 
Door. The neurons in her brain went into overdrive, trying to fit the 
image with the records stored away in the past. 

Mr New Neighbour was doing the same thing, puzzlement on his 
face as well. They stared at each other for some time. 

Click! He smiled, like a supernova going off. “It's Morag, isn't it? 
Morag Caithness? It really is.” Morag nodded, still awaiting the 
feedback from her neuron search. 

“Dudley Armstrong.” He smiled again, brushing the hair from his 
face. 

“Dudley?” enquired Morag hesitantly. “Dudley from Edinburgh 



University? I didn't recognise you without that funny little moustache 
and the long hair. When did you come to Australia?” A second 
supernova erupted. 

“About twenty odd years ago. And you?” 

“Oh, Mum and Dad emigrated to New Zealand not long before I 
graduated and I spent a few years there when I completed teacher 
training college. I came over to Brisbane on holiday and stayed. It 
must have been a few years or so after you arrived. I've been teaching 
here in Brisbane ever since.” Hair was nervously brushed aside for no 
real reason. 

The smile increased to a laugh. “I can't believe it. I still feel bad for 
chewing you out over ripping my skirt. I should never have done that.” 
A necklace was fondled, again for no real reason. 

“I'm sorry too, I was a clumsy oaf.” Dudley couldn't wait to ask the 
question. “So, did you meet someone else? Are you married?” He held 
his breath until she answered, silently saying a prayer. 

“No, I've never met anyone else that I was sufficiently interested 
in.” Morag felt embarrassed about her lack of worldly experiences. The 
hair was parted and stroked again. 

“Snap! It's hard to believe, but I'm in the same position.” Dudley 
smiled and Morag reciprocated. They stood still for some time, trying 
to grasp the reality of the situation. 

“Morag, I just can't believe this. There's something special in the 
air. Can you feel it? It's like we were still in Edinburgh. The magic's 
come straight back for me. There are bubbles churning through my 
bloodstream.” 

“Dudley, I think I'm going into shock. I'm having difficulty 
absorbing this.” She put her hand around his neck and held him tight. 

The tears quickly began to flow, first from Morag, then from 
Dudley. They smiled and the tears ran faster. 

“I'm truly sorry that I went too far that night, Morag. Please forgive 
me.” He held even tighter. 

Morag twinkled through her tears. “Oh, don't worry, Dudley. 
Eating all those fast foods made the skirt too tight. I wouldn't have 
worn it much longer, so it would have ripped anyway.” 

It was clearly far from the truth, but Dudley was not going to risk 
challenging anything Morag said. 



She smiled the smile she kept just for him all those years ago. 

“I think I'd better call the school and say I can't come in today — 
there's just no way I could concentrate on teaching the kids. I almost 
never get sick, so they can't complain. My record will still be well 
above that of everyone else.” 

They began chatting after Dudley had called to the removal men 
that something had come up. “Would you just get on with the 
unloading and set things out where you think they ought to go?” The 
removalists began calculating the extra charges that could be justified 
and agreed it could be left to them. 

Morag and Dudley talked about old friends, family and many other 
things. They stayed clear of the current situation, just in case there 
were any unpleasant surprises. Much of the time, however, was spent 
in silence, just being physically close to each other. 

The next Morag and Dudley knew the removalists were back, job 
completed, and they needed to get off for lunch. “Lunch?” enquired 
Dudley. 

“It's two o'clock.” 

To Morag no more than half an hour had passed, such was their 
total involvement with each other. 

Dudley produced some cash and the men left, knowing they had 
charged too much and happy he hadn't twigged. 

Dudley returned to join Morag. Again they stood looking at each 
other, holding hands. Finally, it was time to find out where they stood. 
“So, what happened to you?” she asked, nervously stroking her hair. 

“I arrived in Brisbane as you were about to start teacher training. I 
needed work immediately, as I had very little cash. An agency 
arranged a job for a few weeks looking after a car restoration company 
where the owner had gone into hospital with a dicky heart. I was just 
supposed to answer the phone, organise the wages and things like 
that. Of course, since I had an interest, I went straight into taking on a 
much bigger role.” 

He smiled, the old Dudley smile. Morag felt a tingle inside. “It's a 
long story, but the owner had another heart attack in hospital and was 
told he had to retire, or retire permanently. He chose the former and 
the business was to be closed. The accountant came out to assess the 
asset value and told me the sum of all the assets was not even enough 



to meet the liabilities. The owner had quite a bit of debt.” His eyes told 
Morag he was reliving the experience. 

“Anyway, I suggested the owner sell the business to me, and I 
would pay it off from the profits. I don't think they were very 
confident, but it was the best deal they were going to get. So I worked 
seven days a week, for the first six years. Eventually we were making 
reasonable money and I paid off the debt in full. The business was 
mine, with no loans or mortgages.” 

“Good for you. I think it must be very satisfying to achieve 
something like that.” There was no hiding her admiration. “That's the 
sort of thing I'd like to do in life.” 

Dudley feigned an academic look. “Hard work and unconventional 
thinking. That's all it needs. It's the unconventional thinking that 
others can't do. You'd be surprised how much you can achieve if you 
stop thinking like the herd.” 

“So, you didn't get married?” enquired Morag sheepishly, silently 
praying at the same time. 

“'Afraid not.” He wondered how to handle the question. The 
magnetism was there, just as it had been at university. He didn't want 
to say something she wouldn't like. He decided to be totally honest. 

“Oh, in the first years I never socialised at all. The business was 
running at a loss and only my work, which was practically for free, was 
enough to keep it afloat. I worked for board and lodgings and the 
occasional bit of food. If I hadn't, the business would have folded in 
days. I didn't have money to meet anyone, far less take a girl out. After 
a few years of that it just became the norm.” Morag looked relieved. 
The Big Guy had answered her prayers. 

“When I did meet someone I screwed things up on the first date. I 
had been at a friend's place for dinner and this girl lived a few doors 
down. She came to ask if she could have a lift to the city next morning 
and joined us for a glass of wine. I remember she was a nice girl, with 
quite a brain, and we talked all night. I thought there might be 
something there.” 

“I walked her home and decided I'd try a goodnight kiss. 
Unfortunately, the friends were French and they had a thing about 
large quantities of garlic in their food. The girl just about ran away 
after the first attempt at a kiss.” 



Morag laughed out loud, then realised that might not be what 
Dudley wanted to hear. She went dumb. Then Dudley laughed at her 
antics and they both erupted into the joy they had known in years gone 
by. “After that I didn't meet many other girls. It just didn't happen. I 
expect I had a reputation for bad breath.” 

He decided to be even more honest. “Morag, the real problem is 
that I was measuring every girl I met against your standards and they 
didn't come near.” 

There was silence. Morag just sat there, soaking in the fact that this 
man still wanted her, after all the lost years. Finally, she made the 
most important decision of her life and one that would affect the lives 
of many millions of people. 

“Do you want to try and start again from where we left off in 
Edinburgh?” she asked, her voice hoarse and not much above a 
whisper. Dudley's mouth was too dry to answer. He nodded. The new 
Morag was appearing for the first time. “Dudley, I'm a mid forties 
virgin and something wonderful has just happened. Let's not make the 
same mistake again. Life's too short to lose another twenty odd years.” 

“You pop along to the supermarket and get some protection and I'll 
take my skirt off and put it away carefully, then we can't repeat the 
fiasco. You have twenty minutes, or I'm going to go into work again 
tomorrow. If you're back in less time, I'll call in with a super migraine, 
which might take days to go away. It might even be true.“ 

She watched Dudley run to the car and set off in the direction of 
the supermarket at a rate far in excess of the speed limit. 

•5f *5f *5f 


Dudley screamed into the driveway fifteen minutes later. 

“Have you done this before?” 

Dudley looked sheepish. “I'm afraid not. I've read a bit about it, but 
never actually tried.” 

“It's probably better if we get our clothes off, that will eliminate the 
distractions. I don't want you ripping anything and going off again.” 
Dudley agreed. 

Dudley produced the pack and Morag looked down somewhat 
sceptically. The analytical science teacher came to the fore. “That 



flimsy thing is all there is between me and pregnancy?” 

She tried destructive testing and the product passed, but she still 
issued Dudley with a stern warning. “Read the instructions carefully, 
Dudley, and use exactly as directed.” 

“Should we try working up to things?” Dudley felt the need to show 
some theoretical expertise. 

“I don't think so Dudley, we've waited twenty years. Let's just get 
on with it.” Which they did. 

And so they tried to come to terms with this new activity and tried, 
and tried, because it was something they clearly enjoyed. In fact, they 
enjoyed it so much Dudley had to go back to the supermarket for extra 
supplies. 

And, on that day, Morag Caithness truly came of age! They decided 
to nickname themselves the bunny rabbits. 

* * * 


Dudley didn't spend much time in his own home, preferring to 
cohabit with Morag. After the first few days of renewing their 
relationship they finally climbed out of bed and began to work out how 
they were going to organise the rest of their lives. 

When Morag was at university she was 5ft 6ins tall and had a 34- 
24-36 inch figure. The good thing about going metric was that there 
was no obvious comparison. She had put on a few inches over the 
years in all three measurements and that did not displease her when 
she observed others of the same age. 

Today, her hair was cut short, not enough that people could 
suggest 'boyishness' but still above the shoulder. The original brown 
colour prevailed, but it was beginning to have grey streaks in places, 
although there was not much that she wanted to do about it. 

Morag, after a spell in her teenage years, had decided she did not 
need make-up. She had skin that other women envied and saw no 
need to cover it up. The same applied to lipstick and eye make-up. 
With Morag you got what you saw. As she explained to Dudley, “you 
won't wake up in bed with someone who looks a stranger every 
morning.” 

Dudley, because he was Dudley and had his own unique sense of 



humour, advised her that if she wasn't going to wear eye shadow and 
lipstick, then he wouldn't wear it either! In many ways they could have 
been taken for brother and sister. They had the same brown hair and 
even their eyes were a similar greyish blue. 

At this stage, Morag knew little about Dudley's work. “What do you 
spend your days doing?” she asked directly. 

“I have a little manufacturing business.” He poked a piece of 
buttered toast into her mouth. 

“Wozz kyn 'v bisnis,” popped out in something approaching the 
sound of the English language. Morag was not really a buttered toast 
person. 

“We build small, handbag sized, thermonuclear weapons. They sell 
quite well. That's why I have to travel such a lot.” 

Morag simultaneously digested the information and the toast. 
“What sort of megaton yield? It would have to be quite small if it was 
handbag sized. I take it these are for excavating major civil 
engineering projects?” 

“No,” said Dudley with some deliberation. “We sell them to anyone 
who has the money. Our most profitable line is to Middle East terrorist 
organisations. They can't get enough of them. And it's cash only, so 
extra profitable.” 

“Excellent,” contributed Morag. “I've always said you need a niche 
market to be really successful.” She rolled her eyes, dreamily, in 
appreciation of Dudley's expertise. “I'm sure my father would have 
approved. If you had them earlier he would have been using them to 
consign the ungodly directly to Hell.” 

Morag turned directly to face Dudley, caught his arm, and twisted 
it up his back. “Now, Buster, tell me exactly what you do for a living.” 

They both burst out laughing. “I still restore classic cars and sell 
them all over the world. There's a reasonable bit of money in it, and I 
enjoy doing what I do.” 

“Will you let me see next weekend or the weekend after? It's 
pushing a migraine just too far to think I can take another sick day. I'll 
take one of your thermonuclear handbags into the class and let them 
find out how it detonates. That might solve my problems and their 
parents would probably be very grateful.” 

“You're sick, Ms Caithness. Totally sick in the mind. Of course, if 



they're about the same as I was in my high school years, I'd probably 
even disconnect the safety switch for you, just to guarantee it exploded 
at the first touch!” 

“Let's put that on the back burner, Dudley”, said Morag, rapidly 
changing the subject. “You're about to have a five day holiday from 
your new found pursuits. Get used to it, because it's going to happen 
for five days every month.” She looked at Dudley for an indication of 
understanding. He nodded. 

“I'm in my mid forties and I might still be able to become pregnant 
for another five years or so. We're too old for kids. Just think of being 
nearly sixty when your child goes to high school. It would make their 
lives miserable.” 

Dudley wondered where this was going. 

“I don't like those rubber things, and I don't take pills or want to 
take chances. So, Dudley, you're going to volunteer to have a 
vasectomy.” Mr Armstrong went pale and kept his mouth shut. Tightly 
shut. Morag smiled, conversation complete. Dudley was still 
speechless. 

Morag busied herself clearing up the breakfast table. In between 
the table and the dishwasher she found time to grab the Yellow Pages, 
which she tossed into Dudley's lap. “Find someone to do the snip,” she 
said, turning on the smile again. “Do it today, and we can be back in 
business in a few days.” 

“Some of the male teachers have had it done and it's no problem. 
OK, one became a little deranged, but he wasn't all that stable to start 
with. Another has gone impotent, but that's not unusual. So, there's 
nothing to worry about.” 

Dudley went as white as a sheet. Morag erupted in laughter, 
slipping into his arms and kissing him in a manner unbecoming of a 
schoolteacher. 

“Just joking. Most of the male teachers brag about their 
courageous efforts to save their wives and partners from having to take 
precautions. They've all had it done. I think they're uncomfortable for 
a few hours then they're back into it with a vengeance. We haven't had 
any of them jump off a bridge.” 

Dudley remained silent. Finally he asked “Do you really want me to 
do this?” 



Morag tilted her head down and frowned over her glasses — she 
alternated them with contact lenses, but today was glasses. “It's 
vasectomy or celibacy. But I don't want to pressure you. You have a 
free choice.” 

The only sound that followed was the rustle of someone walking 
their fingers through the Yellow Pages. 

* * * 


Dudley decided they should go away for the weekend as next week 
was 'the snip' and he would never be the same again. It was to be one 
of those achieve little - feel good weekends. 

The pair decided to go up the Sunshine Coast to Caloundra. The car 
factory could wait until next weekend. Morag made a reservation at an 
apartment block and they arrived around seven on the Friday evening, 
complete with enough food for the weekend. 

It was warm all year round in Caloundra and most people really 
enjoyed sumptuous plates of cold meats and salads on the balcony 
with some good wine to wash it down. It was what people did. They 
bought some things locally, but Morag knew a very good delicatessen 
in Brisbane that stocked things you couldn't get elsewhere and had 
brought the goodies. Friday night they lazed out on the balcony, then 
went for a walk along the beach path. 

Saturday morning they were up early striding out with many others 
at 5am. The day was filled with reading the papers, crossword puzzles, 
a radio station that played 'oldies' and good books. They could feel the 
batteries recharging. 

Between breakfast and lunchtime, except for toilet breaks, they 
hadn't left the balcony overlooking the ocean. The sky was blue, the 
sea was blue and the occasional ship rolled by on its way from 
Brisbane to some foreign parts. 

After a lunch of cold meats and salads the beach called again and 
they went for another long walk, stopping off for something cool along 
the way. Time was consumed by watching the surfers and chatting to 
the anglers dotted around everywhere. It was clear the fish had no 
particular place in which they preferred to be caught. 

They saw a notice for a theatre production that evening and on 



returning to the apartment Dudley called to see if they could find 
seats. He had success so they went down early and cooked steaks on a 
barbecue on the beach. 

At seven they sauntered along to see some very polished amateurs, 
with some quite decent semi-professional actors, perform an old 
comedy standard where the plot was non existent and things were 
permanently in chaos. They laughed heartily with everyone else and 
joined in with a standing ovation at the end. 

After coffee they walked on the beach path again and turned in, 
well satisfied with their day. The next day was the same, up until mid 
afternoon when they returned to Brisbane with their batteries 
recharged and fully ready for the week ahead. 

On that Sunday afternoon they decided on the scenic route, past 
the Glasshouse mountains, on their way back to Brisbane. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The car restoration factory was not what Morag had expected. She 
had assumed it would be dirty, with motor parts strewn everywhere, 
grime and dust covering the walls, and with an air of dinginess. In 
reality, it was not much different from many other factories she had 
visited with her pupils on 'work experience week'. It was clean and 
tidy, the windows were bright and grime free and the passageways 
clear and well defined. Cars were positioned around the floor in 
various stages of assembly. 

The employees were absent for the weekend, so she was able to 
examine everything in detail. Dudley gave her a quick tour and then 
went off to make some phone calls. 

Morag carried out her scientific investigation until Dudley returned 
— still walking a little stiffly. He was now a member of the Vasectomy 
Fraternity. The offer to go home for lunch was rejected. Morag 
continued prowling around the factory floor, opening everything that 
could be opened, feeling everything that had texture, and reading 
instruction books and parts manuals. Dudley just didn't know how to 
deal with the situation. Never had anyone shown such interest in his 
business. 

After six hours, during which Dudley had become superfluous, 
Morag returned to the real world. “Fascinating,” was all she said. 
Dudley was still no closer to what activities were developing in her 
thought processes. 

When they started, the questions fired out like bullets. “Where do 
the cars come from? How do you get them here? How do you know 
which parts to change and which to leave as original?” 

Dudley answered the questions but even he did not know all the 
answers. Morag had assimilated the processes and analysed them in a 
manner Dudley could never expect to emulate. She put him into the 
grinder and spared no mercy. At eight o'clock he wondered if she 
already knew more about his business than he did. At ten o'clock he 
was convinced. Only the promise to return the following morning 
made Morag head for the door. 

Morag felt it was OK for them to get physically involved again, 
which they did until after midnight. Dudley was just so happy to find 



his performance hadn't deteriorated. Instead of falling asleep, Morag 
continued the inquisition into the business. It was 3am, and only 
Dudley's threat of hitting her on the head with a mallet made her give 
up. He felt he was on another planet. 

Dudley woke at seven next morning to the smell of fresh coffee 
brewing. Morag was up and busy creating breakfast. He struggled his 
way along the passage, shading his eyes from the dazzling smile that 
greeted him. Morag was on fire. The Internet was spewing out data 
and she cooked eggs with one hand while she read printouts from the 
other. 

“I need two things, Dudley. I want a key to the factory, and I want a 
wedding ring on this finger. The sex is wonderful, and we needed to 
test our physical relationship. We have each retained our Presbyterian 
values, so I want you to make an honest woman out of me.” 

“You and I, Dudley, are going places together. Let's start with 
making the business the most successful of its kind in the world, and 
work up from there.” They embraced in a very un-Presbyterian way. 

Dudley grabbed the Yellow Pages and began the search for a) 
Presbyterian Marriage Celebrants and then b) Jewellers. 

Morag and Dudley were married, in the company of a few friends 
and relatives, ten days later. Morag's parents still lived in New Zealand 
and they flew over for the event. Margaret Caithness, having given up 
on her daughter's marriage prospects years ago, was so happy she 
cried all the way through the ceremony. 

Morag's father did not officiate at the wedding of his own daughter. 
He knew from the look in her eye and the happiness in her voice that it 
was too late for that. Let someone else read the sermon and have them 
take the vows. If they were really good for the rest of their lives, they 
might just escape eternal damnation. He'd see if he could put in a good 
word with the Big Guy. Dudley seemed a good sort, but Morag was still 
Dad's little girl! 

The tension completely disappeared when Morag quietly 
whispered in his ear that they would not be having a honeymoon, as 
Dudley had recently been in hospital for an operation and might not 
be in a position to consummate for a few weeks. Her father even began 
to enjoy himself, and didn't threaten anyone with eternal damnation 
again until he was back home in New Zealand. Morag's mother was 



heard to ask if Morag could get married every week! 


* * * 


Morag had a problem. Dudley had gone away for a few days to visit 
valued customers, who liked to have their egos stroked. He would 
cluck over their car collections, praise their knowledge, become awed 
at their innovations and hope, in the end, they gave him some cars to 
restore. 

Morag was missing her husband and decided to buy some new 
underwear. It would show she wanted him. They may have been in 
their mid forties but they were acting like teenagers, such was their joy 
in finding each other again. Her problem was that she had worn 
almost the same type of garments for twenty five years and had little 
idea of what she needed. She hovered around a 16B, depending on the 
manufacturer's label and how much exercise could be fitted into a 
normal day. 

On the basis that their sex life was so hectic, Morag made the 
decision that she was losing weight and opted for the 16B cup with 
matching briefs, in a range of colours she would have thought 
decadent just a few months before. 

Back home, instead of enjoying having bought the underwear, she 
fretted on how she would wash and dry them without the neighbours 
being able to see how low she had slunk. Presbyterian values don't 
have clear rules about sexy underwear. She didn't even think about 
what her father would have said. 

Dudley called around six to say the flight would be late and he'd 
only be home at ten thirty. “Do you want me to have some food 
ready?” Now that she was a newly married woman, Morag took her 
obligations seriously. 

“I'll get something at the airport.” Dudley looked around to make 
sure no one could overhear. “I'll probably just have a bite of pussy 
when I get home. That should sustain me.” The bunny rabbits were 
having difficulty applying moderation to their new found pleasurable 
experiences. 

Morag couldn't believe what she had just heard. “Say that again?” 

“Don't worry about food, just be ready and waiting. Three days is a 



long time for a love struck husband.” 

Morag finally worked out what he wanted to bite on and her body 
went into an involuntary, pleasurable spasm. A few seconds of silence 
followed as she worked out the options. “You have to eat Dudley. I 
might garnish two big marshmallows with whipped cream and fresh 
strawberries. You can get stuck into them as soon as you get home. If 
you're still hungry after that you can go down to the cellar and see if 
there is anything else of interest.” Her voice was slowly turning hoarse. 

“Yes,” croaked Dudley, not much above a whisper. “I won't waste a 
moment getting home from the airport.” 

“Don't be late, Dudley, the marshmallows are getting hotter by the 
minute. See you shortly.” Morag hung up and set off for the 
supermarket, where she raided the shelves for aerosol cans of whipped 
cream and fresh strawberries, kiwi fruit and cherries. Fortunately, she 
didn't need to buy any of the soft, delicious 16B marshmallows. 

It was a long evening, and the television programmes were boring. 
Dudley had installed his satellite system in her yard and Morag flicked 
through the channels. She finally settled down to watch the astronauts 
working around on the International space station. Morag wondered if 
the woman on the crew had sex with the men. Surely that would be 
part of the scientific experiments? She'd ask Dudley if he could patch 
directly into their communications networks. Maybe the male 
astronauts liked to boast about the success, just as they did on the 
ground. 

Did women need to wear a bra in space? Without gravity, a woman 
would still have the breast contour of a teenager. There was nothing to 
drag them down. Morag made a mental note to have her students do 
some research on that. It would ensure the boys, at least, would 
develop a temporary interest in science. 

Headlight beams circled around the bedroom and Dudley had 
finally arrived home. Morag had been waiting, with increasing 
expectation, for half an hour. Would her new underwear stir Dudley, 
or was he already well stirred? She moved through to the lounge as the 
door opened. 

Dudley clearly had not expected the sight. His mouth dropped 
open and his case dropped to the floor. Nothing happened for ten 
seconds as he drank in the scenery. Morag smiled, Dudley laughed. 



Morag ran to the bedroom. 

“Tally Ho!” cried Dudley, and chased her down the passageway. 
The underwear was on the floor in less than another ten seconds. 
Cream was swooshed and strawberries delicately placed. The cellar 
Morag referred to was covered in whipped cream, kiwifruit slices and 
topped off with fresh cherries. 

Morag began to explain she needed to keep his energy and vitamin 
C levels up, but Dudley's face was covered in whipped cream, his ears 
filled with whipped cream and, after dispatching the two fresh 
strawberries, he moved down rapidly to devour the kiwifruit and the 
cherries. Morag's expression was one of absolute bliss. The last words 
heard for some time came from Morag. “That was the aperitif. What 
do you want for your main course?” 

* * * 


“I didn't get a chance to ask you about your trip last night. I was 
sidetracked by a man covered in a beard of whipped cream.” 

“Sounds like you were frolicking with Father Christmas.” 

“So, how did it go?” 

“Not bad. There's enough work out there, I just need to get the 
right balance. It's a real problem when you have to try and get parts 
from all over the world and everyone lets you down. I need enough 
repeat jobs, on the same type of vehicles, to make it possible to keep 
stocks of parts so that I overcome this problem. On the other hand, the 
special jobs are the most profitable. There aren't many of us who can 
engineer some of the things customers demand. Then, when we have it 
working, everyone else copies the design and gets the development for 
nothing. Patenting is too expensive for small jobs.” 

“Do you have any idea of the right balance for maximum 
profitability?” she asked. 

“It's difficult. I can have a car sitting for six months, just because a 
business in Europe only produces batches once a year. They don't care, 
as long as they make their profit. They just don't want to make the 
effort to increase production.” Dudley looked to see if Morag was with 
him. 

“From what I've seen," she said, "the key to success is in keeping 



the skilled employees working full time on things that produce real 
money.” Morag was not only with him, she was ahead of him. “You 
need to control the operations so that you can make that happen.” 

“Agreed, but there are so many variables it's impossible. In classic 
car restorations, if it can go wrong, it will go wrong. Believe me, 
Morag, I've been doing this for a long time.” 

Morag gave a half smile. “I don't dispute that, Dudley.” She 
grabbed a piece of paper and began scribbling. “Think of the variables. 
Suppliers fail to meet their delivery schedules. Employees get sick, or 
go on leave. The car is more difficult to restore than you thought. I 
agree, there's a lot to go wrong. The thing is, Dudley, we know these 
things go wrong. We just can't quantify each of them for every vehicle. 
We should still be able to manage the thing on an overall basis — to 
maximise efficiency — and manipulate the problems as they develop.” 

“For instance, let's say 20% of deliveries will be late by a month. 
We can work out remedial options for this happening. Employee 
problems can be overcome by contracting out, or taking on more 
people. It may be that we need economies of scale to minimise these 
things. We can build a series of specifications for car restoration, and 
allocate the most likely to the vehicle when we take on the work. 
Within each specification there will be good, average and bad 
scenarios. If the car looks like it will need more work than average, we 
just apply another specification, and the labour and parts will be 
automatically allocated. We can do everything on a laptop computer.” 

“How do you know this?” Dudley was intrigued. 

“I take kids from my classes to visit businesses in the area, as part 
of their education. They get a feeling for commerce and industry. I've 
visited so many factories and seen so many systems that I have a 
pretty good idea of what can be done.” She gestured to her notes. 
“These things are just hiccups in the process. It's the process that 
counts. It's a lot easier to make things work to the system than to make 
the system work in with the chaos.“ 

“But there are just so many variables.” Dudley was not over- 
enthusiastic, but not negative. He just needed to be convinced. 

“The variables are predictable. You've produced thousands of cars, 
so you know exactly what the problems were. We can predict the 
chances of absolutely everything. All we have to do is set down the 



parameters and we can maximise all the resources. That will give us 
the edge, because we can offer better delivery times with a much 
greater chance of meeting them. Once the system is fully functioning, 
we'll get a reputation of absolute reliability.” 

“You really think so?” Dudley asked. 

“I know so. I'm sure we could put through much more vehicles in 
the same time and that means more profit. The fixed overheads will 
reduce as a portion of the costs because they are being spread over a 
wider number of sales. Let's go through it and then, maybe, I'll give up 
being a teacher. Dudley, I really feel this is the opportunity I've been 
waiting for.” 

“OK, Morag, lets go for it....” 

And they did, with a vengeance. 

•5f *5f *5f 


Dudley arrived home with a grin from ear to ear. “Come on out and 
see what I've bought.” 

“I'm in the middle of something, can't I do it later?” 

“You'll love this. Come on.” He grabbed her hand and headed for 
the door. 

Dudley's hand swept from side to side. “Tarrah!” Behind his car 
was a trailer, and on the trailer were two brand new bicycles. “You said 
you need to keep your weight under control. Here's the perfect 
solution.” He was very pleased with himself. For some inexplicable 
reason Morag did not share his enthusiasm. It was one of the most 
imperfect solutions she had ever encountered. She stood, glared, and 
didn't say a word. 

“Come on, Morag, show some enthusiasm. It'll do wonders for 
you.” He began unstrapping the machines. 

“Dudley, you remember when we were all poor students in 
Edinburgh, and most of us rode around on bicycles?” 

“I sure do. I had a BSA with a three speed gear.” 

“And I'm sure the two of you were very happy together, Dudley. 
You wouldn't remember the make of bike I had, would you Dudley?” 
she enquired casually. 

“Can't say I do,” he replied as the bikes were lifted off the trailer. 



“I'll bet it was something special.” The bikes were commanding almost 
his whole attention. 

“Not only special, Dudley,” mewed Morag. “It was invisible.” 

“Eh! What do you mean, invisible? Did you take out a patent on the 
process? It must be worth a fortune.” 

In the sweetest terms she began, “My dear husband, Morag 
Caithness was born and diagnosed with an ear imbalance. When she 
gets the 'flu or a heavy cold she can't walk in a straight line, because 
she can't balance properly. It's something to do with the ears.” Dudley 
looked puzzled. 

“When you swept me off my feet and turned me into Morag 
Armstrong, you forgot to fix it. Morag Armstrong has the exact same 
problem of balance.” Dudley grinned. Clearly she was not getting the 
message through. 

“The reason I didn't have a bike at uni was that I can't balance. I 
fall off.” 

“Rubbish! No one falls off a bike. It's a natural thing.” 

“Then I'm not natural. Sorry, but you won't get me on a bike.” She 
turned to indicate the conversation was closed. 

“You're just making it up. Indooroopilly has too many hills and, 
small as they are, they're still a challenge for cyclists. I'll accept that, if 
the effort would be too much for you, but I don't accept you can't ride a 
bike.” 

“If I could balance on a bike, I'd be there with you Dudley. I'm not 
afraid of the little hills, or the traffic, I promise you. If I was able to 
overcome the balance problem I'd show you.” 

Dudley pondered, “I don't suppose you would be happy riding 
around with kids' trainer wheels?” 

“Take that as written in stone. And I don't want one of those grown 
up sized kid tricycles either.” 

“Hmm, this requires the analytical skills of both Hercule Poirot and 
Sherlock Holmes. Fear not, dear lady, Dudley Armstrong will turn his 
grey matter to the problem and a solution is assured.” 

Morag looked down at him, her only response being “I thought 
we'd have a curry tonight. That all right with you?” 

Dudley interrupted Morag again, a few minutes later. “My 
workshop is out of bounds for the next week.” 



“I've told you before, Dudley. When you get these passionate 
desires, you come to me and I'll take care of them,” she said. “I don't 
want you having popsies stashed away in your workshop, for all sorts 
of illicit trysts. Make sure she's clean and honest. I don't want anyone 
pinching my good silverware.” 

Dudley feigned indignation. “A bloke's shed is sacrosanct, Morag. 
Don't jest about such fundamentals in the male psyche.” He 
disappeared and a few minutes later Morag could hear metal being 
attacked with one of Dudley's many electric hand tools. 

Each evening Dudley would slide away to his workshop, and do the 
strange things men do in such places. Each evening Morag was able to 
get on with things completely uninterrupted. She wished he had more 
projects in hand. 

Dudley announced she would be granted a permit to visit the shed 
the following day. Morag clearly was not over-excited about the 
situation. The big day came and the shed door was opened to reveal 
Dudley's pride and joy. Morag stared. Then she gulped. Then she 
stared again. She was indeed in the presence of the Master. She had 
agreed to ride around on a bicycle if the balance problem could be 
overcome. And there in front of her, welded together, were the frames 
of the two bikes, forming a tandem. Not only that but the whole 
machine had been sprayed in a shiny metallic paint and would be 
impossible to miss. 

Dudley was over the moon. “Let's give it a try,” and Morag, having 
previously agreed and currently being frightened out of her wits, 
slowly climbed aboard. They did a quick trip around the block and it 
wasn't as bad as she thought it might be. She reminded Dudley they 
didn't have safety helmets and demanded they cease. Half an hour 
later, much to her disgust, Dudley returned home with two brand new 
cyclist's safety helmets. He was as pleased as punch with himself. 

For the next few years, people lived in fear of their lives in 
Indooroopilly, especially at the weekends, as a shiny green tandem 
swooshed down on them at great speed. Fingers would point and cries 
of “the Armstrongs” would sound. Mothers warned their children of 
the dangers. Car drivers were on extra lookout. Bus drivers were 
always prepared to make emergency stops. In spite of all her fears in 
the beginning, Morag was having the time of her life! 




CHAPTER THREE 


It was Valentine's Day. The availability of personal computers, ink 
jet colour printers and clip art meant everyone produced Valentine 
cards for those they held dear. 

Without doubt, Georgie Townsend, an English teacher who at 
twenty-six and blonde with excellent looks, would get them by the sack 
load. Every boy at school dreamt of running away to an uninhabited 
tropical island with Georgie. You had to be careful, though. One class 
sent a team of commandos round to Georgie's place at lunchtime and 
photographed her underwear on the washing line. Photocopies of the 
size tags on her bra and panties were circulating at the school for 
weeks. 

Morag, although much older, still had her looks and her figure and 
she expected a couple of dozen cards each year. Those who made the 
effort and did some research invariably produced a card which 
included a verse from the Scot, Robert Burns' My love is like a red, red 
rose. 

It pleased Morag that they cared enough to spend the time on the 
cards. Sometimes they even went out and photographed a red, red 
rose, instead of just grabbing an image from the clip art file. 

Morag recognised John's card. He had a sense of humour. A 
Martian was standing on his planet beside a gigantic rocket. The 
Martian had a big red rose in his hand. The bubble over the Martian's 
head said, “I've tried to get this to an escape velocity of 5.03 kilometres 
per second so that I can visit my love, who's like a red, red rose.” 

She was tickled pink that someone had made such an effort to 
please her. John would get an enormous smile and a wink when he 
appeared in her class. 

All the Valentine cards were precious to Morag. She envisaged, 
when she was old, sitting in her rocking chair going through them and 
savouring the good times as a teacher. 

* * * 


Morag decided she could no longer continue teaching. Not only 
was the business taking up more and more of her time, but she was 



enjoying it to the detriment of her teaching. She and Dudley made the 
decision that this would be her final term. 

Morag had been such a fixture for over twenty years, and was such 
an integral part of the school, that her resignation produced shock 
waves. Vain efforts were made to change her mind. Eventually it sank 
in at all levels. Morag was going. The only consolation was that she 
would still be in the area and the friendships would continue. 

“We need to give you a good send off,” stated the headmaster, in 
his most officious terms. “We could have the former pupils come back 
and give testimonials at our weekly assembly. I feel that would be a 
wonderful send off and express our recognition for everything you 
have achieved in our school.” 

Morag shuddered at the thought. “Headmaster, I'm grateful you 
consider me so worthy, but I would like to go out in a more informal 
manner — one to which the pupils might relate and which might 
motivate them to greater heights in their forthcoming exams.” 

She smiled the special Morag smile, the one that melts steel girders 
in milliseconds. The headmaster was adequately charmed. 

“Of course, Morag, whatever you want will be acceptable to us.” He 
put on his benign fatherly look. Morag wasn't the only one who could 
sway the audience. “Just tell me what you want to do.” So Morag told 
him, and he fainted on the spot. 

After a glass of water and a seat in a comfortable chair the 
headmaster was able to speak. “No, Morag, I won't permit it.” He 
looked stern. “We have standards and must set the children an 
example.” He was regaining strength. “I will absolutely not permit 
such an idea, and I must say I am sadly disappointed in you that you 
would even contemplate such a thing. No, NO and NO!” 

Morag adopted her second most powerful expression, that of total 
defeat and acquiescence. “You're right, Headmaster. We won't go that 
route. Get the former pupils in and let them relate their stories.” The 
headmaster beamed brightly. 

“I could add some anecdotes myself,” Morag reflected, which was 
met with a smile and a nod. 

“Perhaps I could issue a warning to the pupils about the threats to 
their virginity from older men. Do you remember that staff party we 
had a couple of years after I joined the staff? I can't forget the feeling 



when someone put their hand up my blouse and fondled my boobs.” 

“Fortunately, he fumbled too much and couldn't get my bra 
undone. But it was a very unfortunate thing to do, and I'm sure the 
pupils would understand that I was just mentioning it so they are 
aware of what happens in this big wicked world.” Morag returned to 
her steel melting smile. 

“Sorry, Morag, I thought that was well forgotten. You know how 
much I regretted Bill's indiscretion next morning. OK, go out in your 
own way and I'll support you, but please give the school lawyer a call 
and make sure you don't do anything that will get us into trouble.” For 
his reward, the headmaster received his first kiss from Morag. The 
smile was still there when he went to bed that night! 

At lunchtime next day Morag called a meeting of a select number of 
staff and swore them to secrecy. They were aghast at what she told 
them. “It can't be done,” exclaimed one. “Headmaster will not allow 
it,” stated another. 

“Head has already approved it and won't cause any problems,” 
Morag replied. She brought out some notes. “Larry, you know all 
about legal things. Call the lawyer and get him to give the OK for this 
lot.” She swept her hands in the direction of the papers. 

“Andy, I need some props made and they should be realistic, 
although they need to perform a different set of operations from what 
they appear to be doing.” Andy looked puzzled. “I want to massacre 
some of the worst pupils in front of the whole school.” Eyes popped 
wide. “You must do it in the strictest secrecy and no one must know 
what you are doing.” Andy didn't know what to say, so he said nothing. 
“Can you come round to our place this evening?” Andy nodded, still 
dumbfounded. 

“Maggie, I need some pupils for this project. You need to coach 
them in acting out the parts, without telling them what they really 
mean.” Maggie frowned. “Just get them to try out for some roles, 
doing all sorts of things, and they won't know until it's too late.” 

“Can you come round tomorrow night?” Maggie simply said “OK.” 

“I need the science labs working on this, but we can't let any of the 
pupils into it. They would soon suss out what was going on.” She 
looked over to Charles Mullan, the physics department head. “Are you 
in, or out?” Charles smiled. It was not often he had the chance to do 



something outside the boundaries of the curriculum. “Count me in.” 

And so an atmosphere of conspiracy and intrigue descended upon 
the school. Something was going on, but only a very few knew what 
that was. And Morag hadn't told anyone the real objective. 

A few days before the first of the final exams was due to be held, an 
announcement was made that a special school assembly would be held 
the next afternoon, which was Friday, the last school day of the week. 
It would be to honour Morag's contribution to the school and everyone 
had to attend. 

At the appointed time the school assembled and the Headmaster 
began a long and wonderful account of Morag's successes. How her 
pupils always achieved the highest marks and went on to do great 
things in their particular field. 

He brought in a number of ex-pupils, all of whom had gone on to 
reasonable success. They waxed lyrical. No one noticed ten boxes that 
had been placed on the floor behind the speakers. 

Everyone noticed that Morag had exited the hall while her virtues 
were being extolled. She must have been overcome with emotion, they 
thought. And still the praise continued. 

Ten current pupils then walked on to the stage and stood behind 
the ten boxes. Finally, the headmaster returned to provide his own 
tribute, totally omitting the fact that Bill had been unable to unfasten 
Morag's bra. After a fitting tribute he gestured to the wings and bid 
Morag return. 

Suddenly, the stage was in turmoil as a masked, camouflaged 
figure bounded out from the side with an AK47 assault rifle and began 
shooting at the former pupils. They collapsed on the floor, pools of red 
blood pouring out everywhere. 

The current pupils ducked behind the ten boxes. The assailant 
threw the gun away, back into the wings. There was something unreal 
about the scene. No one panicked on the stage. The fallen pupils did it 
in such a manner they did not hurt themselves. For dead people they 
sure were doing a lot of giggling. 

The headmaster cried out to the staff members to come to the aid 
of the injured. They rushed onto the stage, regardless of the risks. 
Some of them carried boxes, just like those the pupils were hiding 
behind. They began opening them. The pupils did the same with their 



boxes. 

The camouflaged figure threw off her mask to reveal Morag. “That 
is for the former staff who had to put up with your behaviour,” she 
called out. She turned to the pupils, “Remember this day and make 
sure you pass it on to all new pupils at this school. Don't EVER mess 
with the teachers.” 

Morag then put her hands into one of the boxes brought on by the 
staff. Simultaneously, the gunned down former pupils stood up and 
joined the ten current pupils. Everyone put their hands into a box and 
waited. 

Morag put a hand in the air and shouted “Go, Go, Go!” Some of the 
pupils drew out blurp guns and began firing green slime at everyone 
close to them. 

The other pupils and former pupils immediately brought out some 
of the biggest cream pies ever seen and dispatched them directly into 
the faces of the teachers. The teachers brushed aside the cream and 
did the same thing to the pupils. Chaos reigned. 

The Headmaster received a proportionately greater share of cream 
pies and green slime than anyone else. In turn, he delighted in taking 
two pies and attacking Morag simultaneously from both sides. 

The pupils in the audience were wetting themselves with laughter. 
After a few minutes the pies were exhausted and everyone was decked 
out in wonderful shades of green and white, even Harry, the 
Aboriginal boy. 

Then the laughter erupted on the stage and the pupils from the 
photography class began snapping away. 

Morag went to the microphone and declared that the science lab 
had created the synthetic blood, primarily from bottles of tomato 
sauce. The cream was just a concoction of something similar to 
shaving foam. As for the green slime, that had been sent down from 
planet Mars, by spaceship, that very morning. 

Everyone would live to remember the occasion. 

“I'm leaving, but I don't want to be remembered as a dull academic. 
No one is going to forget this afternoon and that's what it's all about. 
Teachers are real people who care for their pupils and who can be hurt 
when a few pupils try and disrupt their efforts.” 

“Teachers are people too. Don't forget that.” And they didn't. 



In the exams the following week, pupils in the school achieved 
marks far in excess of previous years. The photographs of the cream 
pie battlers were framed and placed on display in the foyer. 

On the last day of the final term, the scene is re-enacted every year. 
The assembly hall was renamed the Morag Armstrong Assembly Hall. 
It made Morag very happy. 


* * * 


Dudley wanted Morag to go with him to a rugby match. “I don't like 
rugby. It's just a lot of big men grabbing each other, throwing each 
other to the ground, stomping on each other and generally trying to 
get away with it when the referee can't see them.” 

“That's not true, Morag. Some of them are really not all that big!” 

“Anyway, Dudley, if you want to go to a rugby match, find a 
girlfriend, or a boyfriend, or something in between, and scream and 
shout as much as you like. Just don't ask me to participate in the 
barbarism.” 

Dudley could only respond with “It's what blokes do!” 

Morag was unimpressed. “Sue's a paramedic,” she said, “and she 
goes to these matches with the ambulance service. They have more 
cuts, abrasions and bruising at one game than the casualty department 
sees on a weekday. She admits the weekend is a little different.” 

“I abhor violence, Dudley, you know that.” 

Dudley tried persuasion, but it didn't work. “I'm sorry, Morag, you 
know how it is with us men. We like the physical things. Getting stuck 
into the opposition in a rugby game cleans out the arteries.” He looked 
apologetic. “I'm really sorry to have offended you, Morag.” 

Morag, unusual for her, seemed upset with Dudley's conduct. 

“What did you do for a sport, Morag? You must have done 
something when you arrived in Indooroopilly.” Morag ignored the 
question. 

“Come on, Morag, what did you play?” Again, there was no 
response. 

He asked directly. “Morag, what sport did you play?” She looked 
down to the ground and made a token answer, “'key”. 

“What?” 



“’Key” 

“I don't understand. What is 'key? I've never heard of a sport called 
'key”. Morag's voice became even softer. She said “ho key.” 

Dudley struggled to comprehend. Then the penny dropped. “You 
evil, vicious, nasty woman. You are truly amazing. You call rugby 
barbaric and you've played the only game rugby players fear. A game 
they won't even mention because it's so violent.” 

“Morag Armstrong, you've played women's hockey. You have taken 
a stick and committed assault with a deadly weapon in front of a 
crowd of innocent people. Even rugby players don't do that.” 

“And you have the nerve to try and make me feel bad about going 
to a rugby game.” 

“What do you have to say now, you truly evil woman?” 

“I think I saw a bunny rabbit in the garden.” 

“Oh well, it's only a game of rugby isn't it. I expect there'll be 
another one next week.” 

They stumbled off arm in arm. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Morag wasn't easy to upset. She had the ability to allow pressure to 
wave over her, something her female friends envied every month. 
Major catastrophes, such as a flooded home or a tree through the roof, 
were nothing but a slight inconvenience to Morag. But everyone has 
their breaking point. 

Dudley, like most practical business people, had felt the need for a 
computer system many years before and, like most systems, it ran on 
xxxxxxxxx xxxxxxx™. [At this stage I have to inform you that there 
are trademarks etc. involved and they belong to a large corporation. 
If I don't do that the nice people at xxxxxxxxx™ may decide to send in 
the lawyers and sue, such is their ego problem and their need to 
extract money from any source they can.] 

Anyway, Morag decided Dudley's computer system needed to be 
upgraded. It was old and slow. They needed something faster and with 
more modern software. It also had to be compatible with what had 
gone before it, and the logical solution was to upgrade the existing 
proprietary system. [Note - there is no mention of whose system was 
being used, just in case that attracts the lawyers.] 

Morag was shaken to the core when the salesman informed her 
that the owners of the proprietary system would require her to contact 
them and effectively get their permission to make changes to the 
system. Anything other than minor changes would require 
authorisation from the company. Without their OK the system just 
wouldn't work. Morag used a word she hardly ever used, which was 
not in the Presbyterian Hymn-book and which her parents had never, 
EVER used. As most people know, such things are a physical 
impossibility. 

She decided they would not win and from that day on was 
committed to that end. Being a physics teacher she had colleagues all 
over the place in the academic fields. The emails churned out fast and 
furiously. “Does anyone know how to upgrade a computer system 
without using the proprietary system we currently have?” The replies 
came streaming back just as fast. They were academics, after all, and 
could always find the time for some extra curricular problems. 

Most of her contacts reminded Morag that in the early days they 



had all fooled around with Unix, the standard computer system in the 
pre-personal computer era. Morag had a few memories of feeding 
punch cards into a computer the size of a bedroom and getting some 
fairly basic output for her trouble. It did not seem an attractive option. 

She called one of her correspondents, Jim Norris, who promised a 
system that could do everything she wanted and it was free, no cost or 
licence was involved. 

“Hi, Jim, it's Morag. What have you got for me on the upgrading of 
the computer?” She could be as abstruse as the next person, but only 
when it was called for. Old friends knew Morag would head straight 
into the deep end and not fool around with pleasantries if she was 
serious about a subject. Clearly this was one of those occasions. 
“Where do I start?” 

“Morag, you need some background first. It means a bit of work on 
your part. And don't get discouraged — as if you would. It's my 
standard line when I introduce people to Linux.” He waited for Morag 
to respond. He could almost hear the gears clicking away at the other 
end of the phone. 

“Linux sounds a bit like Unix. Is there any connection?” she asked. 

“There sure is. You can think of Linux as a modern Unix without 
the hassles we used to have. It was started by a guy named Linus 
Torsvalds, or something like that. From up in the cold parts of Europe. 
It's been developed to the stage where it can do most of what the 
proprietary systems do, but you have to work to get it there.” 

“The great advantage, Morag, is that it's a fully open system so you 
can see what is going on in the programme and modify it to suit your 
own needs. I use nothing else. There is no cost at all, and lots of people 
are writing programmes you can use or modify to suit. In turn, you can 
pass your work into the community and others will develop it further.” 
He paused to let Morag respond. 

“Linux. That's it? Just Linux, and it will do what I want?” 

“Correct.” 

“Jim, I'm going to research on the Internet now and I'll call you 
tomorrow. It sounds like those shysters have seen the last of my 
money. Thanks, Jim. Talk to you tomorrow.” And, with that simple 
conversation, the world as Morag Armstrong knew it changed forever. 

Morag spent a couple of hours on the Internet, then went out to a 



24 hour convenience store and bought a pile of the latest computer 
magazines, with the same amount of free discs. By lam her own 
computer was loaded up with Debian Linux and was running 
programmes. By 3am she was back on the Internet downloading 
further programmes. By 4am they were up and running. By 5am she 
had made simple modifications and they worked. Finally, Dudley 
pulled the plug and carried her off to bed. She slept a few hours and 
started again at 9am. This was the type of challenge she adored. 

Morag never managed to find the time to call Jim and he had to 
call her that evening. “How's it going?” he asked, expecting an 
acknowledgement of some slight progress. 

“I'm having trouble writing drivers for my laser printer,” was the 
response. “Can't get the alternate feeder to come in by switching. Any 
ideas?” Jim almost cried with happiness. He had found a kindred 
spirit. 

“Ask Dudley if I can come round and sit with you. We'll both learn 
much quicker. I'll bring my laptop.” 

“Don't worry about Dudley. He's downloading more stuff from the 
Internet. We're hooked! Bring something to drink and I'll pull some 
goodies out of the freezer. Expect to sleep in the spare bedroom at 
dawn.” 

And that is how things happened. Within a week the thought of 
getting upgrading permissions from an international software supplier 
was only a distant memory. It felt SO good. 

Jim worked with them for the next week, when Morag dropped a 
bombshell that floored Jim and, to some extent, Dudley. “This stuff is 
wonderful,” she said. “It doesn't crash, we can customise it to suit our 
needs, and it's free. Best of all, some of the really big people, like IBM 
and Sun Microsystems and lots more, are supporting it. The money is 
not in the software. It's in customising things to suit the customer's 
needs.” 

“People want to be able to access their data in twenty or a hundred 
years from now. A proprietary system might be history by then and 
there is no way of accessing the data. This open source model is what 
people need, especially governments and big business. They will save 
heaps of money and have much greater security. Since it's open, it 
allows you to view everything. You can easily see if someone is trying 



to do something naughty.” 

“I agree entirely with you, Morag,” said Jim with considerable 
enthusiasm. 

“Excellent. We're all agreed?” There were two nods. “Right, we're 
going to set up a company to market our own version of Linux, called 
JIMODU, short for Jim, Morag and Dudley. If you agree we can get 
started right away.” Jim and Dudley's mouths dropped open, 
something that would occur on a frequent basis over the next few 
years. They were going to be a good team. 

“I'll speak with Jenni and make arrangements to get the new 
computer installed. She can continue to use the old system until we 
have Linux up and running. It might take a few weeks. Then I'll 
transfer the data across and away we go.” Dudley was nonplussed and 
simply nodded. He had every confidence in his wife. 

The new PC arrived and Morag camped out in a corner of Jenni's 
office. She had the operating system turning somersaults by the end of 
the day. Next morning Morag loaded the accounting software and 
began to set up the chart of accounts. It was just too easy. Jenni gave 
her input, but this was more of a PR exercise than a need for input. 
They both agreed it was just a dream to work with. The office suite was 
very satisfactory and became an integral part of the whole operating 
system. 

Since the Linux system can't be damaged by ordinary users, Morag 
encouraged Jenni to give it a go and try out some of the pre-installed 
programmes. She gave her a day to see what happened. There was a 
meeting with a customer and some suppliers after lunch and Morag 
didn't get back to see Jenni until nearly four o'clock the next day. She 
could hear the music as she climbed the stairs to the admin office. 
Jenni was playing a CD, using Scribus to desk top publish a newsletter, 
and the trial of the accounts was grinding away in the background. 

Morag smiled, laughed out loud, waved to Jenni, who was 
obviously enjoying herself, and left her alone. Mission accomplished, 
at least for the time being. 

She went down to the factory floor where the CNC and boring 
machines were operating. The head office had moved from the 
restoration factory to a machine shop purchased the previous year. 
Agreement had been reached that expansion was necessary and, when 



the machine shop went bust, they picked it up for next to nothing. 

The owner was grateful he didn't lose everything and for the job 
they gave him. Fred Matheson was one of their most committed 
employees, and ran the place on a day to day basis. His misfortune had 
been to take big orders from companies that subsequently collapsed 
and he then had little income. It was not his fault, except for putting 
too many eggs in the one basket. 

“Hi, Fred. How are things?” Morag always kept one of her biggest 
smiles for Fred. He'd been through a lot! 

“I've got a real problem with the CNC machine, Morag. It's losing 
accuracy, and I can't find the cause. The measurements are OK, the 
bed is level, but it keeps on going off.” 

“Show me, Fred.” 

“You see the programme tells it to move in this direction, make a 
cut of that size, at those revs, and it's turning out much too rough.” 
Fred frowned and shook his head. “We can't sell these products in this 
state. I really don't know what to do.” 

“OK, Fred, write out what you want and we'll check the computer is 
giving those same instructions.” 

Fred scanned the job cards and the files and wrote it down for her. 
Morag began comparing the instructions with the computer 
programme. It seemed OK. She thought for a bit. The current exposure 
to Linux meant she was already on the right wavelength. Being a 
physics teacher wasn't a drawback either. 

“Anyone been fooling around with this, Fred? No one trying to be 
clever?” 

“No, absolutely not. I'm the only one to work on this since the 
engineer upgraded the software last week. He said it was perfect.” 

Cling..ring..ding, the bells were ringing in Morag's head. “Do you 
still have the old software? 

“Absolutely, we never throw these things away.” 

“Get it Fred, right now!” 

An hour later the CNC machine was back to its wonderful state of 
precision, Fred was ecstatic, and the engineer's boss had his ear bent 
through 360 degrees. “I'm a lady, MacDonald, so I won't tell you what 
I think of you and your engineers. But set one foot in this factory again 
and you'll sing soprano. Understand? Now, return our maintenance 



fee, or I'll sue.” 

With that Mrs Armstrong, the demon, returned to being Morag 
once again. From now on she would take care of the computers on the 
CNC and boring machines herself. A quick scan of the new programme 
revealed the error but it had some useful improvements built in so 
Morag took their work as compensation for the cost she had incurred. 
MacDonald agreed, albeit reluctantly. She was able to improve even 
more and make the machines more accurate. Within weeks Fred was 
receiving enquiries from other businesses, keen to get the same 
benefits. The machine shop was viable once again. 

* * * 


Dudley's classic car business was doing quite well. Morag had 
analysed their throughput and begun the process of buying up other 
classic car businesses. They were now achieving something 
approaching economies of scale. 

With the businesses they also inherited the management, some of 
which was truly pitiful. Morag devised incentives to allow them to 
leave the organisation without rancour. The good managers were 
trained in management techniques, given their objectives and a profit 
sharing plan that was just enough to keep them interested, but not 
enough to make them 'fiddle' to achieve their targets. In general, they 
were all very happy in what they were doing. 

Morag then turned her attention to the pollution the cars were 
producing. 

“Dudley, you know we are having trouble getting permission to 
import cars because of legislation about pollution standards? It really 
makes it difficult to buy older cars for breaking down as spare parts. 
We end up having to buy parts already stripped down and that makes 
us uncompetitive against those businesses overseas who don't have the 
importing problem.” Morag was now wearing one of her I have the 
solution smiles. 

Dudley knew he was about to be hit by a bolt of Morag lightning 
and chuckled. “OK, I'm all ears. Where is it taking us this time?” 

“We can't change the legislation on importing cars, or maybe we 
could but it would take forever and would not really solve the main 



problem, namely that we are so far away from the profitable markets.” 
Dudley nodded, supporting the theory. “But we are looking at it the 
wrong way. We need to export a product, not import one. And we need 
to get round the thought process that classic cars are just pollution 
machines.” Again Dudley nodded. 

“You don't know where I'm going, do you?” she asked. 

“Afraid not, my dear beloved, but I'm sure you are just about to tell 
me.” Dudley closed his eyes, covered his ears, and twisted himself into 
a protective ball. “Go ahead.” 

Morag jabbed a finger into his ribs, instantly releasing him back to 
a normal stance. She grinned. “Ya wanna get kilt?” They both erupted 
into fits of laughter. “You want I should order your concrete jacket on 
that new building site.” 

Dudley was amazed at how much Morag could imitate a very poor 
'B' grade movie actor's speech patterns and, in a moment of sheer 
madness, conveyed this to her. Morag lifted up her pen and papers. 
“Write your will now, and make sure you leave everything, including 
the cat, to me. Do it now, Sonny, you don't have much time left in this 
world.” With that they collapsed in each other's arms, giggling like 
teenagers. 

“I think the solution is to stop importing cars and export service 
packs so that people overseas can fit them to their own classic cars, 
making them meet current anti-pollution standards. I know it's a big 
task, but the demand must be incredible. Just think how much foreign 
governments would support such a scheme. Old cars made green.” 

Dudley hadn't seen it coming, which was quite normal when Morag 
started brainstorming. He began examining the proposition. “Are you 
thinking of a complete engine and gearbox with an approved exhaust 
system?” The gears were turning faster and faster. “We would need 
several sizes, to slot into small and large cars.” 

“Are you sure? What about a rotary engine, like the one in your old 
RX7. It's really small.” 

“They're not so green, Morag, especially as they get older.” He 
thought for a minute. “It could be done, though. These cars don't do all 
that much mileage, so it will take so much longer before any pollution 
problems occur.” 

“What about a hybrid car, or a fully electric car?” Morag was 



jumping ahead of him. 

“Not at this stage. It's really not something we could do with our 
level of sophistication. We simply don't have the ability to design these 
things, or modify them to suit the purpose. Maybe later.” In a few 
strokes of his pen a sketch of an MGB with a rotary engine appeared. 
“Hmm,” was his final comment. 

Morag left to do other things, having successfully sown the seed. 
Dudley would terrorise the idea until it succumbed to his needs. For 
the next few weeks Dudley would be off at dawn and back late at night. 
She knew it was best not to ask any questions. Nor did she feel cheated 
by lack of attention from Dudley. His current mistress was all steel and 
moving parts, not warm flesh and blood. They'd make up for any lost 
time when the prototype was ready. Anyway, she had her own projects 
to consume her time, particularly on Fred's CNC lathes and boring 
machines. 


* * * 


The factory floor was quiet, as would be expected late at night. Fred 
was busy stripping down an old rotary engine, taking care to measure 
everything to micron level. They needed to work out how much wear 
these engines experienced in the course of their lives. On the bench 
were a whole series of downloads from the Internet and piles of 
reports from international motoring magazines. Stan and Ernie were 
reading them and highlighting anything that was useful. 

“How's it going, Fred?” Dudley peered over his shoulder. “Anything 
more?” 

Fred wiped his hands and turned round. “Well, I won't say we've 
cracked it yet, but we're not far away. I'm sure the people in Japan 
know the solution, but they've got it secreted away in a safe 
somewhere if they know what's good for them.” He put his elbow on 
the table and rubbed his eyes. “We're close, Dudley, really close, and I 
think I need you to make some phone calls for me in the morning. You 
can do these things better than I can.” 

“What's your best guess, so far?” Stan and Ernie sat down to absorb 
the wisdom. 

“Dudley, you know me. I've a reputation for swimming against the 



stream. I'm not always right, but then again I'm usually not wrong. In 
fact I'm never wrong, just not right at times.” Stan put on one of his 
silly goggle eyed expressions to show how much he understood Fred's 
logic. Ernie just sat there, knowing Fred would eventually spit it out. 

“We have access to a fuel injection system that's first class and that 
will help a lot,” Fred continued. “I think the rest is a combination of 
casing material, cooling and lubrication. I know you have some ideas 
about fuel systems. I can't say more than that at present, except I feel 
we can use better materials than they used in the original design.” 

“I'm pretty sure they'll have it licked in Japan, but they don't want 
to release it for some reason. Maybe there are defence applications 
that are taking priority and they make more money that way. The 
defence people usually don't want great ideas out in the public arena — 
that way other nations can't use it against them.” 

“That seems logical,” agreed Dudley. Stan and Ernie nodded, a sure 
sign it was the truth. Ernie never showed reaction to anything unless it 
was fireproof. “What do you want me to do?” 

“I think the scientists at the CSIRO might know something, and the 
defence people in Canberra might give us some pointers. If there's 
anything in the rumour mill it'll be circulating around those places. 
Give your contacts a call. What I want to know is if there is a 
commercially available metal that can be used in a rotary engine to 
solve the problem, which I'll define for you. Then I want some, so that 
we can cast a shell and machine it to suit.” 

“That's when I need Morag. I can programme the CNC lathe and 
the boring machines, but in only two weeks Morag can make them sit 
up and beg. She's the best there is, Dudley, and that's not just because 
you're the boss. I think it's the physics teacher in her. She really takes 
time to understand the structure of the materials and that makes the 
programming work to levels most people wouldn't dream of.” 

“If you ever get tired of her, Boss, and want to throw her out, I can 
just see the two of us sitting here programming CNC machines all day 
long. Absolute Heaven.” 

Dudley didn't take offence, because he knew they all adored Morag 
and would go to any lengths to protect her and, in the measure of Fred, 
his statement was very great praise indeed. 

“Consider it done, Fred,” he said “and talking of the charming 



Morag, if I don't get home now you might get your programming 
partner because I'll be the one being thrown out. I know we'll lick this 
and we may all get rich because of it, but it's playing havoc with 
domestic life. Get off home you bunch of scroungers. I know you only 
stay on here because you are too mean to go home and spend money 
on electric lighting.” They laughed, and did as they were bid. 

Next morning Dudley clamped the phone to his ear, vowing not to 
release it until he had something of value. The government science 
people at CSIRO understood what he wanted but professed a total lack 
of knowledge. The manner of their speech indicated to Dudley they did 
know something but weren't able to talk about it. That was the first 
chink in the armour. Next he tried the steel manufacturers. Same 
thing. No one knew anything. 

He called a couple of universities, with similar results, although 
this time he genuinely thought they knew nothing. The one good thing 
was that they were able to give him a recipe for the steel he needed, 
even although they had never seen a sample. It was just a theoretical 
mix of materials, based upon a computer programme. If he could get a 
sample of similar steel, maybe someone would add the final magic 
ingredients and make the product. 

Reluctant to call the defence force, who had a reputation for 
knowing absolutely nothing about anything, he conceded it might be 
his last chance. 

The defence force works in a roundabout way. If you want to know 
the answer to a problem you ask the people at the bottom, because the 
people at the top are too important to fill their minds with ordinary 
details. There are defence force personnel every-where and Dudley 
found a local sergeant who looked after scrap materials and to whom 
he explained the situation. Perhaps he translated making a greener 
classic car into opportunity to produce a new strategic material but, in 
reality, it was not dissimilar. The sergeant said he would make some 
calls and ring him in an hour. 

“I think I can help you,” he said when he called back. The line went 
silent. He was waiting for the statement of cooperation from Dudley. 

Dudley complied. “I've a case of 25 year old Scotch in the boot of 
my car, a gift from a customer, and I don't drink. Do you know anyone 
who would save me going to the dump and throwing it away?” 



“I expect I could do that for you, Sir, since it's on my way home 
from work.” 

“Excellent, I'll drop it off later this afternoon. Now, what do you 
have that might help me?” 

“The Army gets bits of tanks and armoured cars and all sorts of 
thing from overseas. They capture them and ship them home for 
analysis, so that we can decide on the weaponry needed to stop them 
in the field. When we're finished with them they go in a skip and 
eventually get sent off for melting down and being reprocessed.” 

“I've got something here that was the most difficult steel to destroy. 
They've never seen anything like it. There's about five tonne of it. If we 
say $100 a tonne it's yours for $500 and you get a government receipt, 
plus you don't have to make the trip to the rubbish dump. It's in one of 
the bases down south, but that's not a problem. I can get it collected 
and transported to you, if you pay the freight costs. Is it a deal?” 

“Sergeant, it's a deal. Would you be able to give me a bank account 
number and I'll transfer a sum of money for the freight costs. Would 
$3,000 cover it?” Dudley knew $2,000 would be adequate and the 
balance would wind up with the sergeant. 

The sergeant found the whole transaction very acceptable and both 
knew they had each developed new sources. The scrap arrived two 
days later, complete with a metallurgical report which should never 
have left the defence force. It was just one of those unfortunate 
accidents. The sergeant was reinforcing his bona fides as a supplier to 
Dudley. 

Fred touched and poked the steel, hit it with a mallet, drilled it, 
ground pieces off and at each stage his smile became broader and 
broader. Everyone tried to ignore the Cyrillic lettering painted on 
some of the pieces. Dudley understood why the sergeant had offered a 
government receipt. It was for their own protection. 

Finally, Fred stood with a flaming torch and heated a piece of steel 
until it was almost white hot, upon which he began a series of 
destructive tests. On one hand, to his regret, it would not destruct but, 
on the other, he was sure it would do the job. “I want this analysed, 
confidentially, Dudley. Don't let anyone you don't trust get their hands 
on it. This is our secret.” 

Dudley agreed and made the necessary call. A strange man called 



an hour later, but no one could remember exactly what he looked like. 
He collected the steel and disappeared in a flash. 

Fred set up mysterious processes and would not let anyone see 
what he was doing, even Dudley. “I'm running tests and I don't want 
anyone to even breathe a word of what I'm doing. If you don't know 
you can't tell, and I'll bet you've never had your bedroom swept for 
bugs. This is just too serious to mess around with, Dudley. Trust me.” 
And Dudley did. 

Three days later, Fred went off with a truckload of scrap for some 
unknown destination and a week later some steel ingots arrived at the 
factory. These were immediately taken off, again to some secret 
destination. Fred asked Dudley to call Morag. After explaining the 
steel structure to Morag, Fred gave her the existing casings from the 
rotary engine, together with the new dimensions for the new steel. 

Fred himself had found the synthetic lubricant. He said he had 
stolen it from NASA, but no one believed him. They thought it had 
come from the development of the European Arianne space vehicle. 
Whatever it was, it had no designation or description of any kind. It 
was just oil. 

Morag set to work, applying the parameters to the programme and 
developing it to much greater tolerances than the original. It was tiring 
work, especially as she had to have someone run physical tests to see 
how the programme performed in real life. Eighteen hour days were 
the norm. In the end she declared herself satisfied and announced she 
would relax by baking cakes the following day. 

Every so often Morag would de-tune herself and do ordinary 
things, with the phone switched off. For Morag, it worked! 
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Morag's mother, Margaret, had brought her daughter up to be a 
good, self sufficient person. She baked her first sponge cake at five, 
was knitting her own jerseys by eight, and had made her first dresses 
by the time she went to high school. Once learned, these things stay 
with a person and Morag often put aside half a day to bake cakes for 
the freezer. Sometimes things went very well. Sometimes, perhaps, not 
so well. 



The problem was the flour. It seemed to have too much moisture 
and things were a bit slippery. Morag decided to add a spot more. 
Unfortunately, the bag had an undetected hole in the side. Naturally, 
that was the side Morag was pouring from. Without warning, double 
the amount of flour descended into the bowl. 

Morag thought for a moment. As a science teacher she should be 
able to handle this one quite easily. She wrote down the ingredients in 
the bowl, as far as she could estimate. A pocket calculator was 
employed to do the sums. Another one hundred ml of water and 
another teaspoon of butter should suffice. She recalculated just to 
make sure. 

She was pouring the water from a measuring jug when her mobile 
phone rang. It was in the pocket of her jeans. Her tight jeans. She had 
to grab it out of the pocket, the effort caught her off balance and she 
tilted the measuring jug into the bowl. The extra hundred ml were 
applied as necessary, plus another one hundred and fifty, being the 
balance in the jug. 

Out came the calculator and another eighty grams of flour was 
called for and another teaspoon and a half of butter. The range of egg 
sizes meant there had been leeway on that side of things. No more. 
The balance required a further naught point eight egg. She broke an 
egg into a cup and withdrew something approaching twenty percent. 
The balance was then applied to the bowl. 

A final calculation of the minor ingredients left her with measuring 
spoons all over the kitchen, each containing a small fraction of the full 
amount. A bottle of milk was removed from the fridge, a small 
quantity removed, then it was returned. Unfortunately, Morag was a 
little fazed at her misfortune, the likes of which she had not 
experienced before. She put the milk in the cupboard and the flour in 
the fridge. 

It's normal to switch on the electric oven and warm up to 
temperature before beginning to mix the ingredients. Morag, as 
always, did this. Regrettably, she had made macaroni cheese the last 
time the oven was in use and had used the browning element, which 
she had failed to reset. The element shone brightly and the oven 
temperature rose just a small amount. The flaw was only discovered 
when she opened the oven door to begin baking. The baker's 



foolishness stunted her bubbly personality on that particular day. 

With the oven now having a fair chance of reaching baking 
temperature, Morag brought out another mixing bowl and began the 
process of making an apple pie. The ingredients were weighed, 
measured and mixed and the pastry was rolled out in a long sheet. She 
fixed an apple onto her apple parer and began turning the handle. In 
seconds the apple was cored and cut into one large continuous circular 
slice, which could easily be broken into pieces of the right size. 

Morag looked at the pastry and saw it had a long dark line right 
through the centre. Close analysis demonstrated the extended family 
of a tribe of ants, on a journey from the oven, where things were 
getting too hot, to the fridge, where things could be expected to be 
cold. They had no ill will towards Morag. As far as the ants were 
concerned she was simply in the wrong place at the wrong time. They 
marched on regardless. 

In another example of bad timing, the ants, in their hurry to get 
away from the heat, took the shortest path between the two points, 
which was directly over the electric switch for the oven. Snap, crackle 
and pop, as the ants fried themselves. Click and thump and the earth 
leakage unit and the safety overload protectors did their job and shut 
down the oven. 

Morag stood motionless, unable to comprehend the statistical 
chance of such events happening on the same day, far less to the same 
person. She reset the switches and restarted the oven. She threw the 
pastry in the bin and began to make another batch. Unfortunately, she 
could not find the flour, so she grabbed her car keys and rushed down 
to the local supermarket, where it was twice the price she had expected 
to pay. 

Having insufficient cash, she had to go to an automatic teller and 
withdraw some cash. They charged her two dollars fifty, as it was not a 
machine from her own bank. 

Returning home, without having a puncture, the oven had reached 
temperature and she placed the sponge cake in the centre. She checked 
the temperature and set the warning timer. Everything was going well, 
at last. 

The pastry was rolled out, cut to size and placed in the pie tin. She 
then began to mix the ingredients for the apple pie filling. The recipe 



called for one hundred grams of raisins and she pulled them from the 
cupboard, knowing she could just shake the approximate amount into 
the bowl as she had done many times before. She put them in and 
quickly mixed the ingredients around with a spoon. There was a funny 
smell. She glanced down to see that the raisins were, in fact, coffee 
beans, ready for grinding! 

She heard a car approaching and saw it was Dudley. He called out, 
“Watch out Morag, Harry asked me to look after his Great Dane while 
he goes to the dentist. He's boisterous.” 

All Morag can remember is this massive dog, bounding up onto the 
work surface and stomping all over her pastry and pies. Dudley 
popped his head around the kitchen door. “So, how was your day, 
Morag?” He spent over half an hour in the shower, trying to get the 
pastry out of his hair. 


* * * 


It was around 9pm one evening when Dudley walked in the 
doorway. “I didn't hear you come in, how did you get home?” 

“I drove.” He put on his very cheeky and superior grin. “You didn't 
hear me because the car was so quiet.” 

Morag's eyes popped open wide. “You've finished, and it works?” 
She didn't wait for a reply, running outside to the driveway. “Wow, you 
can't tell it's been modified. Start her up.” Dudley stood there with a 
smile from ear to ear. 

“Start her up, Dudley.” Then she went silent. “I can just hear it. The 
engine's running. It's almost silent.” She put her hand down to the 
pedal and blipped the throttle. The sound increased slightly. 

“It's good, isn't it?” Dudley asked. 

“Marvellous. Unbelievable.” 

“It gets better. I called a friend who works somewhere doing things 
people can't talk about, and he told me where to get some 'silent' tyres. 
They're not generally available, but we can get a supply, certainly 
enough to meet our needs. They make very little noise, even on roads 
that are notoriously noisy. The lifespan is shorter but, as I said last 
month, these cars don't do anything like the mileage of a normal car, 
so it balances out.” 



Dudley tapped the side of his head. “To summarise, as you already 
know the guys bought a dozen or so old engines and we spent a day 
examining them. We worked out where the problem areas were, as 
they had all been well documented over the years.” 

“As you also know, we decided the problem lay in the casing for the 
rotor, since the wear on rotor tips has all but been eliminated. I called 
in a few favours and we designed a casing, which you did the 
programmes for, and produced a prototype in a week using the 
originals as a pattern.” 

“The power plant's materials and design allows it to run very, very 
hot. A computer injects water into the chamber as a coolant and a fuel. 
The steam it produces forms the basis for a revolutionary exhaust 
processing system that almost eliminates the CO2 emissions. The 
energy released by the water results in a 50% reduction in 
petrochemicals used, whether it's petrol or diesel.” 

“I've been talking with the patent owners all week. We get to use 
their patents if they get access to our research. Of course, we keep any 
new patents and we've agreed to cross licence everything to each other. 
They've begun the process of applying for the patents on our behalf.” 

“I promise you, Morag, we have a very big law firm ensuring they 
don't try and screw us.” Morag looked relieved. 

“I suspect they will make an offer for our share in due course. 
We're not sure what the patents will be worth when they're applied to 
trucks and buses and general marine engines, perhaps even in the 
aviation field, but we are talking billions of US dollars.” Morag let out 
a gasp and put her hand up to her mouth. 

“The solution, after we found a suitable ignition and injection 
procedure, was all in the subsequent machining, thanks to you, and 
the metal, which will be very expensive. We could never produce a 
competitive car with one of these systems but, as an upgrade, where 
expense is not such a problem, it will be viable. So, may I present a 
forty year old, environmentally friendly car for My Lady's inspection?” 

“Dudley, do you realise you are literally going to change the world. 
What you have done will show people that environmental problems 
can be overcome if they just use their grey matter. I'm really rather 
proud of you.” 

“Nothing to it, Doll. Sorry I could only come up with one act of 



genius today.” 

“Oh, no, Dudley. Your second act of genius is just about to start. I 
haven't seen much of you over the last few weeks.” With that Morag 
took Dudley's hand and led him to the bedroom. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Morag was under surveillance. She could see the pair in the 
shopping mall. A man and a woman. There may have been others but, 
at that stage, she didn't know. She was at the Indooroopilly Shopping 
Centre, with its three floors of both expensive and inexpensive shops. 

Morag walked through the entrance to K-Mart and headed for the 
entertainment section. For fifteen minutes she laboriously searched 
through the CDs, hoping to find something she could surprise Dudley 
with. He rather enjoyed British jazz bands of the 1950s but over the 
months she had bought everything available. 

There was always someone hovering around trying to see what she 
was doing. Nothing really noticeable. She just always had someone in 
the vicinity. The first error was when one of the men removed his 
jacket and wandered around near her. People remove their jackets, but 
they have to keep them somewhere, usually with them. The girl 
appeared a little later, with glasses and a wig, which changed her 
appearance quite a bit. She, too, had removed her jacket. 

Morag began to look around, quietly and carefully. She had 
developed a special interest in a particular DVD. She examined it 
carefully, prodding the label and the stickers. She held it out of sight of 
anyone near. Then she brought it out again, replaced it in the CD rack 
and walked briskly out of the store, back to her car and drove off. 

She could see several people heading for that particular CD rack 
and only one was following her. Unknown to the surveillance team 
another two people were watching them and how they dealt with the 
spy, Morag. They were not over impressed. 

The surveillance team had been told this woman was a foreigner 
who was making regular visits to the Indooroopilly Shopping Centre 
and was acting suspiciously. She may have been leaving messages for 
collection. For whom, or for what purpose, no one knew. 

The surveillance team was informed this was work for 'the security 
people' and they were not to discuss it with anyone in the Queensland 
or Australian Federal Police. 

Morag called a number when she returned home and identified the 
team as best she could. “You're slipping, Morag. There was another 



“Who?” she asked, knowing it could well be true. Being undetected 
was the whole objective. 

“Oh, it's not really your fault, Morag. We cheated. The lady on the 
counter works for us. She called and said there was something strange 
going on.” 

“That hardly counts, Harry. But I take your point. I should have 
been watching her as well.” 

“Don't worry, my dear. At least we know you're one of the good 
guys and we're grateful for your help. I've got another training session 
in six weeks, are you available then?” 

“If I'm here, Harry, it won't be a problem. The better these guys are 
trained the safer I'll feel, if ever things go pear shaped.” Harry agreed. 

“Say Hi, and send my love to Tamara. You know I'm not able to get 
away much at the moment because of the workload, but the two of you 
should try and get round to us. Dudley will do one of his gigantic 
barbecues.” 

“We'd love to, Morag. I'll get Tamara to call you one evening.” 

“I can hardly believe I've been doing this for over ten years, Harry. 
When Tamara said you had a problem at work and she helped you out 
I never envisaged what it would lead to. Can you imagine what it feels 
like when your good friend and fellow teacher asks you if you want to 
be placed under surveillance?” 

“I thought it was the prelude to being incarcerated for the rest of 
my natural life. Still, as you said at the time, it's the sort of thing that 
brings a large number of Brownie Points and that's been useful to me. 
At least the people who matter know what side I'm on.” 

“It hasn't done you any harm Morag although, if you'd seen some 
of the reports I get from the surveillance teams, you'd think you kept a 
bust of Carl Marx, or Stalin, in your bedroom. You really have wound 
some of them up, Morag. You can be quite a naughty girl. Anyway, I'll 
have them back here shortly so I'll say thanks and goodbye and we'll 
see you in the next week or so.” 

Morag, super spy, went off to her computer and returned to being 
plain, ordinary Morag Armstrong. 
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Jim was making good progress with the Linux project. They had a 
good number of clients who were prepared to move from the 
proprietary system into their system. 

The sales pitch was to simply ask how much they spent on licence 
fees in a year and then offer the same facilities, at the same price 
minus the license fees, with 100% support and a large selection of 
additional programmes to further enhance their computer systems. 
When the advantages of the 'open source' model were explained, 
coupled with the fact that many foreign governments were moving to 
similar systems, the flood became an avalanche. 

Morag felt it was time to give something back. She made some calls 
to the education departments around Australia and New Zealand, 
telling them that she was prepared to head up the design and 
implementation of a complete computer system for developing career 
paths and computer skills. This would cost them nothing, except for 
the input of time in setting up and agreeing the standards and content. 

The idea was that every pupil would have their own copy of the 
system which they could use on as many computers as they needed. 
She further promised development of 'leisure' packages, so that they 
could design and customise their own particular system. She was 
confident that, when the first of the packages was delivered, with a 
very comprehensive set of programmes, the recipients would 
immediately become totally immersed and the whole country would 
benefit from their efforts. 

What was needed was not just the systems, but the acceptability of 
the systems. She called a few influential people and made her pitch. 
Soon everyone wanted to join the cause and a number of personalities 
were offering their valuable time at no cost as it was in the national 
interest. 

But the immediate problem was Dudley and his rotary engine. 

* * * 


Dudley was happy with the development of the new engine and 
drive modules. He had chosen two sizes, one for large cars and one for 
small to medium cars. 

Australia is a great country for testing new motoring ideas. Long, 



often fairly straight, roads with relatively little traffic means little 
hassle and quick results, especially if you head inland from the coast. 
The high summer temperatures were an added bonus. Passing the test 
in the Australian outback meant little chance of overheating in 
Europe, where their main market was to be. 

Dudley was prepared to miss out on the North American market, 
because Europe alone was more than he could adequately handle. 

A decision was made to patent the systems and then licence them 
out to franchise holders. In doing this they only had to design and 
make the product, not get involved directly with the customer. 

The biggest problem was that they were about to change the status 
of a classic car and there was no way of gauging where it would end. 
Making the car green, given the state of the world, was a very 
attractive proposition. 

The question was “will classic car enthusiasts take to the idea, in 
which the very things they cherish are being modified?” The rumbles 
from various agencies suggested many would like classic cars banned 
from the roads altogether. 

Dudley decided he would present the option of conversion as a free 
choice. Either convert and have no worries about driving the car in the 
future, or do nothing and risk being legislated off the road. 

He converted an old MGB and a Jaguar Mark 2 and shipped them 
over to Europe, where influential people were offered the opportunity 
to drive them for a few days. The results were more than impressive. 
The greener the person, the more they pushed the concept. The cars, 
externally, looked identical to the original so there was nothing to 
diminish a person's status when driving one. 

The classic car world began developing into two separate identities. 
One, where originality was everything, and the other, where originality 
was tempered by social responsibility. They castigated each other, 
wrote obnoxious letters to the car magazines, declared they would 
never be seen dead in one and yet the sales of kits continued to 
increase exponentially. 

Within a year Dudley was projecting supply problems so he set up 
deals with European businesses to do the manufacturing, again under 
licence. 

The most important thing from Dudley and Morag's perspective 



was that they had no other shareholders and no bank finance in any of 
their businesses. All profits were re-invested and that was enough to 
do what was necessary. The franchise system meant they needed no 
additional capital. That was up to others within their own operations. 

Various European governments approached Dudley for additional 
kits to suit trucks, buses and trains. Dudley contracted with a 
European organisation to undertake this work, again under licence. As 
far as they were concerned the green engine project had reached 
fruition. 

The patent owners of the original rotary engine, a large 
multinational organisation within the vehicle industry, decided to 
exercise their rights under the patent agreements and offered to buy 
out the patents and the operations, for an unbelievable sum. 

The Armstrongs took the money and parted company with the 
whole operation. 


* * * 


The amount was so large that Morag declared a substantial amount 
would go to her project in education for the future development of 
Australia and New Zealand. She knew the limitations of the education 
systems and she wanted to do something about them. 

Changing the establishment was not an option, as many others 
have discovered. The solution would be to develop an alternative, yet 
complementary, system that ran in parallel with what currently 
existed. Pupils would have the core provided by the existing system 
and could freely float in and out of her system as it suited them. 

Morag's system was to be focussed entirely on the skills needed to 
obtain, hold down and succeed in a job. It cared nothing about 
academic qualifications. Morag would work with businesses, both 
large and small, and provide the type of education they needed to 
develop their organisations. 

As far as Morag was concerned the universities could start 
boarding up the windows now, because many of them simply 
produced robots who were of little use in the real world. The 
fundamental factor in Morag's thinking was that learning had to be 
interesting and fun. That was simply impossible within the existing 



system. She was going to turn education on its head. 

Morag outlined her thoughts over lunch one day. “We don't need 
classrooms, because we can use the Internet. We don't need teachers, 
because the existing system provides them.” 

“We need to set challenges to the pupils at various levels, so they 
can find a comfortable position. When things get too hard, or they 
don't enjoy it any more, they will know they have reached their 
appropriate level. It makes no sense to take them further in that field. 
They then have the option of trying to get to a higher level in another 
field.” 

“If the students go through enough subjects they can decide for 
themselves where their competence levels will plateau and can make a 
competent career decision before they even leave school. We can offer 
everyone a confidential appraisal of their abilities and options, via the 
'net, from a real life councillor. We can match their abilities with job 
opportunities and provide them with a list of contacts.” 

“Employers, if they choose, won't need to interview anyone who 
doesn't have the requisite skills or the right attitude. That's what 
business people really want. Just one applicant who is perfect in every 
way.” 

“Employment agencies think they are on the right track, but that is 
far from true. In many cases the real needs of the business are never 
discovered and the best solution is what makes most money for the 
agency and its staff. Of course, just as often the employer's staff are so 
indoctrinated into the system they can't work out what they really 
need. I'll also be educating employers, although it will be in fairly 
subtle ways.” 

Morag fully expected opposition from the academic sector, but 
nothing like what transpired. As her views leaked out they went into a 
frenzy. Every idle, useless individual, whose only skill was in 
disturbing her classes, was produced to demonstrate Morag's level of 
incompetence as a teacher. 

Eminent professors, in strange disciplines, ridiculed her concepts, 
reaching back as far as the Babylonians to support their view. Also, 
where would Aristotle and Pythagoras be if Morag Armstrong was 
responsible for their education? Would Watt have invented the steam 
engine and changed the world if Morag had been responsible for his 



education? “No,” they declared. Such people would have remained in 
obscurity. Only the structures of the universities created the 
framework for greatness. 

Morag was hurt, but tried not to show it. Dudley was hurt and did 
show it. “Leave it with me, Morag. I'll have this fixed to your 
satisfaction within a week.” 

Dudley called a major newspaper group and mentioned some 
things in a special file he kept in a very secure place. The newspaper 
editors then decided they would be very happy to assist. Dudley said 
the file would remain under lock and key. Everyone was happy with 
this result. It was agreed he would have a full page advert in each of 
the Saturday editions, three days hence. 

One of the newspapers offered the use of a cartoonist, which 
Dudley gladly accepted. They met for lunch. The budding artist could 
see his biggest opportunity yet for exposure and was all cooperation. 
Dudley explained the background and what he needed. 

A team of investigators was currently examining the backgrounds 
of the six prominent academics who were trying to trash Morag's 
reputation. 

Morag's ex-school colleagues had been calling incessantly with 
offers of support, and Dudley intended to make use of them. What he 
wanted the cartoonist to do was prepare a series of drawings into 
which they could drop suitable comments and phrases. 

“They mustn't look too much like the individuals, because we don't 
want to be sued for defamation. Just make them male or female and 
about the right age. We'll get together Friday morning with the 
investigators and have the whole thing finished by the time the editor 
demands your page.” 

Dudley insisted Morag stay home and potter around the house with 
the phone off the hook. He didn't want any journalist taking comments 
out of context and ruin what he was setting up. 

Friday came and they all assembled at the newspaper office. “What 
do you have?” he demanded from the investigators. They ran through 
some background. “OK, that's fine, but what about things we can use?” 

“Not a problem,” George Anderson said. “We'll number them one 
to six, so there is no record anywhere of who we are discussing.” Heads 
nodded around the table. 



“Number one is quite a character. He's responsible for the 
university's research arena, which the public pays for. He has a cosy 
arrangement with a commercial firm, to whom he passes on publicly 
funded research that does not get a mention in the university records. 
It simply does not exist. Effectively, he steals intellectual property 
from his employer. We know where the money is paid, but it's overseas 
and it's difficult to obtain the records. Fortunately, he spends more 
than he earns, so we can nail him on that one. It shouldn't be a 
problem to get him onside.” 

Dudley smiled at the thought of nailing the individual, who 
presented himself as being as pure as the driven snow. 

“Number two has some bad habits, particularly cocaine. He also 
has an involvement in his university's research facility. He carries out 
unauthorised work on the university premises for a pharmaceutical 
company and gets paid in coke. That's not the one you drink.” 

“Three has a gambling problem and is in debt up to his neck. We're 
still looking into that and we don't know to whom he owes. Experience 
suggests he will be called upon to do various things, one of which 
could have been to apply pressure against your wife. We can 
substantiate the fact that he has gambling debts to various legitimate 
people, but that's about all at the moment. Our experience is that it's 
probably enough to neutralise him.” 

“Number four is a real lulu. She has a lot of baggage. Married twice, 
divorced twice. What makes it different is that the second husband 
divorced her for continually assaulting him. Well, at least he would 
have if her lawyer hadn't put together a deal to keep the facts hidden. 
The first husband is dead, and it happened overseas so we don't know 
much about the circumstances. He was attacked by a lion or 
something when they were on holiday in Africa. We could make some 
innuendoes, if that's what you want.” 

He paused. “Dudley, I can tell you the story out there is that she 
has some violent friends and they stick by her. You need to neutralise 
her before she goes running off to them.” 

Dudley waved a hand as if it was of no consequence. 

“Number five is pretty straightforward. When he was younger he 
was reported to be able to upgrade exam marks if a girl would sleep 
with him. We tracked down a couple of women who will make a 



statement, since they don't have any need for academic qualifications 
nowadays. They will deny they had any knowledge of having their 
marks increased, but will state he made the proposition.” 

“Number six is probably your best bet. He is the most senior of all 
the candidates. His status is miles above the rest. Nailing him would 
enhance the value of all I've just related.” He looked down at his notes. 
“He takes DNA samples of every student in his classes at the 
university, ostensibly for some research project that has benefits only 
to the well-being of the university.” 

“He guarantees absolute confidentiality, no names, and the results 
and samples destroyed as soon as the statistics have been analysed. 
They believe it has something to do with creating an environment 
where germs spreading by 'flu and so on are greatly reduced, making 
life much better for the students.” 

George studied his notes again. “We know he sells the DNA results, 
with the full details of the owners, to a medical facility overseas. We 
also know that at least two of those people have gone to the countries 
concerned, where they have had accidents and been returned in sealed 
coffins. We suspect they may have had organs missing, since the 
organisation undertakes a large number of transplants every year.” 

He grimaced. “I'm told that an initial DNA sample could indicate 
the person was a potential donor and this could be followed up by 
other means, which the person could be easily fooled into cooperating 
with.” The room was quiet. “I can go further, if you want, but you may 
not get much more than that. The probability of criminal activity is 
quite high.” 

Dudley walked around the table. “I think our first priority is to get 
Morag's reputation back from these scum. After that, George, you can 
take the information and pass it on to the relevant authorities. Just 
make sure we are not involved directly although, on Saturday, there is 
going to be little doubt we are involved.” 

“I'm now formally instructing you to pass your data on to the 
authorities, but I accept you may need time to verify the facts and it 
may be some weeks or months before this happens. Do you hear me, 
George?” 

“Loud and clear, Dudley, and I will go ahead and try to verify 
everything at the earliest opportunity, although I do believe your time 



frame is a little optimistic. Investigation on foreign parts can take a 
very long time.” 

“It's up to you, George, do what you feel is best. Since we do not 
know the identities of the individuals, or have access to the facts, we 
can do nothing without exposing ourselves to the needless risk of a 
defamation suit.” He looked around, “are we all agreed?” Heads 
nodded unanimously. The investigators left. 

“OK, lets settle on the cartoons. We need to get a message across 
that causes people to question the integrity of the subjects. Some of 
their faults can be incorporated and you can make up some others. 
Screwing the students is believable in any university, as is taking 
drugs. The readers will not find it outside the bounds of possibility. 
They rubbished Morag with no facts, so we simply return the favour.” 

“I can make the cartoon say anything you want, Dudley, but that's 
all it is, just a cartoon. It might not help.” 

“Ah, there's something I didn't mention and this is just between us 
for the moment. Over the weekend the journos will call the six people 
and say they have had calls from the public asking if the cartoon 
represents real people and suggesting who they are. To cover 
ourselves, real calls will be made from hotels and shopping malls. 
Naturally, they will refuse to comment, since they will clearly know we 
have the facts on them.” 

“On Monday, the journos will carry out a demolition of their 
position, referring to their 'no comments' over the weekend. If anyone 
is stupid enough to deny the matter, they will say that certain facts 
have been presented to the newspaper and they have been referred on 
to the police for investigation.” 

Over the weekend, the cartoons caused many people to call 
newspaper offices around the country and relate further stories of the 
activities of the academics. The journalists and their lawyers spent the 
weekend sifting fact from fiction and making sure there were no 
causes for legal action against them. 

The bombshell hit the streets in the Monday editions, carried 
extensively on the radio and TV networks as well. 

Only one other person subsequently tried to thrash Morag's 
reputation and fared even worse than the six academics. He'll make 
his appearance at a later stage. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The problem of the hostile academics was now history except that, 
in the end, their efforts created great sympathy for Morag. Clearly the 
innocent party, her ideas assumed more weight than before. In some 
ways she was grateful for the tirade directed against her plans. 

Those who had her personal number called frequently with 
messages of support. Those who didn't, emailed or snail mailed. The 
biggest surprise was the number of offers to help. Retired teachers 
offered their time free of charge. Computer vendors offered blank 
DVD's, providing their logo was clearly seen by everyone. 

A Sydney computer company did a rush deal with a Chinese 
manufacturer and obtained an option to acquire and sell full size 
customised laptops for students at less than half the high street price. 
Morag arranged for a provincial finance organisation to provide 
parents with credit to buy the computers, at $20 a month for two 
years, something everyone could afford. 

The Linux community were fighting among themselves to try and 
have their software included in the package. Knowledge of these things 
was circulating on the Internet and then in the mainstream media. A 
nation reborn was a common slogan in the Sydney press. 

Morag flew to New Zealand and, in front of her small home in 
Taranaki, announced to the people of New Zealand that they had not 
been forgotten and would be an equal partner in the development of 
her new education. 

The hope of a dramatic shift in educating the nation was now 
taking the country by storm. “Anzacs will save the world once again” 
blared the major newspapers, quoting an obscure government 
minister whose own education was limited to words of two syllables. 

Morag announced a polling organisation would be calling a large 
number of students and asking their views on what was needed to 
improve the system. To participate they had to answer a few pertinent 
questions on Morag's objectives. If they clearly understood where she 
was heading, their views were sought. If not, they were discarded. 

She assured New Zealanders that Australians would also be taking 
the survey and equal value would be placed in the views of both sets of 
students. To pacify Australians, she pointed out to sea and told the 



Kiwis “it's the big island out there.” Nothing is more likely to gain 
support in Australia than suggesting Kiwis are dumb. In Kiwi-land, of 
course, they tell the tale of people emigrating over to Australia and the 
IQ level in both countries suddenly jumps higher. It's a friendly game, 
except in rugby, cricket or netball, where the scars are evidence of the 
level of competition. 

Rumours were circulating that Linus Torsvalds, the creator of 
Linux, was to be involved although this never materialised and it was 
probably wishful thinking by some news reporter trying to create a 
scoop. IBM and Sun Microsystems were reportedly standing by with 
massive amounts of money for the project, but that was, once again, a 
fantasy from a computer magazine's editor. None of this mattered to 
Morag. She knew where she was going and it would be done the Morag 
way with the Morag money. 

A press conference was scheduled in Brisbane and was one of the 
most well attended in the State's history. Perhaps a government 
minister passing out photos of his exploits with his mistress might 
have brought more reporters, but even that is debatable. This was truly 
a major event. 

They arranged for a satellite feed to Auckland, much to the disgust 
of the New Zealand media who missed out on an all expenses paid 
week on the Gold Coast. Such is life! 

Morag and Dudley fronted up to the media. “You'll have to excuse 
us, but we haven't had much of a need to do interviews before this.” 
There were a few cynical sniggers. “We've a few things we want to say, 
then we'll answer a few questions.” This produced more interest. 

“As we understand it, the general idea is that you ask pertinent 
questions of great public interest, and we answer questions you didn't 
ask, but which make us look good and strokes our egos.” 

“Is that correct?” Morag asked. There were a few genuine laughs. 
"We watched our politicians on TV last night, that's how we know how 
the game is played.” More laughs. “But we've got a surprise for you and 
you may have great difficulty handling it. We intend to break the rules 
and offer genuine answers to genuine questions. No holds barred and 
no ego trips on our part.” There was real shock from the press 
contingent. You couldn't play the game that way. It wasn't fair. 

“And further,” directed Morag, making her position absolutely 



clear, “you will treat everything we say and do with genuine 
objectivity. You can castigate us if we are wrong and we'll try to fix it. 
You can point out errors and omissions and we will be grateful. But 
remember, we have the public on our side and we are doing this for 
them, not for ourselves or to make more money than we already have.” 

She put on her sweet smile. “And you, gentlemen, if you 
deliberately and wilfully try to derail this vital process, for no good 
reason, this Mrs Armstrong will personally ensure you sing soprano in 
Church next Sunday!” 

“Right, let's get down to it. We need to educate people to do jobs, 
achieve high levels of competence, and progress in their chosen field. 
We don't need to teach them things outside those parameters. If the 
government wants them to learn French, or draw pretty pictures, 
that's up to them and ultimately, if we can get sufficient discussion, to 
the voters of each country.” 

“I'm not trying to influence the established educational system. On 
the other hand, businesses are crying out for people with the right 
attitude and the right understanding of what they do. Education, 
especially at university level, is expensive. Do we need a three year 
degree so that we can sit in a lab and drip solutions into a beaker, then 
write up the results on a standard form? I think not. But, in many 
cases, that's what's happening. I could teach a twelve year old to do the 
same thing to the same standards in a few hours and he, or she, hasn't 
even had the benefit of a first year high school education.” 

“The majority of what we teach is never going to be used, nor does 
it greatly expand the general knowledge of the subject. So why bother? 
As I said, I don't want to change the existing system, but I can't 
promise that employers won't bypass applicants with a university 
degree for one with proven straight forward common sense and clear 
thought processes. It's the employers who will make that decision.” 

“We are going to offer pupils the chance to improve their education 
and the benefits this will bring to the job market by providing 
interesting challenges to stimulate their decision making processes 
and their general subject knowledge.” 

“They will be given varying levels of complex problems to 
investigate and will continue until they feel they have reached the level 
where it starts to get uncomfortable. From that they make the decision 



whether they want to go further, or move over into another field where 
they can start from the bottom and work up once again.” 

“We would expect them to tackle a whole range of projects, with 
around twenty core subjects and another twenty secondary subjects in 
each field. Some people might start with an interest in mechanical 
engineering. There will be a model for mechanical engineers, which 
will challenge them on the thought processes necessary to be a 
successful engineer. They go up the tree, with the problems and 
situations becoming more serious and complex.” 

“At some stage they decide this is enough. They will have self- 
evaluated their comfort level. Then they decide if they are sufficiently 
interested in one of the subcategories in mechanical engineering. It 
could be auto engineering, engineering design, marine engineering 
and so on. They decide which category they want to try and start 
again.” 

“After a while they may find they don't have much interest in auto 
engineering so they try design engineering. Each time they start at the 
bottom with easy challenges and work up to the hard stuff. Eventually 
they will find something that consumes them, or possibly they will 
realise engineering has too much of the things they don't like doing. 
Perhaps this is the time for a career change and they try being a pilot 
on a jumbo jet.” 

“Start at the bottom, work your way up — no, that didn't work! Try 
being a chartered accountant. Start at the bottom, work your way up. 
Bingo! This is something I can really get my mind around. They go 
right up to the most complex problems and love every minute of it. 
Yes, I want to be a chartered accountant.” 

”We envisage that process taking many months but in the end it 
has been worth it. If you put that person in front of a real chartered 
accountant he, or she, will have the right thought processes and will be 
able to talk sympathetically about the subject.” 

“The next stage is to take the students and educate them in the 
subject to an extent that they clearly understand the principles, not 
from an academic standpoint, but from a practical standpoint. Real 
case studies will be used to present them with real scenarios and they 
will have to evaluate and make almost real decisions.” 

“When they are in their final year at school they will have as much 



understanding of accounting as a student at the end of their degree 
course. They will have the advantage of immediately joining an 
employer, who wants them, and earning a salary from day one. If they 
feel they want to do a degree, they can do it by distance learning, in 
their own time.” 

“That's the principle of what we intend doing. We want pupils who 
have a clear understanding of what they want to do, what their 
abilities and limitations are, and get them working in the field just as 
soon as they leave school.” 

“The benefits to both countries are accumulative and incalculable. 
They enter the tax system earlier, require no student loans and don't 
incur debt through this. They move up the ladder two or three years 
earlier then in the past, and are self sufficient from day one. Don't 
forget the benefits their earlier spending will have on the retail 
industry, to name but one.” 

“That's it. There's nothing complex in it, just a bit of thorough 
preparation and some hard work setting it up. We would expect a fully 
working system within twelve months.” This statement was met with 
gasps. “I said twelve months, and I mean twelve months.” 

The questions came thick and fast and it was clear scepticism was 
the order of the day. Morag was happy to let them loose. Within an 
hour the questions were focussing on the detail, the concept having 
been inadvertently accepted as a done deal. When the questions had 
reduced to a trickle Morag closed the discussion. 

It was to her credit that a gentleman from a major newspaper, not 
renowned for his charity, rose and thanked her on behalf of the media 
present. “I do believe, Morag, we have been fortunate to be present at 
one of the most important events in world history. Your vision will be 
successful, I'm sure of that, and you will make many human beings 
lead a better, more satisfied life, which will benefit all with whom they 
come into contact. I consider it my privilege to have been present 
today.” 

A nod from that level was what was required to release thunderous 
applause, and it went on for some time, with Morag being mobbed by 
the normally cynical media. It was a good day for everyone. 

Before they departed Morag knocked on the table to gain their 
attention. “The first module is already prepared. I need ten people to 



try it out. Who wants to be the guinea pig?” Everyone's hand shot up. 
“Excellent.” She produced ten tennis balls. “Whoever catches these will 
participate". She threw the balls and they formed scrums to try and 
secure one. Eventually ten souls held them up high, with smiles from 
ear to ear. 

“Wonderful,” beamed Morag. "I'll bet you are so pleased to have 
beaten the rest of the rabble. Congratulations. Now the even better 
news. Tomorrow, in full graphic detail, you are going to become 
gynaecologists!” 


* * fl¬ 


it rains in Queensland. Well, not just rains. It pours by the bucket 
load. The only good thing is that it is generally warm rain, so it's not 
too unpleasant. 

Queenslanders can usually expect the sudden downpours from 
November to April, but that's just an indication. The cunning 
weathermen keep a few unsuspected downpours up their sleeves and 
unleash them on innocent Brisbanites at a whim, any time that suits 
their twisted minds. 

Dudley went outside when the rain had stopped to inspect some 
plants in the garden. Frank Wilson, next door, was doing the same. 
They chatted over the fence. Frank remarked that Morag had found 
out about Queensland rain the hard way. “Hasn't she told you?” 

“Never said a word. What's the score?” 

“Keep it to yourself, Dudley. It's something that bothers her a lot.” 
And with that Frank began to relate the tale. 

In the early days Morag's experiences confirmed that water flows 
down under the force of gravity. The concept was quite clear to a 
science teacher but, in her naivety and her great desire to own a home 
in Brisbane, she bought the cheapest house available in the bottom of 
the price range. 

The real estate agent was there, bright and smiling, waiting for her 
arrival at the small property in Ipswich, about thirty kilometres from 
the school where she worked. 

“Why is it empty?” enquired Morag. The response was that they 
had been transferred. 



“How long has it been empty?” A further response was that the lady 
was unsure. She had only had the listing for two weeks. She neglected 
to inform Morag that it had revolved around the staff every few weeks, 
so that they could each provide such an answer. 

Morag was having major problems with a flatmate and could put 
up with her no longer. She bought the house. It was all she could 
afford. She was a science teacher and knew water flowed down due to 
gravity. And it did! She woke up one morning four months later to find 
the water was up the leg of her bed, almost reaching the mattress. Not 
a pleasant situation. She rummaged around, dressing herself while 
standing on the bed. 

The water was flowing in the front door and was being trapped in 
her bedroom. She was going to have to wade out the front. 
Unfortunately, the water had caused her to share her accommodation 
once again. Sitting on top of the chest of drawers was a large, deadly 
Eastern Brown snake, which had slithered up to get out of the water. 
She took a minute to ponder the situation, as you might have expected 
her to do. 

The first thing that occurred to her was that you don't, ever, mess 
around with an Eastern Brown snake. Not unless you're a professional 
snake handler. 

The second thing was that they are unpredictable and the third was 
that they can strike very, very quickly. The size didn't matter. You 
could die just as easily from a thirty centimetre baby as from a two 
metre adult. 

There didn't seem to be an easy solution to the problem. She 
continued to ponder. The telephone was outside the door and cell 
phones had not yet become indispensable items. It was Morag against 
the snake. 

Television programmes came to mind. If memory served her 
correctly you used a long handle, enticing the snake to twist around it 
and then you popped it into a Hessian bag and tied it up with rope. 
That was what needed to be done. Regrettably, she had neither a long 
handled object of any kind, nor a Hessian bag. That was plan A. She 
needed a plan B. 

The water was almost up over the bed and a decision had to be 
made soon. She decided there were no options except to make a run 



for the door and try to avoid the snake's bite. The window opened a 
small amount and there, appearing on the window ledge, as cool as 
could be, was the next door neighbour's cat. He looked around and 
decided to invite himself in, out of the rain. The feline jumped over 
onto the bed and was just about to settle down in comfort when he 
spotted the snake. At the same time the snake spotted him. It 
unwound a shade and prepared for some action. 

The cat arched its back and hissed. The snake went into a defensive 
attitude, ready to strike. The cat moved forward, miraculously 
calculating the distance the snake could travel. The snake struck, 
missed the cat, and then recoiled. Morag gasped. The cat moved a 
shade further forward. The snake tried again. The cat moved round to 
the side. The snake followed and struck again. The cat repeated the 
procedure time and time again. The snake tried and tried but the cat 
was always a few centimetres out of range. 

Suddenly, as the snake recoiled, the cat attacked, in a blur, 
grabbing the snake at the back of the head and throwing it around, 
back and forth, until it was dead. The cat then curled up and shared 
the chest of drawers with its victim. 

Morag had stopped breathing. Now, she slowly sent signals to the 
engine room that it was OK and her system could return to normal. 

Wading outside, she met the people next door who said they 
expected the rain to stop in a few minutes and the flooding to be gone 
in half an hour. Morag explained about the cat and the snake. They 
couldn't see what the fuss was about. There was no snake alive that 
could take on their Alfie. Morag waited with them until the water 
subsided and then prepared to go back inside and clean up. 

“Didn't you know this was a flood area?” asked the next door lady. 
“That's why the last people moved out.” Morag shook her head. 

“I would have thought the estate agent would have told you. They 
had a really big argument and the estate people had to pay them some 
money, or it would have gone to court. That's what we heard.” 

“You mean the estate agent who brought me round here before I 
bought the place?” Morag asked. 

“That's the one. She asked us not to talk about it to you and we 
didn't even know you were thinking of buying until you arrived with 
your furniture. We thought it was too late then and didn't want to 



worry you.” 

“Let me get this straight. The people moved out because the house 
gets flooded and the estate agents knew. Not only did they know, they 
asked you to keep quiet about it?” 

“That's about it, Morag.” 

Morag thanked them for their honesty, said not to worry and went 
inside to clean up. The snake and the cat were still on the chest of 
drawers. Morag considered what she was about to do. It was wrong, 
but that was too bad. She hoped she could live with that. Sometimes 
you needed revenge. 

During earlier conversations the estate agent had said she lived 
alone as her husband was overseas on a contract. Morag knew he 
would not be back for a few months. Next morning the estate agent 
went out to collect the newspaper as she usually did. 

The newspaper was heavier than normal. She took it inside and 
opened it up. Seconds later she was out in the street running around 
screaming and shouting and was on the verge of collapsing. People 
rushed to her aid, but she made no sense. She refused to go indoors. 

One of her neighbours went inside and came out with a newspaper 
wrapped around the head of a brown snake. “Some people are really 
sick,” was all she could offer. 

“So, Dudley,” Frank said, “that's the story as she told me about five 
years ago. Don't go repeating it, because I know she hates herself for 
what she did. But it probably explains why she maintains that some 
real estate agents are only one step above cockroaches.” 

* -35- -35- 


Back in New Zealand for a couple of weeks of R and R, they decided 
to go down to the beach at Waverley, walk on the sand and have a 
picnic. 

The Waverley beach was quite different to the ones in Brisbane and 
the Gold and Sunshine Coasts of South East Queensland. For starters, 
the sand was black and the beach was usually almost deserted. Morag 
had no preference as each could provide her with what she wanted. 

They parked at the end of the road and walked down the boat ramp 
to look at the strange rock structure, a gate, where the sea drove 



underneath. Passing on they looked into the numerous caves, hewn 
out of the rock, and then moved off along the beach where they found 
a spot and set mats down on the sand. Although less attractive to look 
at, the Waverley sand was not very abrasive and was consequently nice 
to walk on. 

Morag opened the picnic hamper and they pulled out the bowls of 
salad, rice, cold meats and, because they were on the beach, seafood 
cocktails. 

Neither of them was very interested in fishing, but they enjoyed 
having a few minutes with those who did. Over time they had picked 
up quite a bit about fishing techniques. As Dudley said, “We don't 
know what's ahead of us, or what's ahead of the world. Someday, we 
may have to be here, fishing, just to survive.” 

An angler was standing in the surf and Dudley headed off for a chat 
while Morag fussed with the picnic. Ten minutes later the man 
appeared with Dudley and accepted the offer of some food. He was an 
American, vacationing in New Zealand for a few weeks. 

When he heard Dudley had been in the classic car business the 
angler became very chatty. Classic cars were the big thing in his life. 
He was mainly interested in American cars from the thirties to the 
fifties, but showed quite an interest in the British cars Dudley had 
owned. 

Morag volunteered she once owned an original Mini Cooper, but 
they were so engrossed she might just as well have been talking about 
Mrs Smith's latest pregnancy. 

They enjoyed the conversation and the fisherman returned to the 
surf over an hour later. Morag and Dudley walked along the sand for a 
kilometre or so, then returned as the tide was on its way in. They 
collected their mats and the hampers and, after another few words 
with the fisherman, set off for their car. 

“That fellow was an encyclopaedia of data on American cars. I can't 
help thinking about the thriller books by that American guy who had 
the interest in classic cars. His hero kept them in an old hangar at 
Washington airport. Remember, he used to appear in his own books as 
an old prospector or whatever?” 

“He always had a cameo role. What was his name?” Dudley 
screwed his face in concentration. 



Suddenly Morag stopped in her tracks. She turned to look at the 
fisherman, but he was already walking back towards his car, up on the 
top of the cliffs. They could see it clearly now from where they stood. 

Dudley turned and saw the car, an old American model. “What was 
the fisherman guy's name, again?” 

Morag thought. “You know, he never told us.” 

“It couldn't be?” asked Dudley. 

“Purely a coincidence. It couldn't be anything else.” 

“Thank goodness for that, then.” They set off for Morag's house in 
Waverley. Strangely, by coincidence, they decided to relax, both 
picking up and reading a Dirk Pitt novel by Clive Cussler. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Morag decided she wanted an investment after Dudley's business 
had been sold. Something in property — bricks and mortar, solid as a 
rock. Being independent in the thought processes she decided to look 
for something that the real estate agents might have overlooked. 
Something with potential. 

Now, it is probably worth noting that Morag was the nicest, most 
genuine person you could ever wish to meet. For 99.999% of the time. 
On the other 0.001% she ate Prime Ministers for breakfast, caused 
media tycoons to cower into a corner, and generally got her own way. 
It happened, perhaps, once a year. 

Another of Morag's attributes was the ability to see the wood from 
the trees, analyse a situation and make a decision about the problem, 
or the participants, in a flash. Lawyers absolutely feared Morag and 
her straight logic. They would be found in all sorts of urgent meetings 
when she required them, anything that could form a legitimate excuse 
to be elsewhere. An intermediary was used to define the problem and 
give them breathing space. 

Morag, like much of the thinking population, considered real estate 
agents were just greedy, and other things, and that impinged upon the 
ethical standards people expected. Banks were two faced, offering a 
suggestion of working for the benefit of the customer and doing 
everything they could to screw them into the ground. 

Now, if you are an estate agent, or a lawyer, or a banker, you might 
like to take something to calm your nerves. Remember, Morag wants a 
property, she is nice for 99.999% of the time, and it is fifteen months 
since her last tantrum. It's three months overdue! 

Along comes Janet, big smile, warm handshake, and she smiles 
and laughs at every tiny comment Morag makes. She is unbearably 
friendly. Morag asks a few well placed questions and concludes Janet 
has a vacuum between her ears. She expresses this in medical 
engineering technical terms to Janet, who takes it as the ultimate 
compliment, smiles with delight and continues with her sales pitch, 
unabated. 

Morag excuses herself as something has come up. Janet assures 
her she will leave no stone unturned to find her the property she 



wants. Morag thinks the best thing is to put Janet under the stone and 
leave her there. 

The next property was a kilometre away and Ken was the salesman 
or, rather, Principal. Morag's thoughts were that he would just get paid 
more from the sale, otherwise he was no better than Janet. As he ran 
through his spiel, Morag imagined Ken was going to produce Barbie 
and they would sing the praises of the property together. She was sure 
he had even modelled his hair on the doll. She asked the same 
questions and the result was another vacuum. 

Ken knew that a rail line was going to be built, making the area 
even more attractive and increasing prices even further. There was so 
much development about to take place. Everything was just about to 
happen. It was a chance too good to miss. 

“How much property do you own here, Ken?” She watched for the 
tell-tale sign of lying. She needn't have bothered. “I don't own 
anything, Morag, but my wife, well that's a different matter, but 
obviously I can't talk about her investments.” It came off so pat she 
knew it was far from the truth. She'd try one more, then do the 
research. 

Number three was another lady and she had the same sales pitch. 
Everything was just about to happen and you'd be silly not to get in 
and make some real money very quickly. Values were going up every 
day. 

Morag asked the same questions, but this one was different. She 
was considerably older than Janet or Ken and had been around the 
block. She knew a vacuum seeking question when she heard it. As she 
began to answer the question, her phone would ring and she would 
have to take the call. 

She actually had two phones and used the hidden one to call the 
other. Each time she was required to answer, the phone would ring 
and the process stopped. Finally she put the phone away and declared 
she had to antagonise an errant lawyer who was holding up the 
transfer for one of her clients. After declarations of total commitment 
and support at any time for her valued customers, she disappeared in 
a generous width of four wheel drive. 

Morag was not all that happy to say the least. She felt that trying to 
fool her was a mark of disrespect to her personally, and also not what a 



nice person would do. A quick swizz around the Internet revealed no 
plans for future development along the lines the estate people had 
suggested. She called the Brisbane City Council and Queensland 
Government. Still nothing. 

The meter was reading 99.998% and climbing. It would have 
levelled and begun dropping if Janet hadn't phoned to excitedly tell 
her that she had just received a new listing and it was exactly what 
Morag wanted. The price was just a shade over Morag's budget and 
there were other people really interested, but a quick offer would 
stymie them. Would she like to see it tonight? 

The metre tipped over 99.999% and Morag simply hung up and 
switched off her cell phone. No one tries that with Mrs Armstrong. 

Dudley arrived home to find Morag baking away madly. He knew 
the signs. The sweat was pouring as she slaved away in the vicinity of 
the hot oven. “Care to tell me about it?” She covered the whole day in 
sixty seconds, sparing the vitriol to the last. 

Dudley thought for a few minutes. “I had them try that with me 
when I bought the house in Kenmore.” He looked at his wife and knew 
it was time to let her cut free and deal with it. His first thought was 
Those poor estate agents'. They could each see the other was in serious 
thought mode. 

After a few minutes he stood up, threw a fist in the air, and said 
“We'll get them, Morag, I promise, and it will be so sweet.” 

“You have a plan?” She knew Dudley too well to think he would not 
have a plan. “Don't need a plan, honey bunch!” Morag stared at him, 
trying to fathom where he was going. When Dudley called her 
anything other than Morag, someone, somewhere was in serious 
trouble. 

“Get your coat on. We can still make K-Mart before it closes.” 
Morag knew that for Dudley to go to K-Mart, either the world was 
about to end, they had started selling classic cars, or he really did have 
something up his sleeve. 

“Never waste time re-inventing the wheel, honey child!” She 
followed him out the door, still slightly dumbfounded. 

K-Mart was open for another half hour. “Plenty of time,” declared 
Dudley. “Head for the DVD section.” She followed faithfully, a 
respectful ten paces behind, just to be sure. 



“Honeysuckle, do you see what I see?” Morag shook her head. He 
picked up a DVD and held it in front of her. She screamed out loud. 
“Do you really mean it? Absolutely. Definitely. Genuinely?” She was 
quaking with excitement. 

“Guaranteed, Honeycomb. Absolutely guaranteed. We made so 
much money from selling the business we can afford to indulge 
ourselves.” 

They bought the video, went home, watched and discussed Robert 
Redford and Paul Newman in The Sting. Then they repeated it twice, 
discussing options as they went. At 3am, Morag felt they really had the 
motivation to make something work. 

“As Hannibal Smith says, Honeydew, I like it when a plan comes 
together. Welcome to the new A-Team.” Morag laughed and clapped 
like a child. 


* * * 


They mulled things over for a few days, then Dudley disappeared to 
have a talk with some friends in the legal field. He came back smiling 
and presented Morag with the legal position. They should target 
individuals, not the industry in general. In doing so the innocent estate 
agents, who did exist, would not suffer. The same applied to 
accountants and lawyers. Only the crooks should be targeted. 

“What is really important is that these crooks must put the noose 
around their own necks. We can guide them, but they must do it. They 
go into a venture in which their greed makes them incapable of 
resisting. It has to be really big.” 

Morag smiled and held her hands in mock prayer. “May they 
receive exactly what they desire which, if I'm correct, is the proceeds 
from a shonky deal that goes bad.” Eyes turned to Dudley for 
confirmation. 

“That's the plan,” Dudley confirmed, ’’although maybe the proceeds 
are a little less than they expect. We can't keep the money, though, 
that would not be right. I've worked it out with our legal friends. The 
Salvation Army will find themselves receiving anonymous donations 
for a period of two or three months. That should help them feel 
appreciated for all the hard work they put in.” 



Morag agreed. “The donations will be in kind, not money, so no 
one will be able to hoodwink it out of them, even if they could find out 
where it started its journey.” 

They threw ideas around for some time. 

“What do we know for sure?” Dudley asked. He answered his own 
question, “Well, they will use any rumours they get hold of as almost 
certainties when dealing with a potential customer. If there is a real 
chance the information is genuine and top secret, they will invest 
themselves, keeping everyone else out until they have achieved their 
profit level, when they will put it on the market and get out quickly.” 

“If it is really big, and they want partners, they'll bring in the 
crooked lawyers and financial consultants and the rest of the slippery 
creatures in the lagoon. The honest lawyers will stay well clear, to their 
credit, but they won't squeal on them. The legal brotherhood and all 
that sort of rubbish. Will they invest their own money? I doubt it. They 
borrow and invest from trust funds and similar things. If they make a 
profit, they keep it; if they make a loss the client bears the cost.” 

“It's not quite as cut and dried as that, but that's how it generally 
works. They can always find a friendly accountant to swear on a stack 
of Bibles that everything is above board and within the law. What we 
need is a crooked scheme that sounds genuine, with respectable 
connections. Where good honest crooks do things for good crooked 
reasons.” 

Dudley stared into space, trying to get things in the right order. “I 
was thinking of a South African scam, because there are a lot of South 
Africans moving money out of the country. It's all a bit dishonest. 
There are limits to what emigrants can take out of South Africa and so 
there is a lucrative trade in currency swapping and asset creation. A lot 
of it goes through very strange places, which immediately suggests 
something illegal.” 

“So, a South African offering a non conventional method of 
payment would be considered fairly legitimate. It may not be legal, but 
it's fairly common practice. Some people are so desperate to get their 
assets out of South Africa, they will discount them to ridiculous levels. 
Twenty per cent of ten million dollars is still an awful lot more than 
one hundred percent of a hundred thousand dollars.” 

"The good thing is that we will not be following the plot of The 



Sting, so no one can try and sue us for breach of copyright or 
plagiarism. We were just inspired by them.” 

Morag agreed and brought up a few pointers. “We need a genuine 
South African, who knows business practice. I'd think in South Africa 
today you could buy someone to do that. Then we need a venture over 
here that he proposes to invest in. It must be genuine and appear to be 
about to take off and make a fortune.” 

“We pass on enough information so that they read between the 
lines and make up a glorified version of the truth. We never make 
anything up, or tell lies. They'll do that for us. I'm thinking we might 
be able to further confuse the situation if we bring New Zealand into 
the equation, since we know it as well as we know Australia.” 

“If they ship the money through a tax haven, from South Africa to 
Australia then on to New Zealand, that's four separate jurisdictions. 
There are all sorts of tax havens they could use. The use of the tax 
haven would give it an appearance of crookedness, which is probably 
what they want to think.” 

“I like it,” Dudley replied. “Suppose there was a story about people 
secretly buying up properties in Taranaki? If it was very hush hush, it 
would create some interest. If we put the right questions to estate 
agents in Taranaki we can have them sit up and take notice.” 

“We simply need the local estate agents to be confident of big 
developments which, in Taranaki, they will consider to be inside 
information on another oil boom. They will pass it on to their mates 
and begin manipulating the property markets for their own well¬ 
being.” 

“It won't take long for the information to get over here to Australia. 
We need a player to arrive in Brisbane who has the edge over the New 
Zealand informants. Remember, we're not dealing with the genuine 
players. They won't get hurt. We are gunning for the greedy people 
who have taken so many people to the cleaners.” 

Morag was excited. “There is oil in Taranaki, it's there for all to see. 
If a knowledgeable person begins asking the right questions about oil 
developments, someone will start stories to feed their need for data. In 
a short time it will be perceived as gospel.” 

“That's how a South African oilman could arrive on the scene and 
look for business opportunities in Brisbane. He could let it be known, 



confidentially to the mark, that he is an oilman, with limited capital.” 

“This is getting better, Morag,” Dudley said. “At the same time New 
Zealanders, farmers from Taranaki, are making enquiries about 
buying big in the Queensland property market, particularly multi 
million dollar retirement properties. This is based upon the enormous 
sums they are negotiating with secret buyers for properties in 
Taranaki.” 

“Nothing has been finalised yet, but the buyers appear to be really 
serious. It will be assumed by the crooks that it can only be big 
amounts of oil. Not long afterwards, a group of New Zealanders then 
sign contracts on multimillion dollar properties in Brisbane with 
settlement in ninety days. They are believed to be farmers in Taranaki, 
although the buyers are not identified in the early stages. That is taken 
as the final proof.” 

Dudley paused and scratched his head while he thought about the 
potential scenario a bit further. “The crooks try to hijack the project, 
put money together and step in before the other lot can buy the 
properties.” 

Morag agreed. “What they don't realise is that they, and their 
lawyers, will have misinterpreted a few innocent words on a document 
and this will lead them on the wrong path. They won't know a thing 
about it until it is too late.” 

“I really like it, Dudley. We're simply restoring some of the 
equilibrium.” 

The plot was hatched and Morag's father had a strange request. 
Find, through his colleagues in South Africa, a 100% honest individual 
who wanted to emigrate to Australia or New Zealand with his family. 
All costs would be met by Morag and he would have to help bring 
some bad guys under control. Oil industry experience would be needed 
and he must be able to present himself as a senior executive. 

“Morag's on her white charger again, Margaret,” he explained 
excitedly. “I'd better do as I'm told.” 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Frikkie Delport, the imported South African, spent a day 
introducing himself via the telephone to some of the major real estate 
agents. Not all those in the field are crooks, so it was necessary to 
recognise that and concentrate only on those who had a track record. 
In particular, attention was placed upon those who had received 
complaints about their ethics, and who had been exonerated by the 
industry's self policing facility. 

The statistics showed a lack of sufficient complaints being upheld 
by this body. Morag did some research and some basic statistics and 
was convinced there was an industry cover up. No other watchdog has 
such favourable decisions for their members. 

“Good morning, my name is Frikkie Delport, and I need to talk to 
someone about buying a property.” Frikkie used his heavy Afrikaans 
English, enough to be understood, with just enough to suggest he had 
something special in mind. She asked him to spell it out for her, which 
he did. 

The receptionist had been primed. “Our agents represent clients in 
different areas Mr Delport. If you have a particular area in mind I'll 
pass you on directly to that agent.” She waited for the response as she 
juggled the keys and continued preparing an email. 

A suburb was mentioned. “It's been recommended to me. Perhaps 
you can tell me if that is a good area?” 

“Yes, it is, Sir, definitely a very good place to reside. I'll transfer you 
now.” 

Within seconds a silvery voice was on the line. “James Campbell. 
How may I help you, Mr Delport?” He was wasting no time. Frikkie 
went through the spiel of looking for a nice place for his family and 
quoted an upper limit just about double the amount of the highest 
priced house in the window. Campbell utilised just a little too much 
time in responding. “Snared,” thought Frikkie. 

“I'm sure we can find something suitable, Mr Delport. May I 
suggest I come over with details of some properties in the morning 
and see how these might fit in with your needs.” He paused for a 
response, which did not happen. “I could come over tonight, if you'd 
prefer.” 



“No, that's all right. I've other things on today, but I'm looking at 
investments in addition to a place to park my body.” Campbell 
breathed a sigh of relief. He needed to call some other firms and see if 
they had anything he could sell on their behalf. 

“Shall we say ten thirty tomorrow morning, and would you assist 
me by giving me a contact number so I can confirm you're free before I 
arrive?” He received hotel room and cell phone numbers. “Would I be 
right in assuming you're from South Africa? I've had many South 
African clients and have been fortunate enough to find them suitable 
properties.” 

“Yes, we can't really hide our accents, can we?” Frikkie gave a 
chuckle. “I expect you know the ropes then, that it's cash, and that it 
can be transferred quickly.” There was silence at the other end. 
Commissions were being calculated and spent. “Are we on the same 
wavelength. Can you handle this?” 

“Mr Delport, I understand completely. In the event you are 
satisfied with one of our properties, would you be making a transfer 
from overseas? Some of our clients are based outside the country and 
might prefer that the financial arrangements take place elsewhere, and 
that could be to your advantage due to the rates of exchange.” 

“Can I be assured of your absolute discretion, Mr Campbell? That 
is very important to me.” 

Campbell was convinced this might be his first chance at the really 
big one, with spill overs that would do his career and bank balance 
some considerable benefit. “It goes without saying, Mr Delport. Our 
clients have the right to our total and absolute confidentiality. I think, 
if you make enquiries, you will find that is corroborated by the 
respected voices in the real estate industry.” 

“Not to worry, James, I've already been given that assurance from 
some well placed people. I just wanted to hear it from you.” Campbell's 
heart was pumping. “I think we might be able to do some business, but 
let's leave it until the morning, and certainly not on the telephone,” 
said Frikkie. “See you then, and thanks for your help,” and he broke 
the connection. 

Campbell sat there for a few minutes, trying to come to terms with 
what he had heard. Here was the chance of getting involved with 
something big, probably a little iffy, and most probably lucrative. He'd 



keep it close to the chest. He might even leave and set up his own 
business, taking the whole of the commission instead of sharing it. He 
made some calls to a person dealing in information and agreed a fee 
for anything they could get on Frikkie Delport. A package was 
delivered to his home by taxi at ten o'clock that evening and he pored 
over it for half the night. 

Unknown to Campbell, Morag had constructed an identity based 
upon the combined details of some ten Frikkie Delport's, currently 
residing in various places including South Africa. All were of the same 
age, all were Afrikaners, speaking the Dutch/Flemish like tongue of 
Southern Africa. 

Morag built a composite figure, using the things that were similar 
to some of them, such as height, weight and so on. She had designed 
an employment record that was neutral, and could have fitted several 
of them. A real crook would be difficult to pin down, anyway. It just 
depended on how people wanted to view the profile. There was enough 
of the individuals to pass a cursory test. Campbell would have received 
enough to satisfy his needs and not enough to cause him to make 
further enquiries. 

The file contained gaps which suggested Frikkie had dropped out 
of circulation for months, even years at a time. Perhaps jail, or in 
hiding, or just using an alias. In any event, it was what someone in 
Campbell's position wanted to hear. The Frikkie Delport sitting in the 
hotel room that morning was, in reality, a Frederick Delport, just close 
enough to say his Afrikaans friends always called him Frikkie. 
Frederick Delport adopted Morag's profile, and made it his own. 

The sun was shining brightly when Campbell met with Frikkie for 
coffee at the hotel. They sat outside and Frikkie raved on about the 
light being just like it was in South Africa. He then spent some time 
talking about the wild animals that prowled the streets when he was a 
youngster, and the anecdotes convinced Campbell of his complete 
bona tides. 

Frikkie produced a thin file, and Campbell saw his own name on 
the cover. “I'm sorry about this, but there's a lot at stake, and I wanted 
to make sure we could work together. Take a read and confirm the 
details are correct.” He passed the file over to a not too amused 
Campbell, who went through it very quickly, finally smiling his 



approval. 

“We need to do these things, James, you know that, and there's 
nothing personal in it. If you confirm the details, we can work together 
without any problem.” Frikkie produced his 'integrity' smile. 

“I understand, Mr Delport, it's just business. No hard feeling on 
this side.” 

“Call me Frikkie, I prefer it that way.” Campbell beamed with 
pleasure. He had been accepted into the big league. 

They talked in general terms about the property business and 
Frikkie indicated Campbell might have to bring in some others due to 
the amount of property they were contemplating. He then talked over 
Campbell's head, creating the impression that he was some sort of 
property guru. He stressed the need for a lead player, indicating 
Campbell would be that person. Putty in the hands of the expert. 
Campbell was both punch drunk and euphoric. 

Dudley had used some contacts to discover James Campbell, not so 
much for his ability, which was limited, but for one or two of his 
relations. James would sell the project to them, ask for assistance, and 
get them to finance much of the project. They were the real marks. 

“You're probably wondering why you are so fortunate to be asked 
to work with us on this project, James? Well, it's simple. We find the 
best way of achieving our objectives, at least we did in South Africa, is 
to provide people in the lower orders with opportunities to move up to 
the higher orders. Simply, they work harder and bend the rules 
because the benefits are just so much more important to them.” James 
was not sure if this was a compliment. 

“We have people going around asking about properties all over the 
place. When we find someone who fits our profile we buy one or two 
properties from them, with the odd piece of 'non-standard' finance. 
Then we listen to see if they are discreet. Your South African buyers, 
whilst genuine, also received a fee from our organisation for providing 
data on the transactions. I'm pleased to say you passed 100%, or I 
would not be sitting here with you.” James could feel the pride swell 
deep down inside. 

“Just one thing. You're in or you're out. You see it through. For that 
you'll make a lot of money, but you will keep your mouth shut to 
everyone else. No bragging you got the big one. That would attract the 



wrong people and we would not be happy at all. You understand?” 
Campbell nodded. 

“OK, so are you in, or out?” 

“I'm in, of course, Frikkie. I want to go places in life and I realise 
this is a chance I won't get again. You can rely on me.” 

Frikkie produced a small book. “That's an Afrikaans dictionary. I've 
underlined a series of words and you can see the Afrikaans equivalents 
with the pronunciation. Just take a few minutes now and then to 
memorise them. If we have to make instant decisions, or communicate 
without other people understanding, then you need to know what to 
say.” 

“Don't worry about trying to put sentences together. Just be able to 
put one or two words together, such as ten o'clock - my office. If you 
say them quickly, no one except an Afrikaans speaker will understand. 
I'll go through it with you next week and help you with the 
pronunciation.” James immediately accepted such things now that he 
was moving up in his profession. 

“Leave the details of the properties with me and I'll have a look at 
them and maybe ring you tomorrow. If not, drop off some other 
options at the hotel. Call me on the cell phone a week today, in any 
case, and we'll get together on the Afrikaans thing.” 

Frikkie stood up and shook hands, then disappeared. 

Back at Morag's they sat down with coffee and Frikkie went over 
the events. 

“So, he's hooked?" enquired Dudley. 

“Absolutely. He thinks he's about to move into the really big league 
and he'll bend the rules to get there.” 

Morag chipped in. “We don't want him hurt, Frikkie. He's just a 
greedy individual and he's going to get a fright. From that he might 
learn a valuable lesson. But it's those higher up we want to nail. The 
ones who create the corruption and sustain it, until honest people are 
forced to do the same.” 

“Agh, don't worry Morag, I'll take care of him. I quite like him, 
greedy as he is. He's repairable.” 

“What's the next step?” asked Dudley. 

“I think we let it settle a little. I'll go and see the properties and 
we'll chat, then I'll drop into the conversation that I'm in oil.” Dudley 



nodded in agreement. “He'll ask a few questions,” Frikkie continued, 
“and I'll direct him along Morag's highway.” Morag nodded. 

“I'll make it quite clear that this is big, but exclusive. There are no 
plans to let others in - it's just for our group. Perhaps we might let 
locals into some of the peripheral things, but not the main project. 
That is just too lucrative. He'll be offering to bathe my feet for a chance 
at the action.” 

“We'll accidentally leave around a fax in Afrikaans, which he will 
try and decipher, and he'll then think he has the inside knowledge on 
the oil scheme. Since this involves buying up properties on behalf of an 
oil company, he will assume it's massive and that the real estate 
industry will want to be involved. At that stage the potential for 
personal brownie points from his masters will overtake the need to 
keep the client's affairs confidential.” 

Morag and Dudley smiled at one another. 

“After that, we set them up to put money into schemes to buy up 
the areas where they suspect oil will be produced and they happily do 
so. We take the money and the Salvation Army has a field day, 
providing services to the needy. It will be seen that if James hadn't 
deciphered a confidential fax, written in Afrikaans, then no one would 
have been any the wiser. Events will prove it was his lack of 
understanding of the language that caused the error.” 

“The fax will be shown to say one thing and, perhaps, some of the 
words in the dictionary have alternative meanings, hence the 
misunderstanding. I can honestly say that if James had asked me, I 
would have corrected his mistranslation.” 

“So, we're on track, as far as you're concerned, Frikkie?” Morag 
asked. 

“There's nothing that is causing me a problem, Morag. They'll do 
just as we want them to do.” Half an hour later Frikkie went off home, 
and it was definitely not to a hotel room. Dudley had a friend who ran 
the particular hotel and, as a favour, was very happy to play along with 
the scheme. 


•5f *5f *5f 


George Morrison was reading the financial section of the 



newspaper when his Personal Assistant breezed in and said James was 
in reception. “He said it was important.” 

“OK, let's see what he wants. It must be important for my nephew 
to get off his backside and enter the dragon's lair.” They both laughed 
openly. 

Ten minutes later James was working his way through the events 
of the last few weeks. When he reached the fax in Afrikaans, George 
was puzzled. 

“He received a call on his cell phone, excused himself and went 
outside to talk. I could see him reading data off some documents. He 
turned over the fax before he left, so I deduced it had something he 
didn't want me to see. I just put it through the photocopier in the 
corner and stuffed the copy in my pocket. There was always a chance it 
might be useful.” 

“How do you know it's genuine? I didn't know you were blessed in 
the linguistic department, James? I remember your mother was highly 
embarrassed when you flunked French.” George produced one of his 
broad smiles and shook his head. 

“I know, but this is different. Apparently, Afrikaans is some sort of 
junior language to Flemish and Dutch. The Dutch say it's a sort of baby 
language. It doesn't have much complexity, so it's easy to translate. I 
scanned the document and put it through a computerised translator 
and it came up with the goods. It's as accurate as you can get.” 

James had forgotten that the computerised translation programme 
had been provided by Frikkie after their first attempt at pronunciation. 
He didn't know that it had been doctored by Morag to translate this 
particular document exactly as she wished. Other documents would 
translate properly. Anyone else seeing the original would have 
translated it to produce rather different output. It wasn't something 
James could complain about to the consumer watchdog. 

“Absolutely genuine?” 

“Guaranteed. Look for yourself.” James set down a folder and 
George browsed through the contents, particularly the personal data 
on Frikkie. George picked up the phone and a heavy looking man 
arrived a few minutes later. 

“Bernie, take this file and let me know about this Delport guy. 
James has been through it and you'll see the reports. He seems OK, 



but I'm sure you have ways of doing a further check.” Bernie left 
without saying a word. 

“Call me around five, James. Bernie should have something for us 
by then. He's good.” Unfortunately for them, George, James and 
Bernie were unaware they were up against a highly motivated Morag, 
and that she was the best. 

When James called just after five George was tied up, but a barely 
communicative Bernie said he had made enquiries and Frikkie was 
OK. They were interested and he said George had asked James to call 
round to his home any time after seven. 

Morag's profile, reference and background on Frikkie had been 
good enough to convince Bernie he was the genuine article. By 
switching between small sections of real people's background 
everything was verifiable in some way, even if the standard credit 
references and other data were not too cohesive. 

The assumption was that Frikkie had a few skeletons in his 
cupboards. They were interested in proving Frikkie was not completely 
honest — the last thing they wanted to hear was that he was. Morag 
had skilfully matched fact and fiction to provide them with exactly 
what they wanted. 

George and James sat around the table in the dining room, having 
a light meal. “You know the guy, James, how do we handle him.” He 
bit on another sandwich. 

“I know he doesn't have the total cash he needs for the purchases,” 
Campbell replied. “He needs capital. We can either offer to find it for 
him, or we can ask for a piece of the project.” 

“I don't think he has a lot of choice. I'm selling him a fairly 
expensive place in Indooroopilly and that will be cash, but I'm not sure 
he has massive amounts himself, although he always refers to his 
partners as having the real money.” 

“Let me get this straight in my mind,” George said. “The oil is in 
New Zealand. At the moment only Delport knows much about it, and 
that's because he's an oilman. He says the Americans have satellite 
technology and sooner or later they will identify and quantify this and 
then all hell will break loose. He and his partners want to buy up the 
land under the guise of a dairying operation before that happens. We 
don't know if they have the money they need.” 



“Finally, Delport has no idea you know about the oil. Your 
knowledge is restricted to him and his partners making a quick profit 
from buying land, setting up a dairy processing plant, then selling the 
land off again at a very large profit.” 

“That's about it, George.” 

“It seems a shame to let an outsider in on our operations.” George 
mused. “Why don't we take over and keep the benefits to ourselves?” 
George sat back and expanded. “We'll take his money, of course, and 
that of his partners. And we'll have to let some of our New Zealand 
friends into the action. But I want control.” He looked directly at 
James. “Do you think he trusts you enough to lead him to us? We need 
the specifics on where to buy, and to do that he needs to be in for his 
own benefit. If they put their own money in then we can be sure the 
land is legitimate and not a scam.” 

“Trust? Well, you never know,” James replied. “I think so, but I'd 
be a fool if I said it was a certainty. Lead him? I don't see why not. We 
get on well, no serious problems.” He grinned. “If he needs the money 
he'll go along.” 

George nodded. “Did the fax say anything about the timing for the 
Americans becoming involved? We all know there might be lots of oil 
under and around New Zealand. Haven't they shown an interest 
before?” 

James was mentally rethinking the fax. “As I recollect, they had 
done surveys before, but the level of sophistication was poor. World 
events have changed things and it's logical that the surveys will be re¬ 
examined. That was why they wanted to get a move on. I know they 
want to buy up the land within a few months. That was specifically 
stated in the fax.” 

“Where is this fax? Can I read it?” George asked. 

“No, it was translated on the screen and didn't save. I thought I had 
put it on the hard disk and went to print it later, but there was only 
gibberish.” 

George nodded, having had similar things happen in his own office. 
He did not realise Morag had been heavily involved in the failure, via 
the translation software. 

“I couldn't get my hands on the original as Frikkie had put it away 
and I'd destroyed the photocopy once it was in the computer.” 



“You're certain everything was genuine? Not that I dispute your 
version of events, but there's a lot of money involved and it's not all 
mine. You're 100% sure?” 

“A hundred and one percent. There is absolutely nothing to suggest 
this is not totally legit.” 

“Legit is not what I want to hear, James.” He give him a friendly 
punch on the arm. “But I accept what you say and your analysis. You 
have no reason to misrepresent the situation and we're family, after 
all. OK, we go for it!” 

“How do you want me to deal with Frikkie?” 

“Take it easy until I've spoken with my partners. We can use client 
funds, arrange loans, find all sorts of questionable things and present 
them as cast iron securities. Our friends in the big banks will help, for 
a price, of course.” 

“Next question, then. How long do I stall?” 

“No more than a week, I'd say. Why doesn't your best friend get 
himself killed in a car accident in the Northern Territory? It'll take you 
two days to get there, a couple of days to pay respects and have the 
funeral, and a couple of days to get back. Call Frikkie and let him give 
you his condolences, then get yourself a hotel up at Noosa and take a 
week's holiday. That should stall him until we have our plan in place. 
Introduce us a week on Monday, and I'll take over from there.” 

James should have wondered why his cell phone needed charging 
more often than normal. It wasn't as if he was using it more. Dudley 
had a friend who had quickly and easily changed over the contents of 
James's cell phone, reinstalled the numbers and the call records, all 
when James was in the shower. A conversation could be recorded, 
condensed to levels only available to a select group of people, and 
relayed when a command was sent by Morag. 

With GPS included, just about everything James did was being 
monitored in considerable detail. Frikkie was able to prepare his 
condolences before James even announced his misfortune. 

A week later, with James back from his sad experiences, he 
announced he had met with his uncle en route and found out he was 
looking for investments. He had said nothing, but wondered if it might 
be an opportunity for Frikkie and his dairy project? Frikkie was all 
ears and indicated James could set up a meeting. 



Frikkie was duly delivered to George's office, where several other 
people were already assembled. Introductions were made and Frikkie 
knew a considerable amount of their backgrounds. Another of Morag 
and Dudley's friends had drawn up profiles of George's associates, 
with suggestions as to their weak spots. As Frikkie moved around, 
shaking them by the hand, he thought “greed, greed, greed and greed.” 

George was grateful he was prepared to share his project with them 
and hoped they could work together to their mutual advantage. Frikkie 
responded in a similar fashion. Pleasantries were exchanged and 
everyone laughed heartily at the small joke Frikkie tried. “Got you,” he 
thought. No one ever laughed heartily at a Frikkie joke. 

Frikkie outlined the scope of the dairy project, after cautioning and 
receiving their promises of absolute confidentiality. They failed to 
notice he did not ask them to sign anything to that effect. 

The dairy project was an ideal opportunity to set up in competition 
with Fonterra, the major force in New Zealand dairying. Frikkie 
mentioned he had considerable contacts in South African dairying 
circles and, should it be decided to set up a competitive dairy facility, 
he could lay his hands on the necessary expertise. 

The second option was to buy the land, establish dairy herds at 
very efficient animal to land ratios and knock the socks of the existing 
farmers. In either event the objective would be to produce an 
operation that would be worth a great deal more than was necessary to 
establish it. After achieving a profit it would be sold off and there 
would be buyers galore. 

The group nodded and agreed with everything he said. He 
produced some figures which James had photocopied and passed 
around. It looked good on paper. The group knew their attention was 
just a ploy and they were only intent upon discovering where the land 
locations were. Frikkie also knew the attentive listening was just a ploy 
and he was only interested in not telling them where the locations 
were until the time was right. 

They broke for lunch. 

The miniature transmitter Frikkie had concealed in his clothing 
was being picked up in his parked car and the content passed to Morag 
and Dudley. They were joined by selected staff from Morag's 
organisation and an analysis of the comments made. Everyone was 



happy with the results so far. 

The general plan called for Frikkie to have himself invited to meet 
with some of the members of the group, on their own. He easily found 
reasons to take legal and accounting advice and other services. These 
were lined up over the next few days. 

After lunch a consensus was reached that the group would be 
happy to invest in Frikkie's dairy scheme, providing they were happy 
with the details. Frikkie promised to put together a full proposal over 
the next two weeks, when they would gather once again to formalise 
matters. Frikkie said he would provide the locations of the land at that 
time, if the agreements were signed by all parties. Smiles abounded. 

George indicated Harold would be Frikkie's liaison and two aged 
and well connected senior lawyers from New Zealand agreed. They 
were over for the duration of the project, operating from the Brisbane 
branches of associate firms. Frikkie left them to their own 
deliberations. 

“That went well,” said George. “We'll have the locations in a couple 
of weeks. I want all the finance available immediately. We may get 
wind of something before he provides the details.” 

The group broke into bright smiles. Morag did the same, for a 
different reason. Frikkie had left a two hour bug, which would cease 
operating after that time and be unrecognisable as anything other than 
a crumb of biscuit. It would probably be vacuumed up during the 
night. 

George addressed his team. 

“I want you, Kevin, to get your people at the land registry organised 
and transfers to take place immediately you send them on. We can 
afford to make very generous offers to the current owners, but transfer 
must be within days and with total confidentiality.” 

“Henry, make sure all the local lawyers know we are behind 
something big and will not be happy if they don't endorse our offers 
and advise on immediate purchase.” 

“We'll offer a twelve month rent free period during which they will 
have the cash and can look for other land or whatever they want to do 
with their unexpected windfall. No lawyer will advise against that — do 
I make the position clear?” 

After some further scheming, George asked the group to disperse 



quietly. Morag, monitoring this, settled down to begin the next stage of 
the operation. 


* * -35- 


Back at Morag Centre, a team began working up a script Frikkie 
could use on the two Kiwi lawyers. They intended to force the sale of 
land which they believed was worth a very considerable fortune and 
charge their clients fees whilst they withheld this information from 
them. They would be one of the parties financially benefiting from the 
deception. 

Another team would begin an examination of the land transfer 
system's computers. Everyone knew that viruses were to be found in 
computer systems. If transfer of land from one owner to another could 
not be completed because of a virus in the system, then no one would 
consider this strange. 

Morag's thinking went into high gear. Without doing anything 
illegal, Morag decided they would simply arrange for the anti-virus 
software to cut in and do its designed job in life. It would protect the 
system from a series of out of normal events, none of which were 
against the law. That would mean everything would stop until a 
systems engineer rectified the situation. It might happen time and 
time again. This time delay was crucial to Morag's plan. 

* * * 


Frikkie came round to the Armstrong home that evening to discuss 
events, but Morag and Dudley decided they needed a break and 
invited him to stay for dinner. They stood around in the kitchen as she 
prepared some pasta and salad, with something else thrown in 
depending on individual needs. That was the marvellous thing about 
putting food away in the freezer. People didn't have to eat the same 
food as each other. 

Morag asked Frikkie about Southern Africa. He was passionate 
about the area as he had known it and less than enthusiastic about 
things as they were today. He explained his views and they could 
understand where he was coming from. 



Frikkie talked of his youth in Rhodesia, now known as Zimbabwe. 
They were amazed as he told stories of living in the mining town of 
Wankie, just off the edge of the Kalahari Desert. It was the old colonial 
style of living. The company that owned the town could give you 
twenty four hours notice to get out if they didn't like your conduct and 
there were no laws to challenge them. 

He told tales of wild African elephants walking across the road at 
the shopping centre. They would lie down on the main road at night, 
to enjoy the warmth of the tarmac. Unfortunately, grey elephants, on 
dark grey roads, were not easy to see, and it was not unusual to hear 
someone had killed themselves by driving straight into an elephant. 

Lions were not the problem people feared them to be. You could 
generally be in the vicinity of lions when you were out in the bush and 
they would not be a threat. In Frikkie's experience, it appeared the 
lions did not think there was enough meat on a human to make it 
worth the effort of chasing them. 

He did have a great respect for baboons. They'd rip you into pieces, 
as a sort of scientific exercise, just to find out how you worked. They 
were too strong and too clever. They were also much bigger than you 
thought. You stayed well clear of the baboons. 

Frikkie had been chased by crocodiles, stalked by a leopard, 
attacked by a water snake, and had to run away from bounding hippos. 
And clearly he had loved the country. He'd moved down to South 
Africa when Mugabe assumed power and had watched the decline with 
great sorrow. Rhodesia was castigated by the world and eliminated. 
Can anyone say Zimbabwe is better? Are the people of the country 
better off now under Mugabe than they were under the Europeans? To 
Frikkie, the facts were clear. 

South Africa was a different situation altogether. Frikkie felt it 
could go either way. People who lived outside Africa didn't understand 
the fabric. In Africa you respected the one who gave you the biggest 
hiding. That was how things had always been. It didn't matter if the 
person was black or white, or any colour in between, just as long as he 
treated you harshly. Then you could respect him. 

Democracy was a foreign concept in Africa and, while it could be 
imposed, the reality is that it would only work on the surface. African 
democracy was purely cosmetic and, underneath, the old rules applied 



as was demonstrated by Mugabe in Zimbabwe. 

Frikkie told all sorts of interesting stories about his childhood, 
much of which kept them in a continual state of laughter. With the 
dishes stacked in the dishwasher, they finally sat down and got on with 
business. 


* * * 


It was Melbourne Cup day and Morag thought back to her teaching 
days. Whenever Harry Findley wanted to give someone a really hard 
surveillance operation he waited until Melbourne Cup day. 

This horse race quite literally brought the country to a stop and 
much of New Zealand as well. In Victoria it was a public holiday and in 
the other States televisions were brought into the office to watch. Not a 
lot of work was done. 

Queensland, which did not have summer time, was then an hour 
behind New South Wales and Victoria, and school was over just in 
time for the staff to have a small Melbourne Cup party in the staff 
rooms. 

Morag always had something else on that day, although no one 
could possibly work out what. Absolutely nothing happened when the 
Melbourne Cup was being run. One of the previous Melbourne Cup 
winners had come from Morag's other home in Waverley, New 
Zealand, and people just couldn't fathom how Morag had no interest 
in horse racing and, especially, in the Melbourne Cup. 

Harry had discovered at an early stage that Morag was one of the 
few people in the country who didn't bet. Many professed a similar 
outlook, but they generally went along with the office sweepstake, or 
had a flutter with their fellow workers. Not Morag. Many 
Presbyterians from Scotland don't gamble. Ever. They don't object to 
others doing it, in moderation, but they stay clear of the business 
themselves. Having a Presbyterian Minister for a father rather 
endorsed that view. 

The worst time to carry out a surveillance operation was when you 
were on your own with no cover of any kind. That's what the 
Melbourne Cup provided. For half an hour, Morag could walk through 
empty streets and empty shops, save for the unfortunate cashiers 



listening in on transistor radios. 

Harry had phoned on that Melbourne Cup day a few years before. 
“I've got a good team here and I want to push them up the ladder. 
They deserve it. So they need a real test, where their qualities can be 
recognised. I need you to give them a really hard time. What do you 
have in mind?” 

“You know the score, Harry. Never tell the left hand what the right 
hand is doing.” She was bubbly with excitement. It was not often 
Harry's very best were given to her. “Where, and when?” 

“It's up to you, Morag. It's your show. Just keep it within the usual 
confines and call in an anonymous report of a suspicious activity with 
the location. I'll get them down there pronto.” 

“I'll let my class out a few minutes early. Wait for the call around 
two.” 

At five to two Morag called in from the railway station, describing 
herself as wearing a pair of black slacks and a bright red top. “There's a 
train leaving in one direction in twelve minutes and one in the other 
direction four minutes later. The station is deserted. I'll take a short 
journey and get off before the race begins. That's all you're getting, 
Harry.” 

“Oh, I love it, Morag. Make them work for their promotion.” Click, 
he put the phone down. 

Morag waited until the train arrived and they were good. No one 
was on the station, meaning they had put someone on at the previous 
station, and they must have one going in each direction. They were 
quick. She looked around, but there was only a couple sitting at the far 
end of the carriage. Someone would have been watching the railway 
cameras, or calling in a favour from a railway employee to inform 
them what was going on. They would know where she was going. 

She walked through the aisle to the double doors between the 
carriages where, in an instant, she inflated a small parcel which 
became a remarkably realistic baby carrier, sitting over her chest, 
complete with a remarkably realistic sleeping baby. Her top was pulled 
apart at the Velcro seams and scrunched up into nothing, then put into 
a panel on the baby carrier. A wig, fixed under her collar, was pulled 
over her head and a pair of glasses fixed in place. 

Morag bent down and pulled off the Velcro covers on her black 



shoes to reveal a pair of trainers. To all intents and purposes she was a 
new father, taking his new baby for an outing. The front located baby 
holder completely masked the shape of her figure. The total time, start 
to finish was roughly three seconds. 

She exited at the next station and quickly moved into the car park, 
where the car had been left during her lunch break. She could see two 
people running down the train looking for someone. They were in 
panic. Morag looked around the bare streets and could find no one. 

The car had been swept for bugs by Harry, on her insistence, after 
he had called. She was on her own. No GPS units were in operation. 
There were surveillance cameras everywhere, but she was in a 
borrowed car, of the wrong sex, with a baby on board. They would 
eventually make the connection but that would be some time yet. She 
moved the baby carrier to the rear seat and strapped herself in. 

Morag decided this was cause for a celebration and drove to 
Harry's office in Toowong. The office was in lock down due to the 
Melbourne Cup. She called Harry on his mobile after refitting the baby 
to her chest. “Harry, do you see a man with a baby outside your 
office?” 

Harry looked down the passageway and saw the man outside the 
locked door. “Yep, I see him.” 

“That's me, Morag, you idiot.” 

Harry fell off his seat and rushed down to open the door. 
“Wonderful. Absolutely wonderful, Morag. How did you do it?” 

“Go and watch the Melbourne Cup, Harry. We'll talk after it's 
finished.” He complied with her instructions. 

Just as the horses crossed the line, amid the cheering and shouting, 
for they had backed the winner, Harry's phone rang. “How could you 
lose her Richard? She must have been in plain view constantly. The 
town's dead for the Melbourne Cup.” He waited and heard a long 
excuse. “Richard, you never, ever, lie to me, do you understand?” 
There were mumbles at the other end of the line. 

“I don't care Richard, you tried to lie to me, and that doesn't sit 
well.” More mumbles. “Who do you think she is anyway, David 
Copperfield? In case you don't know, Richard, he's an illusionist. Plain 
and simple. Women don't simply disappear on a moving railway 
carriage. I hear you, Richard, but it just does not happen.” 



He let the message settle in. “OK, Richard, you screwed up. Having 
said that, it looks as if you were up against the Grand Master. I doubt 
if anyone could have put her under surveillance today. Come on in and 
get your share of the money we won on the horses.” 

Harry disconnected the phone and turned to Morag, “Silly man, he 
said the woman just walked down the corridor of the train and 
disappeared. Maybe we need to have his brain examined.” 

“Now, Morag, get off before he gets here and eyeballs you. You 
should never have come here. I'll have to threaten these guys with the 
plague, or permanent celibacy, or something worse you do with a pair 
of kitchen scissors.” He looked at the men sitting watching a TV 
screen. “This person does not exist. Ever. Do you understand?” Serious 
nodding took place. 

Morag left and went home with the baby in the back seat, hoping 
some alert cop would not see the lack of a baby restraint. It worried 
her enough that she stopped the car and dumped the baby in the boot, 
with the holder. A minute later the police emergency line was hearing 
from a lady, in a block of apartments opposite where Morag stopped, 
of a man throwing a baby into a car boot and it looked lifeless. 

Harry had to make a personal call to the Police Commissioner to 
keep them off the scent. As he said to Morag, it showed how quickly 
the police react if you give them something to get their teeth into. 
Morag promised not to become a man with a baby again, at least until 
next year's Melbourne Cup. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Frikkie arrived at Harold's office to be greeted like royalty. Harold 
was one of the two New Zealand lawyers brought over to Brisbane to 
assist George. 

They started with the obligatory small talk, where Harold 
demonstrated a good knowledge of South African rugby. He said he 
was proud to have been in Durban when a match had been played 
between the Springboks and the Wallabies. The story lost some of its 
glamour when he mentioned the wrong stadium and had probably not 
seen the match in question, but it appeared he did have some 
knowledge of Durban and had probably been there at some time. 

Frikkie smiled and agreed with his observations, not knowing if 
Harold was actually testing his own knowledge of South Africa. No 
offence was intended and none was taken. 

Frikkie explained to Harold that the timing of the transfer was 
really important and Harold agreed. 

“We need these things to take place almost simultaneously, so that 
it's a done deal before anyone twigs.” Harold agreed again. 

“We are both putting money into this, and it needs to be 
watertight.” Harold nodded and indicated Frikkie should continue. 

“How do you guarantee that? I don't want someone jumping in and 
transferring the land to someone else before we can complete the 
process. We could lose a lot of money — well, rather, not make a lot of 
money.” 

“I understand your position but, as you say, we all have money in 
this and we will certainly take no chances in that direction,” Harold 
replied. He poured Frikkie some more tea. “Our New Zealand 
associates have very reliable people in the land registry, on whom they 
can call. They will work into the night to get this done, which is one of 
the beauties of the computer age. In fact, I believe they start very early 
in the morning, but the result is just the same.” 

“The transfer is completed before staff arrive at the department or 
in the numerous law offices who have an interest in such things. No 
one is aware the previous afternoon that transactions are in the 
pipeline, and it has already happened when they arrive next day. I 
don't think you need worry about that.” 



Frikkie smiled in appreciation, thinking of the nasty person sitting 
across the desk from him, “he's going to transfer the land to his mates, 
for their benefit, by this means when I'm safely tucked up in bed.” 

“That's excellent, then," he said. "It's good to work with 
professionals who have total expertise in their field.” Harold smiled in 
thanks. Frikkie was actually thinking of Morag and what she was 
concocting. 

“I thought you might like to be aware of another project we're 
working on. It's a little way down the track but it's always nice to know 
of these things. You might find some of the profits you are going to 
make could realise even more benefit for you over the next few years.” 
Harold's ears pricked up. “We're negotiating with a major 
multinational on a mega dollar project which cannot be disclosed in 
any form at the present time. I don't know the full details myself, 
except that it's going to make a few people very rich indeed.” 

“Always willing to listen to something like that, Frikkie. Always.” 

“It's under wraps in South Africa. I think the Broederbond are 
behind it, which means it's very big indeed. Zillions of dollars, I would 
imagine. The Broederbond are a sort of cultural overseer of everything. 
It goes beyond your Freemasonry. It has tentacles into every part of 
Afrikaans life. The problem is lawfully getting the money over here. 
Apparently, since 9/11 there is too much interest in the traditional 
ways. Even Israel is a bit of a problem for transferring money and that 
used to be fairly reliable.” 

“Gold is no longer what it was. The tax havens are out because of 
the interest shown in them. We would not touch narcotics, so that 
route is out. Currently we're trying to put together a whole series of 
little projects, the sum of which will allow us to put the funding 
together. I'm just one of the little cogs in that one.” 

“What amount are we talking about?” 

“I think the whole project is around fifty billion US dollars, but 
don't ever quote me or refer to that. As they say in the movies, I can 
tell you, but I'd have to kill you afterwards.” He smiled. 

Harold smiled. He suddenly felt he might be on the edge of the big 
league. “How can I help?” Harold's throat was dry. He fidgeted with 
his pen. 

“Come up with something viable,” said Frikkie, spreading his 



hands. “I know they want lots of different schemes, so that if one 
collapses or causes too much interest, it does not affect the others. 
That's why we have such discretion over what we do. Think in terms of 
billions.” Harold had nothing in mind but he was determined that 
would change. 

“What I can say is that if you want in you don't discuss this with 
anyone in any form whatsoever. Not partners, not wives, lovers or 
whatever. No one, absolutely no one. You really don't want to upset 
these people by going back on your word. They take it very personally. 
On the other hand they are good Christian people with high standards. 
They just don't accept all the work carried out by their people over the 
years should be handed over to another group who have done nothing 
to deserve the wealth.” 

“Yes, they are not the only ones," Harold said. "I've had other 
clients over the years with similar problems. Nothing on this scale, 
however.” 

"So, do you want to try and come up with something?” Frikkie 
stepped over to the window and gazed down the street. “You've done 
all right in the legal field, but you must want a crack at something 
better than this.” 

“I'm getting too old to change, Frikkie, but I'd like to help.” 

“Harold, my friend, I've spoken with the best medical brains in 
South Africa and I know what's just around the corner. You might be 
about half way through your life. Take my word on it. We all have as 
much as another hundred years or so ahead of us.” Harold's eyes just 
about popped out. “Come up with something and you'll have many 
years to enjoy the benefits of your efforts. Now, I must go, but call me 
as soon as you have something." He steered himself out of the room, 
leaving Harold in an almost trance-like position. 

Morag had been monitoring the conversation and she called 
Dudley on their two way radio system. “I think the first one is in.” She 
waited for Dudley's reaction. 

“Good, now that's another thing under control. What do you think 
he'll do?” 

“I'm pretty sure he'll already be in contact with the rest of them. To 
him, Dicky is clearly talking around the other project. They'll take that 
as further evidence it's what's behind the surface project.” Morag, even 



when she was on a fairly secure link, knew there were words that could 
be intercepted and monitored. Her position and abilities meant people 
did try to monitor her conversations, but it was generally quite 
difficult and considered harmless. Still, she stayed clear of trigger 
words and genuine names. The details would be exchanged when they 
were physically together. 

“OK, I'll pass it along.” 

Morag, Dudley and Frikkie met in the Armstrong dining room at 
seven that evening. It was secure from anyone eavesdropping, or as 
secure as their knowledge of current technology provided. They 
discussed the events and where they were going. 

Frikkie had used his time for a meeting with Eric, the second senior 
lawyer, but did not confide in him. A genuine person would only seek 
out one of the group as an accomplice against the rest. Harold was that 
person. They expected Eric would have known the details from Harold 
before he met with Frikkie. 

Frikkie asked about the New Zealand end. Dudley had that in hand. 
“We make use of Morag's Taranaki friends. As you know, the sting is 
based upon the fact that Taranaki does have oil; there are production 
wells for oil and gas and you know more about it than them.” 

“We agreed we need two things. Firstly, people who want to sell, 
and that is not a problem. Morag has been in contact with lots of 
people and they have identified quite a few who want to retire after 
half a century of fifteen hour days and seven day weeks. We can get 
them out into a prosperous retirement and they are happy to go along 
with us.” 

“The second factor is that we don't want the group to actually get 
their hands on any land that might really have oil underneath it. That's 
where this comes in, Frikkie.” He passed over a thick file and Frikkie, 
after glancing at a few sheets, smiled broadly. 

“Where did you get these? I don't suppose you'll tell me, though!” 

“Afraid not, Frikkie. Someone might torture you by withholding 
your precious Rooibos tea or your Boerewors sausages, and you'd be 
putty in their hands.” They all smiled. 

“You're convinced they're genuine?” Frikkie asked. 

“I might as well have done the surveys myself, Frikkie. This is the 
genuine article.” 



“Good. I'll go through them and give you a list of the properties 
that might be of interest as potential oil or gas wells, however remote. 
You can then happily let them buy any of the others. I know it's urgent, 
so I'll just go into your office and make some preliminary assessments. 
Give me a couple of hours.” 

Morag and Dudley went through some of their routine business 
affairs. 

Slightly before the expiry of two hours Frikkie surfaced. “If it 
wasn't for the analysis, I'd have been there for months. Who analysed 
this? They're clever people. I suppose, again, I don't want to know?” 

“No problem there. It was someone who was ill and knew he had 
only a limited time available. He was an absolute expert in his field 
and someone put us on to him. In return for his analysis and total 
confidentiality, his wife and children will be more than comfortable 
after he's gone. The money is invested in numerous different schemes 
and is risk free.” 

“I had a feeling I recognised the work, but I thought he died some 
time ago?” 

“No, he's still alive and might even improve, but he keeps a very 
low profile. We've had some wonderful medical people working with 
him, on highly experimental things, and it seems to be beneficial, at 
least in his case. We keep hoping so.” 

“I've marked the farms you definitely do not want them to get hold 
of,” Frikkie said. He gestured to the report. “Could they get hold of the 
same data and have someone else work their way through this, just as 
I have done? They would know we were trying to fool them.” 

Morag glanced at Dudley and he slowly nodded. “There is another 
set of these documents,” she said, “although in a much rougher form. I 
doubt anyone would find them but, if they did, there were some errors 
in the data. That's why we don't use them. The data would point us in 
the wrong direction.” 

“Our oil analyst received the error ridden reports and made a 
genuine assessment before being given the correct figures. The first lot 
bears his touch and, since they are entirely genuine, will be accepted, 
just as you accepted the second lot.” She rummaged in a folder and 
handed Frikkie the first report. 

“Remind me not to buy a used car from her, Dudley.” Frikkie pored 



over the figures for a few minutes and declared himself satisfied. He 
then matched his 'don't buy' with the original reports. “They fit quite 
nicely. If they get these reports, then they're going to believe them and 
do what you want.” 

Morag cocked her head and made an expression that she wanted 
Frikkie to continue. A light bulb lit up in his head. “You want these 
distributed, don't you? You want them to get their hands on them? 
You want me to pass them through Harold, don't you?” 

Morag sat still, saying nothing for a few moments. “Absolutely 
not,” she finally uttered. “I can't condone that. And this Harold may be 
such a devious person, you must take the maximum precautions to 
ensure he does not get his hands on them. For instance, don't take him 
out for a long boozy lunch and leave your briefcase, with that report, in 
his office. That might be too tempting for his assistant.” Morag shook 
her head that people could do such things. “Anyway, let's get on to 
other matters.” 

Frikkie left after midnight, having agreed to visit Taranaki and 
speak with the farmers they had identified for the sale. Morag would 
have her friends contact them in the morning to ensure everything 
would be kept confidential. In return, they would get a price they could 
hardly even dream of. 

Morag wanted Frikkie's confirmation that the areas were 
completely barren of oil and gas and, to this end, an airfreight 
company delivered, from the USA, an electronic instrument that cost 
as much as some people made in their entire lifetime. It went with 
Frikkie when he caught the Air New Zealand flight to Wellington. 

His final job before going to the airport was to have lunch with 
Harold and explain he was going over to New Zealand to get the feel of 
things before he made his recommendations to the group the following 
week. “It's your money, Harold, and I want to make 100% sure there 
are no hidden snags.” 

Harold was highly appreciative of that sentiment, and said so. As 
they talked over an expansive lunch, Harold's assistant let a heavy set 
man into the office where Frikkie had left his briefcase. The man 
appeared twenty-eight minutes later and walked away without saying 
a word. 



* * - 35 - 


Flying into Wellington can be an experience. They don't call it The 
Windy City for nothing. Frikkie gathered together his internal organs 
and waited until they settled back into place. He cleared immigration 
and went in search of his hire car. It looked as if it had been squashed 
between two buses, but the attendant assured him that was how it had 
left the factory. Three hours later he was opening the front door of 
Morag's home in Waverley. 

He spent an hour unpacking and getting to know the place. Colleen 
called over the fence to ask if he needed anything and he chatted for a 
few minutes. Then he went inside and began a couple of hours with a 
phone stuck to his ear. He made arrangements to visit the people 
concerned, using Morag's name for an introduction. 

The time was zero minus seven days. 

The American machine was plugged in and began its charging 
cycle. A charge was enough to last a day. The original survey file had 
been replaced by the second file at the airport, by one of Morag's most 
reliable staff members. The diagrams were examined and marks made 
where the machine would be used. 

Finally, Frikkie sat down to watch some television until it was time 
to turn in. After half an hour of excessive advertising content, he 
picked out one of Morag's videos and settled down again. Next 
morning all he could remember was that the hero was involved in 
something similar to this current project. He wondered if Morag had 
been working on this since junior school. 

Farmers are up and about early, and the first visit was to have 
breakfast, somewhere around six thirty. Frikkie arrived on time and 
Bill, the farmer, was waiting for him. The plate could hardly hold the 
enormous pile of bacon, eggs and buttered toast. They chatted about 
the climate and the usual things. 

Bill raised an eyebrow when Frikkie produced the electronic 
gadget. 

“It's a soil analyser. It works out the content of the soil at depths, 
without having to dig. It's definitely state of the art. If you were 
looking at replacing the grass, this could tell you if the soil is suitable 
for that particular grass.” Bill was impressed. 



What Frikkie said was true and the unit did analyse the layers of 
soil. Frikkie just did not mention that it also analysed down and down 
and down, to just about the centre of the earth. He did a few near 
surface tests and showed the results to Bill, who became even more 
impressed. Bill went off to see to his cattle and Frikkie went around 
taking readings. They met at the office an hour later. 

“What I can offer is a very good price for your farm," Frikkie told 
Bill. "Probably about fifty percent more than you could reasonably 
expect. We are selling the concept of a complete dairying operation, 
with processing plants, delivery systems, farms and livestock. It allows 
you to get out with a very nice sum of money. We make money by 
setting up and managing the operation, which we will contract to local 
people. The investors get into the dairy industry without the hassles of 
having to set things up themselves.” 

“You're not going to pump oil and gas and take our land for that, 
ripping us off, are you?" Bill asked. "We've heard things like that go 
on.” 

Frikkie smiled, having been warned of the bluntness of Taranaki 
farmers. He pulled out his cell phone and dialled Morag's number, 
passing the phone to Bill. “Ask Morag yourself’. 

Bill was delighted to talk to Morag, exchanging family news. Morag 
jumped in first assuring Bill that this sale could only do him good. He 
had her word that there was no oil or gas near his property and it 
would still have dairy cows on it when they had both passed their 
expiry date. Bill accepted that without question. She mentioned the 
amount he would receive for his farm and he dropped the phone in 
shock. He was a different person from then on. 

Frikkie swore Bill to secrecy and left to visit the next farm. The 
same procedure was adopted for the rest of the week when Frikkie, 
having confirmed the lack of oil and gas under each property, drove 
back to Wellington for the flight to Brisbane. It had been a satisfying 
and rewarding week. 

It was zero minus three days. 

At seven that evening they met in Morag's dining room. Frikkie ran 
through his week. All the farmers were on side and looking forward to 
retirement. They had signed an agreement making Morag the 
purchaser and would donate ten thousand dollars from the sale to the 



emergency fund of the Salvation Army. 

Each had made a call to Morag's father, congratulating him on his 
daughter's abilities and cautioning him to keep quiet until the 
transfers had taken place. Morag's father had no idea of what Morag 
was doing, but she was his daughter and it must be all right. He 
decided not to interfere or become involved, or so he thought. 

Frikkie called Harold to let him know he was back and was happy 
with the results of his trip. Harold knew better than to ask too many 
questions. He told Frikkie some of the group had a health board 
meeting come up unexpectedly and it was their public duty to attend. 
Would it be all right to reschedule their meeting to 6pm? 

Frikkie did the sums. That would be 8pm in New Zealand and 
everything would be closed down for the night. Being lawyers, they 
were going to do the transfer and then get the farmers, who knew 
nothing of such matters, to sign in the morning. Obviously they would 
have made sure the farmers were available. 

A whole stream of legal assistants would be there first thing with 
an option, convertible to a full contract in hours. That was how he saw 
it. He agreed, especially since he had the signed contracts for Morag's 
purchase of the properties safely tucked away. 

Frikkie anticipated Harold's New Zealand equivalent would square 
things with the local lawyers, whom the farmers would approach for 
advice, for a considerable fee. The sellers would never know when the 
transfer went through, because the first transfer would be to a third 
party, thus blocking any attempt by Frikkie to organise transfer on his 
own. 

The third party would then transfer it back to them and on to the 
new owner in two almost simultaneous transactions, when the 
paperwork was in order. The respective lawyers would cite computer 
troubles for the mix up, if it was noticed, and no one would really 
know what had happened. That would be Harold's plan, of that he was 
certain. 

“Morag, I'm totally confident in your abilities, and I have no 
problems with what you are doing to these scum. But I'm still not sure 
how it works out in the end. Do I need to know?” 

“Not really, Frikkie. For all we know they'll set the heavies on you 
at the meeting, or hypnotise you, or something else just as bizarre. We 



want them to have to pay for the farms, as a group, and to know they 
could easily be set up again. They will buy farming land for dairying 
purposes and that is exactly what they will get. If they pay way over the 
market value, that is a matter for them alone. We have never offered 
any other viewpoint.” 

“We try to do the legitimate transfers just after they do their thing 
at the land registry,” Morag continued, “but our transfers will be 
rejected. I have the signed contracts and they will have nothing, except 
they will have made illegal transfers, which is sort of criminal to a high 
degree. The farmers in New Zealand will inform them they sold the 
properties a week before. It's important that the lawyers don't have a 
chance to clear these transactions and I will have my team neutralising 
their every move.” 

“Are you absolutely sure they'd do the transfer without the 
knowledge of the seller?” Frikkie asked. 

“I have stacks and stacks of things far worse than that, Frikkie. 
They work together for their own benefit and cover up when things go 
pear shaped. Power corrupts, absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
They're lawyers and estate agents, for goodness sake, Frikkie. What do 
you think they wouldn't do if there was money in it for them? Be 
grateful you're not one of their grandmothers with the prospect of 
being sold into slavery permanently hanging over your head.” 

Morag was fuming. “They make no contribution to humanity. They 
cheat, they lie, and they profess total integrity.” She slammed a file 
down on the desk. “And Mrs Armstrong is going to nail these 
despicable characters.” 

Freddie stayed clear. This was a force to be reckoned with. For once 
he could feel genuinely sorry for a lawyer or an estate agent! 

* * * 


Dudley was in a fun mood. He could go that way very easily. Morag 
knew she was about to have a hard time of it. There was never 
anything personal. She looked upon Dudley's antics as an exercise in 
broadening her thought processes. She wondered if he was going to 
redefine world politics, as he often did? But today was different! 

He began by complimenting her on her looks and her clothes, a 



sure sign Dudley knew he was going to end up in the dog box. He 
complimented her on the work she had undertaken on the new 
computer systems they were developing. 

Morag laughed. “Stop this nonsense, Dudley. Get on with it.” 

“It's really quite simple, Morag. I've come to realise that women are 
their own worst enemies. They go through life making things harder 
for themselves. We men, being so much smarter, don't have these 
problems.” 

He grinned mischievously. Morag hit him on the head with a 
cushion. He grinned even more. 

“Women are so fashion conscious. They go out and spend 
enormous sums of money on things that look ridiculous, just so that 
they can get attention.” It was a standard theme from Dudley who 
thought buying a new suit was a once in five year experience. 

Morag just smiled, the knowing, feminine smile that enquired 
“Which stone did you just crawl out from?” 

“You see, Morag, if women could think like men, like engineers, 
you wouldn't have the problems with clothing that you do.” 

The comment was met with a smile and, with the speed of a snake 
attacking its victim, another bash on the head with the cushion. 

“You need these clothes because your bodies are the wrong shape.” 
Dudley indicated a figure of eight with his hands. 

“If you were straight up and down, like men, you wouldn't have to 
worry about shaping the clothes to the same extent. A man wears a tee 
shirt and it looks good. A woman wears the same tee shirt and it's all 
distorted. It's sad, really.” 

Morag kept quiet, wondering where this was leading to. 

“When a girl gets to her teenage years, she looks at the older girls 
and sees that they have bumps on the front.” He sketched out the 
bumps with his hands. 

“Being a woman, and having this need for the herd, as they do, she 
feels she must get bumps as well. So she grows bumps and feels good 
about it. They never learn.” 

Morag grinned, and stomped on his foot. “Ouch!” Morag grinned 
and stomped on the other foot. Dudley retreated out of stomping 
distance. 

“The problem for these misguided and unfortunate women is that 



they don't understand the laws of physics.” Saying that to a science 
teacher was, indeed, a challenging thing to do. 

“They don't understand the fulcrum principle.” Morag gave him the 
watch yourself stare. 

“The bumps on the front cause the body to tip over. It's just the 
laws of science. It's like putting an extra weight on a set of balancing 
scales. One side drops down as the other goes up. Thirteen year old 
girls are falling over on their faces everywhere. It doesn't do their looks 
much good either.” Stony silence was the response. 

“So the young woman looks to her older tribal members and finds 
that they have already worked out a solution. They have increased the 
size of their posterior, to compensate for the bumps in the front. It 
makes perfect scientific sense. The body is in a nice state of balance 
once again.” 

“Unfortunately, the laws of gravity then come into play. Gravity 
causes the bumps to drop, which results in the equilibrium being 
disturbed. Changes to the posture are made which cause backache and 
other problems. The young woman once again looks to her older 
colleagues and finds that they now have to use a specifically designed 
garment to support the bumps, thus bringing the system back into 
equilibrium.” Against her wishes, Morag had to laugh. 

“Their lives are a continual battle to keep the opposing forces 
under control. Some are forced to utilise special constricting 
underwear to contain the posterior within a specified area, thus again 
returning the body to a state of equilibrium.” 

Morag chuckled. 

“As a physics teacher, Morag, you would have known that and yet 
you allowed your pupils to follow the exact same road to ruin as you 
took yourself.” 

Morag narrowed her eyes and looked at him as if the dog had just 
dragged him in from the rubbish bin. Dudley was nonplussed. 

“Anyway, Morag, I thought it was time to educate you on the 
matter and let you know that I am sympathetic to the situation you 
find yourself in. As your husband, I have an obligation to help you in 
everything you do, and to the maximum extent of my abilities.” 

She couldn't work out where he was going with this. 

“Morag, regardless of the time it takes, I'm going to help you. As 



from today I'm going to start massaging your bumps and your 
posterior until I get them back to the stage they were at when you were 
twelve years old. I know it's going to be a lot of work, but I'm prepared 
to make the sacrifice.” 

Mrs Johnson called her husband to come quickly and look at 
Morag and Dudley next door. Morag was chasing Dudley around the 
garden with a pillow, bashing him as hard as she could. 

“Strange,” said Mr Johnson, “they always seemed to be the perfect 
couple.” 

Later that night he commented that there must have been a 
mistake, or error in communications, because he could see the light on 
in their bedroom and could hear all sorts of strange giggles, as if there 
were teenagers in there. The light went out a little later, but the giggles 
continued intermittently all night. 

Everything must have been all right, because next morning they 
greeted him, standing arm in arm, and with the very brightest of 
smiles. 

“Morning Morag, Morning Dudley. It's a beautiful day.” 

“It certainly is. It makes you feel good to be alive. Isn't education a 
wonderful thing?” and the two of them meandered off inside, 
rollicking with laughter. Bert and Aggie Johnson remained convinced 
they were the perfect couple. 


* * * 


The sun went through its normal contortions over the sky and 
settled back down again for the night. Morag utilised this time to work 
out a strategy. Things finally clicked into place. She made some phone 
calls. 

At seven thirty, or within a few minutes of that time, the phone 
rang. It was Angela Moore, a friend of Morag's. Her baby sitter had 
broken a finger and was off to the hospital for treatment. They had this 
very important dinner, which could affect Gary's promotion chances. 
Would Morag baby sit for her, as she had done in the past? It was no 
hardship, as their ten year old son was mad about anything 
mechanical or scientific. They'd probably spend the evening watching 
videos of the International Space Station. 



“You OK with that, Dudley?” 

“No problem. I'll get development work done,” he said, glancing 
from the computer screen. 

Morag grabbed her handbag, a couple of videos and headed for the 
door. “Now, be true and faithful to me while I'm away and you'll get a 
nice reward when I come back.” 

“Fear not, my lady. It will be done.” He turned back to his 
spreadsheet. Seconds later he heard the car drive off. He was in the 
middle of a very challenging mathematical expression when the 
doorbell rang. 

Dudley opened the door and three girls put their arms around him, 
kissing him with passion. He stopped breathing for a few seconds as 
his mind tried to sort out this chaotic situation. Hands were running 
up and down his back and his neck and ears were being nuzzled with 
some fervour. Finally, he pulled away, mainly because they had 
disengaged themselves and were heading for the settee in the lounge 
room. 

“I think you've got the wrong place,” he stuttered, looking at the 
three as he said it. The girls were dressed in long coats, something not 
quite right for the summer time in Brisbane where the temperature, at 
sunset, was still in the mid twenties. 

They called out his address, “that's the number, isn't it.” He agreed, 
but protested it must be a mistake. 

“No, that's the number," one of them said. "This is where we should 
be.” 

She stood up, unbuttoning the coat to reveal an attractive lady in 
bra and pants. The others did the same. Dudley looked and saw one 
was dressed in dark green, one in yellow and one in fire engine red. 

“I'm sorry, I really don't know who sent you, but you've got the 
wrong address. You should go now”. 

“We have to be here. If we're not we won't get paid. We might even 
get fired. Please let us stay. The taxi will be here in an hour.” 

Dudley had to admit they were beautiful girls. Really beautiful. He 
couldn't help admiring them. 

“Who do you work for?” enquired Dudley. 

“It's an agency that provides surprises for parties. We're supposed 
to rush into a party and mingle, then we go again. I guess your party 



didn't materialise?” 

“There never was a party. I don't know how the mistake was made, 
but you should not be here.” He stood up indicating they should leave. 

“Couldn't we stay until the taxi comes?” one of them asked. “I don't 
want to lose my pay. I'm saving up for a new laptop computer for my 
thesis on the history of statistical theory. I want to be one of the 
world's greatest statisticians.” 

“We all are,” another one confirmed. “We spend all our time 
working on spreadsheets and programming and we've run out of 
processing capacity on our existing computers. They're too slow. We 
can buy one between us and share the time on it. We'll still have our 
existing laptops for our routine work.” 

The girl was sitting there in a fire engine coloured bra and pants 
and Dudley was becoming enchanted. “What sort of work are you 
doing?” Interest was getting the better of him. 

They explained a few things and he was too smitten by the trio to 
notice they were less than fluent in their subject. “Come and see what 
I'm doing.” He went over to his own laptop. 

The girls joined him around the desk, leaning over and touching 
various parts of his body. One silently pressed a button on her mobile 
phone. Dudley was thoroughly enjoying the close physical attention of 
these three young women. It was difficult to concentrate on the 
equations on the screen. 

The door burst open and Morag called out, “Dudley, I'm back. The 
baby sitter's finger wasn't broken, just sprained. She made it to 
Angela.” 

She turned to look for Dudley at the computer. Not only Dudley 
was at the computer. There were three attractive young women, 
wearing only bra and pants, and not in the colours you could get in 
Myer or Farmers. 

“What's going on?” she asked. Dudley was speechless. He just sat 
there. 

“Dudley, if you want our marriage to last five minutes longer you'd 
better tell me what's going on.” 

The girls walked over and put their coats back on again, without 
uttering a word. 

“I don't know, Morag. It just seemed to happen. They're students 



doing a thesis on statistics. I was just showing them what I was doing 
on the Linux project.” 

Morag looked at the girls. “Who can describe a standard deviation 
for me.” The girls were embarrassed. “Go on, tell me.” 

“Sorry, we don't know what you're talking about. We don't know 
anything about statistics. We're drama students.” Dudley almost slid 
under the carpet. 

“Do you think I'm so stupid, Dudley? Bringing scantily clad girls 
around to supposedly talk about statistical techniques. You must think 
I'm one of Charles Darwin's sub species, who came out of the swamp. 
What have you got to say for yourself, Dudley? Think carefully, 
because it might be the very last thing you say to me. Ever!” 

Dudley just sat there. “I'm sorry, Morag. I just don't know what's 
happening.” 

Morag turned to the three girls, grinned and pointed, “this is Betty, 
whose bumps make her fall on her face. This is Ellen, whose posterior 
stops her from falling on her face. And this is Polly, who has to wear 
various garments to keep everything together and balance her 
equilibrium. They are part of Angela's drama class at university. And I 
can tell you, Mate, the score is now even. The girls were rehearsing 
tonight. Angela asked them if they would like a chance to do some real 
acting and we put the scheme together.” 

“Sorry, Dudley, but how would you rate our acting?” asked the girl 
wearing the fire engine red underwear. Dudley managed a suitable 
comment, Morag showed them to the door, and they went off smiling; 
their very first real acting experience had been a success. 

“As I see it Dudley, the score is not just one all. The score is Dudley 
one, Morag ten. If you want to take on the Grand Master, make sure 
you have the ammunition.” 

“Right, let's go to bed and get rid of the emotions those girls stirred 
up in you.” She took his hand and he followed her like a lamb. 



CHAPTER TEN 


The big day arrived. Frikkie presented himself at the group's 
appointed venue at the required time of 6pm. The venue was the 
training room of a well known conglomerate. Frikkie was certain there 
were cameras and microphones operating. It made no difference; in 
fact, it might provide interesting evidence of their duplicity. After the 
introductions Arnold, a Chartered Accountant, began with his view of 
the situation. 

Arnold Pringle had not taken part in conversations before, but was 
clearly the senior man. He stated the view that dairying was in a very 
positive phase, and those around the table had clients who were 
prepared to put money into such a project. There was something 
honourable in providing a quality product that was beneficial to the 
human race. Frikkie almost gagged at the audacity of the man. 

After Arnold had given his short piece, Harold summarised the 
discussions so far. He was pleased to say Frikkie would provide the 
locations of the farms with the best long term feed situation, which 
meant less supplementary product would be required and costs would 
be reduced. There was full support for that situation, as demonstrated 
by the comments and gestures of those around the table. 

Harold produced a contract he and Frikkie had prepared, which 
provided a financial reward to Frikkie for acting as their consultant. 
He also produced another contract, issuing shares to Frikkie in their 
company, which had already been vetted by those involved. This 
provided the same share in the business as all the others around the 
table. Warm smiles met with the proffering of the offer. 

Frikkie promised to sign after the meeting — as they would all 
agree, you never sign anything without reading the fine print. More 
smiles — he was one of them already. In fact, Frikkie never got round 
to signing, as was his intention. 

After some waffle by a few others, they asked Frikkie for his report 
on the proposed purchases. This was produced from his briefcase and 
quickly photocopied by someone hovering in the outer office. They all 
sat down to digest the contents. Frikkie was one hundred and one 
percent certain a further copy was being faxed to New Zealand at the 
same time. 



Frikkie switched off from that point. He knew everything taking 
place was a charade, simply to keep him occupied and oblivious to the 
real operation which was now in progress over in New Zealand. 

An hour later the meeting concluded. He decided not to join them 
for a drink downstairs, explaining he had old friends in town for just 
one night and he really wanted to catch up with them. They 
understood entirely and were just as pleased not to have to spend 
more time with him. 

He arrived at the Armstrong home just after nine. Morag was 
working two phones simultaneously and Dudley was engrossed in 
figures running down the computer screen. 

“We have a link into the New Zealand land transfer system, but you 
don't want to remember I said that.” Dudley produced his I'm on top 
of things grin. 

Morag was in standard Morag mode and no sign of frustration or 
anger was evident. The men knew Mrs Armstrong was going to be 
unleashed sometime in the next twenty four hours and they were very 
glad to be on Mrs Armstrong's side. Morag prattled along, courtesy of 
Alexander Graham Bell. She laughed and joked with the people on the 
other end of the phone, disconnected, dialled other numbers, and then 
started the process all over again. 

“She's talking with the farmers,” Dudley said, “advising them that 
an attempt is being made to have their farms sold under their noses 
without their permission. She is explaining the scam and telling them 
we have everything under control. It's late for them in New Zealand, 
but her father had already called each of them and told them to be on 
standby for her call and they know he would do nothing to harm their 
interests.” 

“It's going well. The big thing is that Morag provided cheques to 
them yesterday. They have an assurance they will be paid for their 
properties. We are so cashed up at the moment she was able to do that 
without any borrowings, although the plan is that they will never be 
cashed.” 

’’Morag owns the farms?” Frikkie asked. 

“No, she paid the money in cheque form. They still own the farms, 
or at least they did until a few minutes ago when the transfers went 
through. Morag has the sales contracts, signed by the farmers and in 



the name of a new company we set up for the purpose. It will be 
liquidated soon.” 

“Let me get this straight, Dudley. Firstly, their people transfer the 
farms to the temporary company the group has set up, without the 
knowledge of the owners. They can do that because they're trusted 
lawyers. The system then goes down on the orders of the group and no 
one can access the data bank, therefore no one knows about the 
transactions. The lawyers get the farm owners to sign a sales contract 
tomorrow, and take the cheque for the full value in their hand.” 

“Secondly,” Frikkie went on, “payment is made in full and 
tomorrow night the transfers take place from the intermediary to the 
group. They put any queries down to the computer system playing up, 
but say everything is right in the end. The loss of the computer system 
means no one is able to do a similar thing and cut them out of the 
loop, and they'd be thinking someone like me would be able to do that. 
That's what it's about, making sure no one in the group tries to be 
clever and take the land for themselves. The knowledge of where the 
properties lie gives them too much individual power. They don't trust 
each other!” 

“What they don't know is that Morag has put a stop to them being 
able to release the computers and is taking snapshots of the systems.” 

“It all seems a bit convoluted to me, Dudley.” 

“That may be,” Dudley replied, “but these people aren't used to 
being queried. Their problem is timing. Once the farm locations are 
known then anyone in the group, as you said, might decide they want 
the spoils for themselves. In the end, you're dealing with lawyers and 
property speculators. Leave things to take their natural course and you 
create an opportunity for this to happen.” 

“So, they get the transfer done to a vehicle they control and no one 
can try and jump in?” Frikkie asked. He quickly continued, “and 
something goes wrong with the payments, which the farmers can only 
resolve by lengthy litigation against the top lawyers in the country. A 
hopeless task!” 

“No one can do another deal with the owners so that they lose out. 
They are each already party to a criminal act, so all of them have to 
keep quiet and can't stray from the party line. Normally all these deals 
would attract interest but, since the computers are down, everything is 



confidential except to Morag and her people.” 

“The paperwork will be adjusted to suit our purposes before 
anyone else gets to see it.” Dudley said. “The cheques will be torn up, 
replaced with funding from the group. We didn't exist — ever. We 
expect the teams will swoop down on the farmers at around eight 
thirty. They'll call and waffle until nine, when the lawyers will be in the 
office. We know all the lawyers concerned and we know they have 
cleared their schedules for tomorrow morning.” Dudley grimaced. 

“Some of these legal people have represented their clients for 
decades, yet one call from a big lawyer, demanding their obedience, 
and all loyalty goes by the board. They will drive out to the farms, 
examine the offers, and recommend immediate acceptance. What the 
farmers may think is an option may be a binding contract.” 

“The lawyers have been provided with a very positive argument to 
counter any opposition. If the farmers won't cooperate they've to call 
in the big guys. The information we have is that, at the prices offered 
and with the stated intentions to retire early, they feel there will be no 
trouble.” 

Morag continued to warble in the background. Half an hour later 
she was done and they moved into the dining room. 

“They've all agreed to say they think it's worth considering, but 
they just need to let wives, partners, children and siblings know first. 
They may have some concerns. They will all suggest the legal 
assistants and the lawyers return at four o'clock.” 

They agreed to get some sleep, as the next day was going to be a 
long one. Morag pointed Frikkie to a spare bedroom, which always 
contained a large selection of new and unused toothbrushes, toiletries 
and nightwear. 


* * * 


Morag was up early and on the phone to New Zealand as Frikkie 
set off for the hotel to resume his role. Not all lawyers were corrupt 
and Morag was talking to one who had helped her over the years. The 
menace of the big law firms meant she could not compromise her 
contacts, so she was calling from a link through Wellington, which was 
considered untraceable. 



Morag had known Martin Simpson for a number of years, even 
accompanying him to the odd function, although neither of them felt 
romantic pangs for the other. They were just good friends. “What's the 
latest, Martin?” 

“Morag, it seems very quiet. I can't go into the registry as that 
would leave a trace. I assume you have that in hand, anyway?” 

“They did the deed late last night.” 

“Did they?” Martin, for all the forewarning, had never expected 
they would have the audacity to go ahead with the scheme. “I can't 
believe it.” 

“Yup. It's a done deal, partner. Now we wait and see if anything 
bubbles up to the surface before they return at four this afternoon. I 
don't think so, but you need to tap into anything you can. I'm looking 
for subtle vibrations — anything that would indicate a change of plan.” 

“Not a problem. I'll call you on the Wellington number if anything 
comes up. 

“Thanks, Martin, see you soon.” She broke the connection. 

Dudley was on the computer making numerous hard copies of data 
from the land registry. He then collated them into sets for each of the 
affected properties. Finally he added a summary of the contents. 

The problem facing Morag and Dudley was that they could not just 
call the authorities and have them come in and investigate. Firstly, 
those controlling things and hoping for the most benefit were in 
Australia and the crime was being committed in New Zealand. More 
importantly, the level of corruption was so enormous in some 
segments of the business community that the authorities would be 
powerless to do anything even if the jurisdiction was not a problem. 
Morag and Dudley had spent a great deal of time on that problem. 
They had one solution that they hoped would work, but it depended on 
many factors. 

New Zealand and Australia have sizeable numbers who are in 
organisations that look after their members, to the extent that they will 
ignore or override the law. The Freemasons are noted for this, as are 
the Knights of St Columba. There are many others. When a person has 
potential to move up in the world, some organisation spots him, or 
her, and tries to get them to become a member. 

For all the rhetoric, the primary objective is to stop them from 



informing on the misdeeds of their members. Thus, a senior banker 
would staff his office with Masons, if he were the same, because he 
could rely upon them to keep quiet if they discovered he was involved 
in any illegal or highly suspect personal transactions. 

The same applied to the legal and accounting fields. The problem 
was compounded a hundred fold when bankers, accountants, lawyers, 
the police and judges were working on the same project. Any 
investigation could be engineered to come to a shuddering, grinding 
halt. 

Morag and Dudley were totally independent of all of this. They had 
no obligations, except to that which was right and decent. Their 
independent mode had made them targets on many occasions, but 
they were always able to overcome the obstacles by taking unorthodox 
stances. Simply, they were always one jump ahead of the herd. Morag 
considered this was payback time. 

The New Zealand side was fairly straightforward. They had utilised 
their systems to block the land transfer computers from taking any 
further instructions directly from the lawyers' offices. The legal eagles 
could not change anything. Morag had also blocked any further 
transfer on the farmers' properties, so the facts were clear for all to 
see. 

Morag's father was working away in the background with honest 
lawyers, accountants, police and the judiciary. Being a minister of 
religion, and noted for his very high integrity, he provided some 
considerable weight to the arguments. It was the honest people who 
had to make the biggest decisions and had most to lose if things went 
wrong. Punishment would be harsh. 

At eleven o'clock New Zealand time they had all agreed on a 
procedure. After receiving faxed copies of the transfers and the offers 
made that morning, the New Zealanders decided that such activity 
must be stopped and given maximum publicity to ensure it didn't 
continue in the future. 

A senior police officer called twenty officers in whom he had trust 
and told them to quietly gather a team by 2pm. A very senior judge 
called a number of selected magistrates and told them to stand by at 
3 pm. A lawyer sat in his office preparing the documents the 
magistrates would have to sign for the police officers. Morag crossed 



her fingers that it would go well. 

In Brisbane, Harold and his colleagues were oblivious to what was 
going on over the Tasman Sea. They had received confirmation of the 
land transfers and the tentative agreements by the farmers to sell their 
farms. It was just a case of wait until the New Zealand lawyers had the 
signed contracts in their hands at around five o'clock in New Zealand, 
three o'clock in Brisbane. They went about their normal business. 

Frikkie called Morag at twelve forty three to say that a truck had 
forced him off the road and he was lucky to be alive. A spell in the 
South African Police Reserve had given him extensive defensive 
driving skills and that was what saved his life. 

Morag was horrified. 

“Don't worry, Morag. I'm still here and they won't have time to try 
anything again. Nail them, Skat,” he said, using the term of 
endearment of the Afrikaner. Morag burst into tears, finally bubbling 
out that nothing would give her greater pleasure. She then put Morag 
away safely and Mrs Armstrong brushed away the tears. It was going 
to be a very rough afternoon. 

While this was taking place the group members in Brisbane were 
being located and monitored. Most were in their offices. At one o'clock 
many broke for lunch. When they returned around two nothing had 
changed and everything was assumed to be under control. 

Unknown to them, at two o'clock in New Zealand the police officers 
had been isolated, had their radios removed and, travelling in plain 
vans, taken to locations adjacent to each farmer's property. 

At three o'clock the magistrates had been asked to sign warrants 
for the arrest of the lawyers and others involved. The magistrates were 
then invited to tea with a very senior judge, thus keeping them out of 
circulation until the deed had been done. 

At four o'clock the lawyers had begun arriving at the properties and 
running through their sales pitch. They stressed the need to sign there 
and then. To facilitate matters they each carried a banker's cheque for 
the full amount. Their logic was good, and they were even working in 
their clients' interests. It was just a pity they had already illegally 
transferred their clients' properties. 

At four thirty, the agreed time, the police arrived with their 
warrants. Numerous reporters from the news media received calls that 



a very big story was in the wind and they should start assembling at 
the police station in New Plymouth where a statement would be made 
around six o'clock. Some of them tried to extract information whilst on 
the phone — “Please, Miss, give me a break. Just a few crumbs to get 
my editor interested.” 

“Don't call me Miss,” Morag thundered. “I'm a happily married 
woman.” 

The lawyers were handcuffed and placed in the vans, from where 
they were transferred to the nearest police stations. They were not 
happy. The cheques were taken as evidence. Within an hour the law 
society was defending the integrity of the legal profession to anyone 
who would listen. It was not a good decision. 

Morag released the restrictions on the land transfer computer as 
soon as it was confirmed the police had arrived with a team to inspect 
the data. 

A reporter received a call giving the number of the account and the 
bank from which the funds had been drawn to provide the banker's 
cheques. Information was given on the circuitous route the funds had 
taken to get into the account. They also received names and addresses. 
Suggestions were made that there were video and sound recordings of 
the individuals setting up the scam. 

Later, a lawyer said he had received a call from an unidentified 
person asking him to contact the law societies and the real estate 
operators in Australia and New Zealand. They could buy out the sales 
contracts, thus satisfying the farmers who had everything to gain from 
cooperating with them. The alternative was that it would become very 
messy and, with all the publicity, many people might want to bring up 
their own experiences of the real estate operators and their methods. 

Next morning, warrants were issued for the arrest of several 
prominent people in Brisbane, some of whom were lawyers, some real 
estate agents, and some accountants. 

Two days later the real estate people and the law society 
announced they had a responsibility for the actions of their members 
and the public deserved no less from them. Without prejudging any 
issues, they recognised that various farmers had been treated badly. In 
conjunction with their New Zealand counterparts they would jointly 
purchase the properties on the same basis as the contracts had 



stipulated. It was hoped this action would demonstrate the integrity of 
all but a very small number of people in their professions. 

Anonymous donations of ten percent of the value of the sales, in 
goods — not money — were made to the Salvation Army in both 
countries, who were very grateful and put the unexpected items to 
good use. The funds for the goods were specifically provided by the 
estate agents and lawyers and were very specifically not tax deductible. 
That hurt more than anything! 

Mrs Armstrong strode into the walk-in dressing room in 
Indooroopilly and shortly afterwards Morag jogged out, feeling as 
good as she had at any time in her life. 

* * * 


Morag looked at the calendar and calculated it had been five years 
since Dudley had bought a new suit. She insisted he buy them in 
threes. It was bad enough forcing him to buy a suit, it would have been 
impossible on an annual basis. 

Morag and Dudley were from traditional, old fashioned Scottish 
stock, where thriftiness was not just something that can be done, it's 
the fundamental purpose of being on the earth. The Scots had a 
reputation for being mean but, in fact, if you analysed the situation, 
they were just very careful with the little money they had. 

The Catholics say “Give us a child until he's seven and we'll have 
him for life.” The Scots do the same thing, except they instil thriftiness 
into them. Well, at least when Morag and Dudley were growing up. 
Nowadays, you're more likely to meet a Scot with a Polish accent, or a 
dark skin and it may no longer apply. But the Presbyterians got Morag 
and Dudley up until they were seven and beyond, and thriftiness was 
still the cornerstone of what they did. And that included buying 
clothes. 

Morag fitted Dudley's ball and chain, leg irons and handcuffs. That 
was traditionally how she managed to get him to go shopping for 
clothes. “Sometime,” she declared, “the act won't just be figurative.” 

She hauled him into the Indooroopilly shopping centre and he 
headed for the cheapest, lowest quality men's clothing shop. “There 
might just be a bargain, Morag. Sometimes they get really good stuff 



from cancelled orders. It's worth checking.” 

Morag restrained him. “Dudley, with the sale of the car business, 
and the profits we're generating on the computer side, we'll never 
spend the money we have in our lifetimes. We are the only operation 
that can spend hundreds of millions of dollars as if it was pocket 
money. We don't need a bank, we are one. Everything we earn goes 
into projects that will bring good to the world. And you want to buy a 
one hundred dollar suit!” 

“Of course not, Morag. I'd only go for the top of the range and some 
of them are nearly two hundred dollars.” 

“No, you're coming with me.” She grabbed his arm and swung him 
through the doors of an exclusive clothing shop. She knew it was 
exclusive, because Dudley was just in a sports shirt and jeans, yet the 
assistant treated him as if he had arrived in white tie and tails. That 
was, in Morag's opinion, pure class. 

She explained what they wanted and the assistant produced a very 
nice suit. It fitted Dudley perfectly, until he looked at the price when it 
began to become too tight, too loose, the collar rubbed his neck, and a 
host of other things. 

“Sorry,” he said and left, leaving Morag to deal with the amazed 
assistant. She tracked him down in Harvey Norman, where he was in 
earnest conversation with someone in the Hi-Fi department. He was 
bundled outside and told that the Hi-Fi guy had a better suit than he 
was contemplating buying, and the Hi-Fi guy surely wasn't a 
billionaire. 

They visited another three shops with similar results, finally 
reaching the Myer department store. Large signs proclaimed 'SALE'. 
From Morag's recollection, Myer seemed to have more sales than 
regular trading days, but that was probably subjective. Dudley's eyes 
opened when he saw the 'SALE' sign. “Maybe we can get something 
there.” 

Morag would have bought a suit in a fish and chip shop if they had 
one. Pleased that he was showing some interest, she grabbed his arm 
and in they went. Then she saw the plot. The layout of these stores is 
such that there are many ways of getting to a department, the 
intention being to have you pass as many displays as possible in the 
hope of an impulse sale. 



Dudley chose the route via the Hi-Fi section, where an assistant 
accosted him and he was delighted to accommodate the lady. Morag 
stood back, silently fumed, then acted. “I'm sorry, but my husband has 
someone waiting for him. Thanks so much, he'll be back.” 

Dudley was escorted to the gents clothing section, where Morag 
stood over him, with a look that said “Just you dare”. The assistant 
brought out the thousand dollar suits which, predictably, were the 
wrong colour, too tight, too large and so on. 

Morag strolled around the racks trying to find something. It was a 
hopeless cause. She was thinking of passing a few dollars to an 
assistant to change a price tag on a gents suit and put the extra onto 
something she could buy, just so that Dudley would find the price 
attractive. She realised the computer system at the cash desk would 
reject such a ploy. 

Things were looking grim when Dudley made a casual remark. “I 
really like the suits that guy wears on the ABC News at seven o'clock. I 
don't suppose you have anything like that. These are too modern for 
my taste.” 

The assistant screwed up his eyes and thought. “We might have 
something,” he said. “I'll have to speak to the manager. We were 
clearing something like that at our last sale, but the stock didn't move. 
I know he didn't think it was worth promoting them this time. Do you 
mind holding on for a few minutes?” Dudley didn't. 

When the assistant arrived back he was carrying some suits in the 
size he had been showing Dudley. “Would you like to try one of these?” 
Dudley tried the jacket and Morag thought it was a perfect fit. 

“What's the asking price?” enquired Dudley, already preparing a 
mental list of where it was too tight, or the wrong colour, or whatever. 

“The manager says if you want all four the price will be two 
hundred dollars. That doesn't even begin to reflect our cost price but, 
as you know, the style is no longer popular.” 

Dudley perked up. “I'll try the trousers”, he said. Morag said a 
silent thank you that her prayers had been answered. The trousers 
were tried and pronounced satisfactory. Morag looked him up and 
down and agreed. “And two hundred dollars is a very good price for a 
quality suit, even if it is a bit dated.” 

“I'm sorry if I've given you the wrong impression on price, 



madam.” Dudley and Morag sagged. “It's two hundred dollars for all 
four suits.” 

That weekend was a very special one. Dudley was on cloud nine the 
whole time. Morag skilfully had him do all the little jobs around the 
house that he had been promising to do for the last year. He did so 
with great enthusiasm. 

Thank goodness there were still four years and three hundred and 
sixty four days to go before the process had to be repeated! 

* * * 


There were times when Morag wanted to work anonymously. The 
best way was to take a laptop down to the State Library, where there 
were hundreds of computers and wireless points. 

Morag had several accounts which had been created for this 
purpose. All of them were traceable, in one way or another, but only 
the machine was identifiable and that changed frequently. Of course, 
anyone monitoring what she was doing could make a reasonable 
assessment of what was going on. Provided, that is, Morag was playing 
by the rules. She was not! 

When Morag needed to get some facts about some businesses, or 
people, it had to be accepted they would receive reports of her Internet 
queries. On the other hand, it was always a marvellous way of 
disseminating false intentions. 

A scenario was worked out, a series of hits made and data 
downloaded. The clever people would gather this together and 
formulate a good idea of what they thought was under way. While this 
was going on and resources were diverted elsewhere, Morag went 
straight into the computer system and helped herself to what she 
wanted. 

In every case, before she did the act, Morag also purchased shares 
in the company and thus became a shareholder, which granted her 
privileges. As a shareholder she was entitled to receive information 
about the company. Most companies did nothing to specify the details 
and there were all sorts of legal loopholes for a shareholder working in 
the interests of the business. 

They had never been tested in the courts, and probably never 



would be, but Morag's legal people had pored over the documents and 
pronounced, in each case, her activities to be in the shareholder's 
interest and hence not something the business could take action 
against. The alternative was to debate the pros and cons in the public 
arena, something the board of directors just would not permit. In fact, 
however, they were never aware of her activities. 

Morag often told the story of how she came across details of a 
board of directors who were ripping off the shareholders by passing 
contracts to businesses over which they held control. Naturally, they 
were in trusts and nominee companies overseas, which made it 
difficult to track. 

It was not a big company, only making a profit of a couple of 
million dollars a year. That was because the same amount was being 
siphoned off by the directors and the executives. Morag thought about 
this for some time and decided to act. The business was forty percent 
owned by the perpetrators and sixty percent by institutions and the 
general public, mainly the public. 

Morag decided to have seventeen individuals download the annual 
report. Then she set up a series of credit checks, which were relayed 
back to the business. 

Finally she had a team go round to the biggest customers, asking 
what they would like if the business was restructured. Without saying 
a word it was accepted a hostile takeover was being planned at share 
prices way above the current levels. 

The directors went into panic mode. Their cash cow was in danger. 
Gentle moves were made to ascertain who might be willing to sell out. 

Morag asked a broker to buy a small parcel of shares at fifty 
percent above the current rate. Needless to say she got them and the 
price was recorded as a firm sale. The perpetrators hastily arranged 
finance and offered a full take over at the price Morag paid, primarily 
to ensure no one would find out what they had been doing. They were 
confident of increasing revenue to meet the costs of the financing. 

The deal went through and a lot of people unexpectedly received 
the funds that had been denied to them by the crooks. Morag felt very, 
very good about that one. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The publicity over the corruption in the legal and real estate fields 
was never ending. Initially there was a huge effort to pressure the 
media into keeping the interest below the radar. Morag set up very 
high profile web sites, where the matters could be aired. 

She then spoke with some newspaper reporters and gave them an 
insight into the type of information she had on their proprietors. It 
was not very flattering. The media looked after itself and one publisher 
would not expose the shenanigans of another. The boot could be on 
the other foot next week. Morag was not a media proprietor. Even 
worse, neither was Mrs Armstrong. She had no qualms about 
publishing their escapades if they were acting against the public 
interests. 

Short of eliminating Morag, there was not much the media could 
do and, of course, her documents were safely stored in various places 
and would be placed in the public domain should anything bad 
happen. 

The reporters reported back. The editors passed this on to their 
bosses and in turn they passed it on to their executive and the board. It 
did not take long for the media, in general, to begin truly objective 
reporting of the legal and real estate worlds. Threats were made to 
remove advertising, but the reaction against their activities meant they 
had to undertake even more advertising to try and stem the drop in 
cash flow. 

Alternatives to the real estate system were introduced and, where it 
did not exist, legislation was amended to allow individuals to transfer 
their properties without the need for a lawyer. Morag set up a clearing 
office so that when people put For Sale signs outside their homes, a 
phone number for the area was given with a secure web site where 
buyers could view the property in some detail. 

If buyers were interested enough to visit the property, they could 
do so on production of suitable identification. Morag's organisation 
charged a minimal amount for photographing the home and placing 
the details on the web site, and yet still made a profit. 

Similar things existed but Morag's was much more comprehensive 
and cohesive. The key was to provide much better security for the 



sellers than the traditional open day, where any hood could come in 
for a look and rob the place the following weekend. 

Within months it went national in both Australia and New Zealand. 
She then franchised the system around the world. She secured full 
page space with the media, split it into small sections, and individual 
sellers could tap into this at cost, through her offices. They could also 
take the low cost alternative and use her Internet listings. The cost of 
selling a property reduced by many thousands of dollars. 

Morag had some interest from a group of people who had a very 
belligerent attitude. They advised that it was definitely not healthy to 
continue with such practices, as franchise fees were suffering in the 
real estate business. They would not allow such activities to continue. 
Morag told them to come back in a week as she needed time to analyse 
things; maybe there was room for cooperation. 

The attempt to curtail her operation and the threats were not 
unexpected. She made phone calls to people who were well prepared 
to help. They had been working away for some time and were able to 
act immediately. 

During the next few days, warrants for the arrest of various high 
powered individuals were prepared in several countries. Those 
concerned were contacted by very serious looking people and shown 
details of their misdemeanours. They were also shown the unsigned 
warrants and informed they would be signed the following day if the 
person did not comply with certain requests. To provide bona fides, a 
major underworld figure had been arrested earlier in the morning and 
photos of the arrest were produced. They meant business. 

Although the group members were serious criminals, they were 
also businessmen and saw the need to comply. It was stressed their 
agreement would be considered signed in blood and that if they 
reneged there would be absolutely no mercy shown. 

They were advised to think carefully about this wording. In return, 
they would be given some breaks in other fields, but not narcotics, for 
a period of two years while they moved their interests away from real 
estate. 

They were unhappy, but pragmatic. The public opinion climate was 
no longer favourable to their activities so they had to change. All of 
this was achieved without the assistance of Mrs Armstrong. 



Getting the legal profession to change was not an easy task. Morag 
was of the opinion that if the law was clearly defined then any question 
about the law should be able to be answered by a computer 
programme. The problem was that lawyers purposely did not clearly 
define the law and this kept them in business. Additionally, they 
charged an arm and a leg for their services. It was totally immoral. 

Morag decided she would fix the problem. She called together a 
team of youngsters, recently taken into the organisation. They were 
bright, enthusiastic and, best of all, free thinking. 

They had no preconceptions about the problems set before them. 
Morag told them to take a week and build up a profile of what 
constitutes ninety percent of legal business. They were to identify the 
other ten percent, which would be left well alone. The team reported 
back within a couple of days, such were the data processing facilities 
available to them. 

Morag then gave them the terms of reference for their assignment. 
She wanted every problem clearly and easily defined in a manner that 
ordinary people could understand. 

A computer would ask the questions, probing again and again until 
the person had defined the problem to the extent that a simple 
statement of the law could be set out before them. This would be in 
clear English and would give them a series of options. For a nominal 
sum, at cost, the person could have the file placed in front of a legal 
person who would answer their questions. 

The objective was to ensure the public had their legal problems 
handled in an efficient and factual basis. Morag was convinced lawyers 
would take on matters with absolutely zero chance of benefiting the 
client, just to increase their income stream. That had to stop. 

The team went away and came back the same day. The problem 
was insurmountable. They could set up the systems, which would work 
efficiently. They couldn't provide the assessment of the legal position 
because the law was so convoluted. No wonder the lawyers made 
money. Even they couldn't possibly know what was meant by the 
mishmash of contradictory statutes. 

Morag thought for a few nanoseconds, grimaced, then pondered 
for a few more nanoseconds. “It would seem logical that if Parliament 
cannot make sensible laws and the Courts cannot provide an 



acceptable interpretation of them because they are nonsense, then the 
authorities cannot charge the public with contravening them, because 
they, too, do not understand them.” 

The team was in agreement. 

“The solution is simple, then,” she continued. “We interpret the 
laws, from the perspective of their original intentions, and that is how 
the system will be driven. Forget about old judge Smith making a bad 
decision in 1843, just because he had advanced syphilis. Common law 
would still give that validity, but we won't. We only work from Statute, 
and that's not an unusual thing. Many legal systems throughout the 
world do so. The Statutes, as approved by Parliament, are what we will 
use and it makes no difference what the precedents were in the past.” 

Abie Taylor chipped in from the team, “The lawyers won't like it. 
They'll cry foul play and disrupt the process.” He looked around for 
support, which was not forthcoming. Eyes were diverted. 

Morag smiled benignly. “Anyone else have an observation? I mean 
it, this isn't a rubber stamping organisation. Say what you think.” A 
few told brief stories of friends and relations who had come up against 
very nasty lawyers and wouldn't try to take them on again. 

“Let me put it succinctly — what lawyers? They don't exist in a 
form that can challenge us. If they want to keep even a vestige of their 
corrupt systems, they will work with us, not against us. That's my 
decision, so go off and rewrite our interpretation of the law. You'll 
have my one hundred percent backing.” Smiles abounded. 

Here was a group of people who now felt they were about to really 
change the world. Things developed quickly. The problems people had 
in the legal field were not dissimilar. Many had a common thread, 
leading to a common solution, even if they appeared totally different at 
first glance. 

The analysis and the presentation of solutions was being made by 
ordinary people, using ordinary common sense thought processes. 
Morag's view was that was exactly how it was supposed to work. “Why 
would a trial jury of ordinary laymen and women be constituted if it 
wasn't the intention to use plain common sense to judge the case?” 

As the teams reported back they discussed various additional 
factors that could help the public in their legal dealings. A major 
problem was that of making wills. Wills could be challenged by 



disadvantaged relations. They decided a 'challenge proof will was 
required. 

Morag formed another team to analyse these problems, detail them 
and draw up a will that would overcome them. Once again these 
people weren't lawyers. They did their work and then Morag had her 
trusty legal people go over them and fine tune things. 

The secret was to have the will signed in such a manner that no one 
could have any grounds whatsoever for a query. The care taken in this 
would be well publicised, as would be the minuscule possibility of 
succeeding in the challenge. It just wouldn't be worthwhile making the 
effort. 

Contracts were the next thing they tackled. At first impression the 
contracts varied enormously. In fact the principles were very similar. 
The team designed a system where fault and remedy were detailed and 
paragraphed, so that no interpretation was necessary. 

Morag picked up a sample. “It says here ... the Purchaser will 
insure the property for a sum of $500,000 by 4pm on Friday, 26th 
January, and the year. In the event that the insurance certificate is not 
in the hands of the Seller, or the Seller's nominated person, by that 
time, the Purchaser agrees to pay the Seller a sum of $10,000 for 
failing to honour their agreement. The Purchaser will immediately 
cancel the sale.” 

“If the Purchaser wishes to proceed with the sale the Purchaser will 
submit another offer, at no less a value than the original offer, which 
the Seller is not obliged to accept. The penalty of $10,000 may not be 
waived or otherwise be offset in any such further offer.” 

“I like it,” Morag said. “No ambiguity. You enter into a contract and 
you stick by it, or it costs you money. I see you are being just as hard 
on the sellers if they don't do exactly what they agree to do.” 

Abie produced more pages. “We have them fill in the specific 
details and amounts, but the major factors are set out in a standard 
contract. It's just a standard form with boxes for the details. Our 
analysis suggests ninety six percent of all contracts can be handled this 
way. There are roughly twenty factors to be considered with twenty 
remedies for non compliance.” 

“The seller just wants the sale to take place and the buyer just 
wants to buy. Excuses for non compliance are not considered. A 



complex scenario with funding from other property sales not 
materialising, or contractors not completing their agreements with 
other parties, are of no consequence. If the thing doesn't happen, then 
someone accepts the blame and pays the cost. The parties can take out 
their own insurance against such things, but they have no place in this 
straight contract.” 

“Have you had any feedback from anyone?” Morag asked. 

“We sure have! The prospect of entering into a contract where 
everything is set down, with specifics and remedies that are clearly 
stated for every factor, is going down rather well. When we tell them 
that no interpretation is to be made, everything is in black and white 
and there are no shades of grey, they get even more enthusiastic.” 

Abie turned to Morag and grinned. “Morag, it's the certainty people 
want. They know that if they screw up it's going to cost a certain sum 
of money. No ifs, huts or maybes — and no legal fees. As one guy said 
to me, I can enter into a contract and know the sort of fixed financial 
risk I'm taking. I've never been able to do that before.” 

Morag seemed pleased. “All I'd suggest is that we make sure they 
agree this is the complete contract and that if it's not written down 
here, then it cannot be pursued in any other form. Check it out with 
the legal people first, but I'm sure there won't be a problem. Anything 
else?” 

Daniel said “We're ahead of schedule, Morag. We could call you 
slave driver behind your back if you want.” His reward was a playful 
jab in the arm and a peck on the cheek. 

“For a business where we encourage free speech, insolence will get 
you everything, Dan.” They quickly evaporated off to their lairs. 

The first stage of the computerised legal system was ready within a 
month. They tried it out in a shopping centre. Everyone, or nearly 
everyone, was impressed. Clearly, some of those asked to participate in 
the tests were lawyers or married to one. They just didn't want to 
know. For the rest it was just wonderful. 

Morag wondered about some of the problems they were bringing 
up. She had visions of wives murdering their partners that same 
evening, now that they understood how the law would view their new 
status. 

Within three months Dudley had negotiated space around 



libraries, major shopping centres and welfare organisations. The 
highest utilisation was at the railway stations. He supposed it was a 
way of passing time whilst waiting for a train that was heavily delayed. 
Perhaps they were trying to find out how to sue the railway for the 
problem? 

As the system expanded in content and was rolled out there was a 
groundswell of support. People were using the system, not just to solve 
legal problems, but to educate themselves in the legal process. An 
article appeared in a newspaper suggesting it was making a difference 
to jury trials as many jurors had picked up an understanding of the law 
from playing with the system. 

Morag steadfastly refused to allow the system to appear on the 
Internet. She believed the kiosks provided something tangible to many 
people, which was not possible on the Internet. The kiosks provided 
printouts by simply depositing a coin in the slot to cover the cost. It 
was secure and no one could interfere with it, and it would shut down 
if anyone tried. If it was on the Internet, the integrity would be 
compromised. No one would be able to tell if the site had been 
hijacked and false information substituted. She could not, of course, 
think of a single profession that would benefit from her system being 
compromised. 

The legal people continued to operate, although more and more 
were moving into other fields where their legal knowledge was an 
asset, such as the big corporate and social organisations. 

“At least they are doing something productive,” thought Morag. 
“They're becoming an asset instead of a liability.” Satisfied, she turned 
her attention to the next big challenge. 

* * * 


They were sitting one evening sipping a glass of cold Chardonnay, 
reflecting on what they had achieved in such a short period of time. 
The education system was moving in the right direction. The law was 
being modernised. The real estate vultures were under some form of 
control. Business was motivated because they could see that things 
could be done and the lethargy was being overcome. 

“We've done a lot in just a few years, Dudley. It couldn't have 



happened with anyone else. We are truly soul mates.” She snuggled 
into Dudley's chest. “Do you remember the days when you moved in 
and I was still teaching? We were like bunny rabbits in heat. The staff 
could tell. There were always knowing glances and sniggers. I just put 
it down to jealousy.” 

“The good thing, Morag, is that we've never had a bad day in all 
that time. That makes it really special for me.” He stroked her cheek. 
“We might never make the world totally right, but we've given it a good 
try and we've already succeeded much more than anyone else.” 

“Dudley,” she said sheepishly, “I feel like a bunny rabbit.” 

Much, much later they decided to continue the conversation, and 
quickly left to attend to other matters, none of which involved saying 
'What's up, Doc?' or eating raw carrots. 

* * * 


Dudley was reading the newspaper when an article caught his eye. 
The manager of a major British soccer team was visiting Brisbane and 
the name sounded familiar. He did a quick check on the Internet and 
the bio said he had attended the same high school as Dudley, at the 
same time. It had to be Maverick. 

The guy actually used his real name, Tommy O'Neill, nowadays but 
he'd always be Maverick to his classmates. This originated when he 
arrived at a party dressed as the James Garner character. To those 
who've been through the mill, once you get a nickname, it sticks. 

Dudley picked up the phone and began calling the big hotels in an 
attempt to track down his old mate. He was lucky on the third attempt. 
The gentleman was available and the call routed through. 

“Hi, Maverick, how are you?” 

“I'm sorry. Who is this?” 

“Dudley Armstrong. We were in high school together. We were the 
triumvirate. Ticker, Helicopter and Maverick. Don't say you've 
forgotten.” 

“And you are — your real name?” 

“Dudley Armstrong.” 

“Well, Mr Armstrong, I suggest you try another line. I've said I 
won't give interviews in Australia, but you fellows in the media just 



won't leave me alone. No one in their right mind would have chosen 
Dudley Armstrong's name as a source of contact. The guy was clueless. 
Bottom of the class every year. Never washed. You could smell him a 
mile away. Girls couldn't stand him, boys thought the same. Tongue 
like a trooper. In and out of reform school all the time.” 

“His mother considered committing suicide, that's what she 
thought of him. And you are using him, this despicable, obnoxious 
person, as a source of contact, to get me interested?” 

“You haven't lost your touch, Maverick.” 

Tommy laughed. “Great to hear from you, Ticker. I'm on a tight 
schedule, but we must get together. It's been a long, long time.” They 
managed a few reminiscences before Tommy had to go, not before 
exchanging numbers and a promise Tommy would call when he could 
get away for a few hours. 

The one thing Dudley did not need was Morag finding out Tommy 
was in town. Morag knew little of his high school days, as they had 
only met when they were at university. The triumvirate had been 
responsible for physically lifting a teacher's Isetta bubble car and 
placing it on top of the stairs at the entrance to the art rooms. It was 
quite a feat and, strangely to them, not much of a joke for the teacher 
when she finished classes and was ready to go home. It was just the 
thing Tommy would brag about, and not the thing Dudley wanted 
Morag to hear. 

He decided to keep quiet about Tommy, who'd phoned to say he'd 
managed to reschedule and had the night free. Dudley concocted a 
business meeting and informed Morag he'd be out for most of the 
evening. She seemed happy and asked no questions. 

Dudley arrived at Tommy's hotel where they were to have a meal. 
Tommy had changed, but the magic was still there. In five minutes 
they could have been back in high school and the reminiscences were 
flowing thick and fast. 

“I've got someone joining us in about five minutes, so we'll wait 
before ordering,” Tommy said. 

Four minutes later Morag arrived and was greeted by Tommy, in 
the broadest of Scottish accents. “The lovely Morag. Dae ye ken hoo 
long I've waited for this moment?” 

Morag put on her own long forgotten Scottish accent. “Och noo, 



dinnae flatter me, Tommy. Maybe I'll enjoy it, and that's no' 
acceptable fur a wee lassie, the dochter o' a Minister o' the Kirk.” 

Tommy found her accent very amusing, no longer authentic in 
every way, but not too far removed from what it must have been in the 
past. He smiled brightly with his eyes, and there was sincerity there, 
and that pleased Morag immensely. 

Dudley shook his head and said “I don't understand. You never 
said you knew Tommy.” 

“I don't, Dudley, we've never met before. Tommy's married to my 
cousin Jane. I didn't know, but when he was planning his trip out here, 
Jane tracked me down and we've been in regular email contact. This 
was to be a surprise for you, Dudley, but you were too clever, learning 
to read a newspaper like you did. And don't worry — I know all about 
the bubble car. Jane told me.” 

Dudley erupted in laughter that echoed half way around Brisbane. 
People were really looking now. 

“Maybe we should order,” suggested Tommy. 

Now that Tommy was 'family' they had a wonderful time, and it 
was almost 2am before they left his hotel for the journey home. 

* * * 


Morag and Dudley had to visit a lawyer for a meeting on behalf of a 
client. There were legal implications of some programming the client 
had requested. It was not a big deal. The receptionist was just going off 
home and she told them Chris, the lawyer's secretary, was sick. Would 
they just go along and wait for Bob, who was on the phone? 

They sat down outside his office and could see he was talking on a 
cordless phone, with his back to them. Bob produced a letter from a 
file and went over to the photocopier. He placed it on the proper place 
and pressed a button. Immediately papers began flying through the 
machine and into the air. 

Bob stood there flabbergasted. He pressed another button and the 
papers began appearing from another orifice. Fortunately, the first lot 
had stopped. Bob pressed another button and a cloud of black dust 
erupted from the machine, covering everything in the neighbourhood. 

Morag and Dudley couldn't help chuckling. Bob was now 



somewhat frazzled and put the phone down in a hurry. Unfortunately, 
this was on top of the automatic shredder, which immediately sprang 
into life and devoured the phone, trying to destroy its own innards in 
the process. The sound was awful. 

Meanwhile the photocopier had ceased its tantrum and settled 
down. Bob tried to sweep the black toner off his desk. Once again the 
gods were not smiling on him. 

Brushing the toner off the desk meant brushing the toner into the 
computer box sitting in the floor. The fan was running and swept the 
dust into the machine. This caused a short circuit, and the computer 
began to make some sparks. 

Under normal circumstances that would not have been a problem. 
However, before she had to go off sick, with a serious case of vomiting, 
Chris had been cleaning the telephones and the computer keyboard. 
The fluid she used had a certain flashpoint over which it would ignite 
and, in her hurry, she forgot to replace the cap. The computer's fan 
drew the solvent into the machine where, much to its delight, the 
flashpoint had been reached. It began to burn, drawing even more 
solvent into the computer. 

Things were still controllable, except that the shredder was now 
overheating in its attempt to destroy the cordless phone. This caused 
the shredded paper to ignite and flames and smoke began to form. Bob 
stood there not knowing what to do next. 

Dudley and Morag sat motionless, unable to comprehend the 
situation, which had developed so quickly. 

The smoke set off the smoke detector and brought the sprinklers 
into operation. Rain descended over all corners of Bob's office. He was 
immediately soaked. Being previously covered in photocopier toner, 
the water caused little black rivers to flow down his expensive white 
shirt. 

The water made the electrical safety system trip and the lights went 
out. Dudley and Morag moved off down the corridor to escape the 
deluge. 

Bob appeared a few minutes later, soaking wet and black from 
head to foot. “Hello Morag, hello Dudley. A couple of things have come 
up. Any chance we could reschedule for nine in the morning?” 

To save embarrassment, Dudley simply said “Sure,” and they 



turned and left. 

Next morning the office had been cleaned, the computer and 
shredder replaced, and Chris was sitting there all bright eyed and 
bushy tailed. The previous evening was never referred to and Morag, 
sensing Bob's discomfort, pushed for concessions she would never 
have tried under normal conditions. She succeeded and her clients 
thought she was just wonderful. 


* * * 


Frank called round. “I'm sorry, Dudley, but my car won't start. Do 
you think you could point me in the right direction?” Dudley said he 
was happy to. They popped the bonnet and Dudley frowned. 

“It could be the phuffle valve in the umalargen sprocket, Frank. I 
don't think they make them any more.” Frank looked puzzled. “On the 
other hand it could be a corroded terminal on the battery.” He 
produced a set of spanners, quickly unscrewed the terminal, which 
was covered in tell-tale corrosion, cleaned it up, and fixed the terminal 
back again. 

“Turn her over, Frank.” The car started immediately and Dudley 
explained why it had happened and told Frank what to look for. “Keep 
that terminal clean, even if you have to unscrew it and do as I did. It'll 
be worth the effort.” 

Frank was very grateful. “If we were Ancient Eskimos, Dudley, you 
could have my wife tonight. Since we're not Ancient Eskimos you'll 
have to miss out on that pleasure.” He haw-hawed himself silly. 
Frank's wife was probably nearing eighty, as broad as she was tall, and 
weighed as much as Dudley again. She and Frank had been together 
for over fifty years and they both agreed they had never had an 
argument that stopped them talking or being civil to each other. 

Frank and Mary were constantly making jokes at each other's 
expense. Mary confided to Morag that it meant if one of them said 
something bad about the other it was just taken as a joke, because 
that's how it usually was. No harm was done. Dudley watched Frank 
drive off, wondering if he and Morag would be so happy and contented 
when they were that age. 

He went in to find Morag chatting to her mother on the phone. He 



signed that he would come back in an hour. It was a nice day and he 
had little need to know about ladies having hysterectomies in New 
Zealand. He decided to go for a walk. A walk might just take him in the 
vicinity of an electronics store. “Now, that can't be bad,” he thought to 
himself. 

He prowled around for half an hour trying to find something new 
that he could buy and amuse himself with, but there was nothing. It 
had become a problem recently. Either he had everything, or the shops 
were not stocking as much as they used to do. He made a mental note 
to find out which was correct. 

Dudley veered round to the shopping centre where he bought some 
rather nice French style cakes at the patisserie. They were just as good 
as those you could buy in France, although he hadn't been in France 
for ten years and things might not be the same as he recollected. 

Morag was off the phone when he returned and oohed and aahed at 
the cakes, which were subsequently swallowed in very quick time. 

Dudley mentioned the lack of stock in the stores and Morag agreed. 
She had first hand experience when she tried to find him a suitable 
Christmas present. The solution was simple. They would get product 
lists from the computer stock systems and compare them with product 
lists from several years ago and from similar operations overseas. 
Dudley didn't dare ask how she was going to get the stock lists. 

Morag spent an hour on the computer then announced he was 
right and the number of products had drastically reduced. “I went into 
their public statements and, from the things the major retailers are 
saying, they want to move more of the same, keeping the inventory 
levels to a minimum. We suffer from poor choice, they make more 
money. Maybe we should start our own operation and sell by mail 
order. Looking at the prices the Chinese manufacturers are asking, we 
could take over just about all non food retailing in the country.” 

“I don't think that's such a good idea, Morag. The big retailers are 
probably OK, the ones with fairly open shareholding ledgers. They'll 
take it on the chin then come along and offer to buy us out for a nice 
shareholding in their business. They won't send guys with baseball 
bats round. I'd be apprehensive of putting some of the others out of 
business. You never know how they might react to someone taking 
their market share.” 



“That's OK." Morag replied. “We do a deal with one of the big 
retailers. We set up the show, run it for five years and the public gets 
great benefits. We then agree to sell out to them on terms that are very 
beneficial to us. It will make their stores a bit more competitive, bring 
in some additional merchandise, and they know if they keep it under 
control for five years they can take over. Hopefully, someone else will 
have gone into competition with us, and the need to be competitive 
will remain.” 

“You think it will work?” Dudley asked. 

“I don't see why not. Let's put a team together and not in secret. 
We might be able to get them to increase the range of merchandise if 
we agree to stay out of the market. That would still achieve our 
objective. We wouldn't need to do anything.” 

“I like it. Will you set up the team or will I?” 

“Give it to Cheryl Norton. She's good at that sort of thing. I expect 
we'll have calls to meet for discussions within a few days and, with 
luck, it will be sealed at their next board meeting. We do have a 
reputation, Dudley. They'd know we could carry out what we propose. 
They'll agree to increase the range of merchandise.” 

Cheryl reported back two weeks later that she had received 
confirmation of the fact that several major retail chains were going to 
expand their range of merchandise. Cheryl was given a very nice bonus 
for her efforts and Morag agreed she could accept a position as the 
Armstrong representative on the board of one of the retail chains, 
where she and Dudley had bought a minority shareholding. 

“Cheryl will keep her mouth shut about what we're doing, but we 
now have a door into the thinking in their operations. Not a bad 
outcome from a short walk past the shops, to get away from me 
chatting to Mum.” 

Dudley smiled and agreed. It was just a pity he hadn't found a new 
toy to play with! 


* * * 


Morag and Dudley had been visiting New Zealand for a couple of 
weeks. It was a holiday at her home in Waverley and a chance to spend 
some time with her parents. They had a good time and the holiday 



seemed over before it had hardly begun. Morag's mother drove them 
to Wanganui, where they caught an internal flight to Auckland and 
transferred to the flight to Brisbane. 

“Strange?” Dudley looked at Morag. “It's a Boeing 737.” 

“I expect it'll get us there. It's only three and a half hours. We're not 
flying right across the world.” 

The flight was called and they boarded to find their seats had been 
allocated to other people. They both had the same number on their 
boarding passes. “That means if the plane drops off the radar, then 
two people will disappear without a trace,” Dudley said. “It's not a 
comforting thought.” 

“Don't be silly, Dudley. You're just too analytical.” 

The doors were closed and the seating had still not been fixed. They 
were standing in the galley area while the crew did their sums. Finally 
they were taken to their seats and the occupants asked to move 
elsewhere. They refused. 

There was another round of fussing and they were told they had to 
move. If they didn't they would be asked to leave the aircraft. The 
people moved off to the dark recesses of the plane and it started to taxi 
to the end of the runway. 

The flight was uneventful and the flying weather was good. Half an 
hour before the arrival time the crew announced the routine things 
such as local time, weather and so on. Descent would start in five 
minutes. Would everyone return to their seats and fasten their 
seatbelts? Everyone complied, as good travellers do. The engines 
wound down a shade and the aircraft slowly descended towards 
Brisbane. Ten minutes later the aircraft suddenly dropped out of the 
sky. Those without seatbelts would have hit the roof. Dudley looked up 
to see if his stomach was pressing against the ceiling. It was certainly 
not where it should have been. 

The rapid descent stopped, then started again. Then it stopped 
again and started again. There was no doubt a problem existed. The 
engines wound up to full power and the aircraft began to climb. And it 
climbed and it climbed. No one knew what was happening and the 
airline stewards looked less than confident. When the climb was 
completed the captain announced that there was a fault on the flaps 
and they would fly around for ten minutes or so, until they decided 



what to do about it. 

Morag looked at Dudley with some concern. “Do you think it's 
going to be all right?” she asked. 

“No idea, Morag. It's outside my field. I can't say I'm impressed 
with the pilot asking for some time to work out what he's going to do.” 

Meanwhile the aircraft was circling around South East Queensland. 
A further announcement said they would be trying to free the flaps and 
this would take more time. Every so often the hydraulics would clunk 
and the plane would shudder, but nothing was achieved. People were 
becoming very quiet. No one was speaking. 

The captain then announced that they would have to land faster 
than normal, but this wasn't anything to be concerned about. They had 
a nice long runway with plenty of space to stop. He added that they 
wouldn't be going directly to the terminal, but would taxi around the 
airport for some time. He didn't say why. Again, it was nothing to be 
concerned about. 

“What do you think, Dudley?” Morag, whilst not afraid, was not all 
that happy with the situation. 

“If I think of this in car terms, I'd say they're worried about the 
heat on the brakes. That's probably why they want to keep away from 
the terminal, just in case they overheat.” 

“What would happen then, Dudley?” 

“Don't ask, Morag. Just keep a look out for fire engines along the 
runway. If they have one on duty, we might be at a slight risk.” 

Morag had the window seat and could see ahead. The plane came 
in fast, too fast for Morag. Just before the landing it corrected its 
approach and the angle allowed her to see at least half a dozen fire 
engines, two at each exit from the runway. Up above, a helicopter was 
shadowing the aircraft. 

The wheels touched down with a thump and in seconds the engines 
were in reverse thrust, at maximum power. They covered a lot of 
runway before the speed seemed to drop. Morag could see the end of 
the runway and could not work out if it was enough. The fire engines 
were pulling onto the runway as soon as the 737 passed them and 
escorting it from a close distance. 

Finally it was apparent the aircraft would stop before the end of the 
runway and there was spontaneous applause from all the passengers. 



People began to talk enthusiastically. 

The pilot did as he said he would, going in the opposite direction to 
the terminal building and taxiing around for ten minutes or so with 
the fire engines still in tow. They arrived at the terminal gate around 
an hour later than scheduled, but no one was complaining. People 
smiled to one another as they exited, the same people they had ignored 
as they came onto the plane. 

After going through immigration they had to wait for their baggage 
at the carousel. Passengers began talking to complete strangers. There 
was a delay, presumably because some checks had to be made before 
the baggage could be unloaded. 

Morag and Dudley, looking like business people, began a 
conversation with a gentleman and his wife who also looked like 
business people. “You look concerned. Is everything all right?” Dudley 
looked at the man, who was clearly shaken by his experience. 

“Not quite.” He pondered for a few seconds then decided to 
unburden himself. “I wrote to several highly placed politicians, in fact 
the very top politicians in New Zealand, about problems a couple of 
weeks ago. These were serious matters and involved inefficiency and 
corrupt practices.” 

“I gave them until the end of the working day today to come back to 
me, otherwise I would be taking things further. They weren't happy. 
Their working day finished not long before we began the descent and 
the flaps failed. It worries me. It really worries me.” Dudley noticed he 
was shaking slightly. 

“Flaps don't fail like that,” was the man's comment. 

“It must be a coincidence, surely?” offered Dudley. Morag didn't 
know what to say, and kept quiet. 

The luggage arrived, was piled onto their trolleys and they went 
through customs and bio security. Morag did not refer to the matter 
again, something that indicated how much it had affected her. 

A few weeks later, in an unprecedented faux pas, the Australian 
High Commissioner in Wellington accidentally released to the media a 
character assessment of the New Zealand Prime Minister, which said 
some very unkind things. Really unkind things. Diplomacy does not 
work like that, especially between two countries who are supposedly 
the closest of friends. 



“I detect the hand of our carousel friend in that one, Morag,” 
Dudley said. With that the subject was permanently closed. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


“We need to do something about the public service,” Morag said 
casually. 

“They'll burn you at the stake for even thinking such vile thoughts, 
my dear.” 

“No, Dudley, I mean it. I had to deal with some of them today and 
it was like trying to turn things back in time. They were just totally 
oblivious to everything I said. If it didn't fit in with their efforts at self 
preservation, they let it waft over their heads. I can't begin to think 
how much money is being wasted.” 

“I know,” Dudley replied. “It's like asking someone who has never 
played rugby to referee a game at international level. They run around 
hoping the players will be honest and do the right thing, which is never 
going to happen. The same thing happens in the public service.” 

“When they're dealing department to department it's just 
inefficiency you have to address. But when they interact with 
commerce and industry it can be a disaster, especially if they are 
holding the purse strings for a project. Generally they don't have any 
idea of how we operate in the real world. And for that they pay 
themselves more than they are worth and end up with generous 
pensions which most of the population can only envy.” 

“Pay people a lot of money and you buy their obedience.” Morag 
was quite firm, and Dudley knew the signs. They'd be working up some 
new, major project by the morning. 

Dudley tried to put some reality into the situation. “I can't disagree, 
but the public service is a powerful lobby, Morag. Many of the people 
at the top can't do very much and are of little use. What they're good at 
is subversion and tenacity.” 

“We'll see!” Morag floated off into the kitchen and Dudley could 
imagine her mixing up a bowl of public servant rectification powder. 
Sprinkle it on the subject and he becomes a normal human being. 
Hardly likely! 

“It's the people at the top, Dudley. For most it's just a job that suits 
their talents. Some are very good and some are very bad, and most are 
OK — just somewhere in the middle. But that happens because the 
people at the top have no idea of what their staff can achieve if they are 



properly motivated. They spend a fortune on management and 
motivational training and then, by example, the people at the top 
screw it all up.” 

“What's worse is that no one tells them they can't manage and they 
think they're doing a good job. If they're really bad they get promoted 
to somewhere they can do less damage. Bill and Mary, down the 
bottom of the tree, have no incentive to do any better because no one 
hears them. People listen to them, but they never hear and act on what 
they say down on the coal face. It's just a mess.” 

“What would you do, privatise them?” Dudley asked. 

“Not in a million years. We'd end up with a public service that 
collects taxes and little else. If it doesn't bring in cash they would 
consider it valueless. No, the public service is valuable and there are 
many things only a public service can do.” 

“Transport needs to be provided to meet objectives, not make a 
profit. A bus can lose money when getting someone to work, but that 
person can generate large sums of money while he or she is there. If 
there was no bus because it had to operate to make a profit, then there 
would be no person in the job, no revenue for the business, and no 
taxes for the government.” 

“Yes, I'm a hundred percent in favour of a good public service,” 
Morag continued. “The operative word is good.” 

“I presume you have some ideas to hand?” Dudley asked. 

“I suppose the best thing is just to do some analysis and gather the 
facts. That's how we do everything else.” Morag started scribbling 
notes. “How about we set up a team to ask people what frustrates them 
about dealing with the public service?” She wrote that down. “We'll get 
people going off at tangents, others who'll support them for the wrong 
reasons, and still others who have accepted things all through their 
lives and can't see what the fuss is about.” 

“Par for the course.” Dudley twiddled his pen. “We probably need 
some statistics to charm people. I'll see what I can get.” 

“I remember, when I was teaching, the education department staff 
revolved all the time. I'd be working with someone, then next month 
they had been replaced by someone from road transport or health. The 
process was about administering, not managing. That's the problem,” 
she mused. 



“We need to separate the functions, so that people stay in areas of 
expertise where they can perform a useful function. Taking a booking 
clerk for the x-ray machines and putting them into a department 
involved in innovative techniques isn't the way to create success.” 

“If we split them into, say, innovation, education, people and goods 
movement, well-being and so on, we can keep the skills and, more 
importantly, the pride and motivation we need to make government a 
success.” 

“Forget about the existing categories and swapping people between 
them. A person who is developing new medical techniques shouldn't 
move to administering a purchasing facility simply because that would 
allow him to move up a salary grade and get better money and pension 
rights. He should be given the same opportunity in the innovative 
fields.” 

“We also need to eliminate the job for life attitude. There are no 
moral grounds for that. People should have to re-apply to continue in 
the public service every ten years. If they don't make the cut, or there 
are no suitable jobs, then out they go. They will scream and shout, but 
how many other jobs can give a ten year guarantee of employment?” 

“And you know my view on cliques, Dudley, so I'd want a 
declaration from everyone that they weren't a member, whether 
formally or informally, of any group that worked to the advantage of 
its members in the workplace and to the detriment of others. I'd tell 
them that a department that had ten out of ten members who all 
declared themselves to be lesbian, or masons, or anything else that 
suggested the normal statistical distribution was deliberately being 
thwarted, would face the sack and financial sanctions.” 

“You'd forgo burning them at the stake? Not like you Morag.” 

“Oh, I suppose we could keep that in reserve for extreme cases. You 
know there are more effective treatments. I'm all in favour of 
handcuffing them into a chair and making them watch every episode 
of Neighbours ever made, right back to Kylie Minogue's days. They'd 
last about a week, I'd guess.” 

“Many would prefer a wooden stake through the heart.” Dudley 
was not into soaps. 

“How do you feel about making an effort to change things, though? 
We have more of a chance than anyone else and we'd generate lots of 



public support.” Morag was wearing her genuine sincere look. 

“You look genuinely sincere, Morag,” said Dudley, knowing he had 
but one option. When Morag brought out the genuinely sincere look 
and used it on Dudley, it was going to be a done deal. “Count me in.” 

Gordon was next in line for a project and Morag called him into her 
office. They hadn't worked much together, but that was not by design. 
He had drawn more projects with Dudley. 

“We need to reform the Australian and New Zealand public 
services, and they probably don't want to be reformed. The politicians 
will probably not want to have them reformed either. The public will 
probably be indifferent.” 

“Only business people will support you in what you do, and not as 
openly as you might think. Many business people have nice little 
things going with the public service and they will castigate them along 
the standard business line while, on the other hand, working their 
little fiddles on the side. So don't expect universal support in practice.” 

“You wouldn't like to give me a project eliminating all the deadly 
diseases in the world?" Gordon asked. "It might be a shade easier.” He 
smiled shyly. 

Morag jumped out of her chair and faced him. “Gordon, where's 
the leak? That's totally confidential. You should not be talking. Who 
told you it was going to be your next project?” 

Gordon's jaw dropped. He didn't know what to say. Then he saw 
the wry smile start at the corners of Morag's mouth and slowly expand 
into a big grin. “I'm your humble servant, Morag. Take pity on me. Do 
as you wish.” 

She thumped her fist gently into his arm. “I'll have to work on your 
sense of humour, Gordon. It definitely needs attention. Now, go off 
and come back at four with some concepts.” 

She sat down again and made a note of the comedy DVD's she was 
going to pass along to Gordon as part of his further education. 

* * * 


Gordon was back at four, as requested. He produced a thick 
envelope and passed it over to Morag. She casually opened the flap 
and immediately a spring unwound, depositing a very large, realistic 



looking spider on her desk. Morag shrieked and people began running 
in from all directions. 

“I'm trying, Morag,” said Gordon. “I really am trying.” 

Morag recovered quickly. “Your CV nearly said you were guilty of 
the manslaughter of your employer. It could also have said guilty of 
making his employer wet her pants.” She chuckled. “The score is now 
Gordon l, Morag o, but we're still early in the first half.” 

She picked up the spider toy and stuffed it into the envelope. “Since 
that's the sort of thing that happens in the public service, I'll accept it 
as a demonstration with no ill intent. Remember, Gordon, I was a 
teacher. I've been through the practical joke mill. Do you want to 
surrender now, or be thoroughly thrashed?” 

Gordon bowed his head in shame, and they got on with the work in 
hand. 

Gordon explained that he liked the idea of splitting up the public 
service into functional units from the staff perspective. “We need 
genuine career paths, not the nonsense we have at present. People are 
gaining valuable, costly knowledge and then dumping it when they go 
to another department and do an unrelated job.” 

He gave numerous examples of this, advocating no transfers 
between functions until the end of the ten year tenure. If a scientist 
wanted to be an administrator he, or she, could change careers at the 
end of ten years, but not within that period. It would be up to the 
department to find really useful work for them during that time. 

If they wanted a change into another field, then they would have to 
resign and reapply for another position, which would be far from 
automatic. That should bring more efficient planning into the 
department and a cohesion that did not exist with people moving in 
and out all the time. The success or failure would then depend upon 
management creating useful work that was beneficial to the 
government and people of the country. 

“It's not all that different to what you did in education, Morag.” 

He shuffled his papers, bringing up some notes. “You provided 
business with youngsters who knew what career they wanted and had 
some basic understanding of the skills they would be required to 
develop. Business saw these people as committed and were prepared 
to take them on. Everyone was happy with the results. In the public 



service the same principles apply. We need to have people develop 
skills and careers, not just try and work from one position to another, 
climbing the salary ladder as they go. There is no loyalty to a project or 
concept if you do this.” 

“I suggest we do exactly the same with the public service as we do 
with school kids. Give them the options and let them sift through what 
they can and can't do, until they reach a level of competence they are 
comfortable with. We give them a three month trial and then expect 
them to make a ten year commitment, during which they will learn a 
lot and have a good chance of developing a useful and interesting 
career.” 

“I can't stress enough the need to make the jobs interesting. Much 
of what people do, even at senior levels, is simply drudgery. They grab 
at anything they can to reduce the mediocrity. That's why there are so 
many internal meetings and external meetings where they travel away 
from base. It appears not much is ever achieved except to provide 
relief from the boredom and some free meals and accommodation, 
which they flaunt as status symbols. They could achieve just as much 
on a conference call with a specific time limit.” 

“Morag, I think we need to get that one going right now. It will take 
a year or so to achieve. In the meantime we can look at the 
organisation and management aspects of the public service. There is 
no sense changing things and still having square pegs in round holes. 
It will achieve nothing.” Morag nodded in agreement. 

“Forgive me, Morag, but does anyone in government know what 
you are doing?” he asked. “We will need their cooperation. I can't 
think they will be pleased about your attitude, even if I fully agree with 
it.” 

“Accepted, Gordon. I'm working on that one. What I can tell you is 
that some very highly placed business people are with me on this. 
We've mentioned it at various times over the last few months. I have 
the green light, and they will make sure the politicians go along with it. 
The public service people will have to do as they are told, although 
we'll try and sell it in a positive way. You can expect a considerable 
number of senior public servants to take early retirement and be given 
nominal directorships in businesses to keep their egos inflated.” 

“I like it,” Gordon said. 



Suddenly the door banged open and two very ugly, heavyset men 
stomped in. They looked fierce. Morag reached for the telephone, but 
too late. One of the men grabbed it from her hand and set it down on 
the cradle. “Gordon James MacMillan?” they questioned. Gordon was 
too shocked to do other than nod his head up and down. The bigger of 
the two produced a paper whilst the other quickly handcuffed Gordon. 

“Gordon James MacMillan I have here a signed warrant for your 
arrest.” 

Gordon went white and could just see a figure hovering outside the 
door. One of the two men began reading him his rights. 

Gordon sat rigid. Morag was speechless. Then the voice from 
outside began to speak. “You are accused of nearly making my wife wet 
her pants and this matter was reported to me. I now declare the score 
Gordon l, Morag l.” 

The men removed the handcuffs and they disappeared as quickly 
as they had arrived, back to their office in a business next door. 

Dudley popped his head round the office door. “Just remember, 
Gordon, you're in the company of the Master.” He turned and spirited 
himself away. 

Morag shook her head slowly then continued as if nothing had 
happened. Gordon said he thought they had covered enough ground 
and needed time to think things out. That night he and his wife spent a 
considerable time on the Internet, searching for references to classic 
practical jokes. 

Morag and Dudley had dinner at a city restaurant with a few 
businessmen and women the next evening. They outlined their vision 
for the public service and received a good response. Morag explained 
the timing and some of the key factors. Once again they agreed. When 
she told them of the projected savings and the effect this would have 
on company taxation they were ecstatic. They asked for a few days to 
go back to their associates, shareholders and directors and set up more 
substantial discussions. 

Later that week the Armstrongs were invited to a private home in 
Sydney, where many influential people in the country would be 
gathered. It looked like things were going to go ahead with massive 
business and political support. They accepted the invitation. 

Morag and Dudley were offered seats on a business jet taking other 



participants to the meeting, but they declined. They always did things 
independently, which meant that no one could suggest any external 
influence was being exerted in any particular direction. They travelled 
down on Qantas and back on Virgin Blue, at their own expense. 

* * * 


The meeting and dinner in Sydney was a relatively quiet affair, 
considering those who were attending. The usual music was dispensed 
with and no effort had been made to massage egos. People were there 
for a purpose, not admiration. Their host and his wife were known all 
over Australia. Many of the other guests were nightly figures on the 
television screens. Others were totally unknown to the public and 
would remain so. They were the really influential ones. 

In contrast to how these things generally operate, the guests split 
into two groups, one with Dudley and one with Morag. Everyone knew 
talking to one was just like talking to the other, such was their 
reputation for unity. The conversation straddled the many things they 
had achieved over the last few years and questions flew thick and fast. 
They were still in full flow when dinner was called. 

It was clear from the seating arrangement that Morag, or Dudley, 
was going to be asked to address the united group after dinner, 
something they had expected. Unless suggested differently, Morag 
would take on the duty tonight. 

As the coffee was being served, their host thanked Morag and 
Dudley for making the trip down from Brisbane and invited them to 
share their views on the future course of the public service in 
Australia. Morag did so, with charm, wit and hard facts. They were 
eating out of her hands. When she concluded there was spontaneous 
applause, which was both genuine and generous. 

The questions began and Dudley joined Morag to take care of 
them. The examination, because that's what it was, lasted over an 
hour. In the end a motion was put to the table and a unanimous 
decision was taken to change the course of the future of Australia and 
New Zealand, and perhaps much of the rest of the world, as well. Such 
was the interest in the discussion, the coffee had been forgotten and 
had gone cold! 



They came away somewhat in awe of what had transpired. A group 
of dedicated people had decided the existing public services were 
ineffectual and needed replacing by something better. That they were 
patriotic was beyond question. They had appointed Morag and Dudley 
to develop and oversee this change in both Australia and New Zealand. 

The New Zealand Prime Minister could not go against the grain 
and gladly supported the changes on behalf of that country. Morag was 
a citizen of both countries and there would be no problems of loyalty. 

The various Australian State and Federal government members of 
parliament would be informed they should comply. If they chose to do 
otherwise, funding would stop and their political lives would cease. No 
one expected any hiccups. 

Dudley had arranged a hotel and they grabbed a few hours sleep 
before heading out to the airport for the early Brisbane flight. They 
were in the office by mid morning and immediately summoned 
Gordon, with a quick remark that practical jokes were out this 
morning. A lot was happening. 

Gordon was duly impressed with the mandate and they asked for a 
commitment from him to see the project through. It was not the sort of 
job where personnel could change halfway through. Gordon said quite 
openly that such a chance comes once in a lifetime and he would do 
whatever they asked. In return they said they would give him adequate 
public exposure for his efforts. 

Morag then sent Gordon off to work out who he wanted in his 
team, from both inside and outside the business. He was told he could 
expect to be given the services of anyone in the public sector field, 
regardless of where they were or what they were doing. If he wanted 
them, they were his. He could reasonably expect the cooperation of big 
business and could have the same powers, although this would be on a 
secondment basis and preferably short term. 

Gordon sat at his desk and tried to imagine the power that had 
been given to him. He might well be about to change the world forever. 
Then realism returned and he got down to work, trawling the Internet 
for news of old colleagues and others he had successfully worked with 
in the past. 

He was still there at 10pm when Dudley appeared, guided his hand 
to the off switch and marched him out the front door. 



“He'll go home and log on again,” Morag said; she knew the feeling. 

“I expect so, but at least he can drop off into a sound sleep in his 
own bed when he's had enough. We'd better be getting home 
ourselves,” said Dudley. 

Morag grinned, rolled her eyes, and said “What's up, Doc?” They 
raced each other to their cars. 


* * * 


Gordon was in the office before anyone. He had a preliminary list 
which he wanted to discuss. While he waited for Morag he jotted down 
facts about each person. Just one liners that might help. In the end, 
Morag said unless she had come across them personally and had 
problems with them, she would back Gordon's judgement unseen. 

Gordon showed her the list and Morag declared she could think of 
no reason not to use them. She asked him to hold back on contacting 
them until they had set some objectives, so that everyone was on the 
same wavelength. They cleared their desks from 3 pm. 

Setting out the objectives proved considerably easier than they had 
anticipated. They wanted good people in the right jobs. That seemed 
easy to define. They needed a functional slim establishment that would 
be transparent in most ways. It should not try to exercise power for its 
own ends. 

If the commercial world could not provide an essential service, or 
would do so inefficiently, then the public service should step in and 
provide the service. There were traditional areas where this happened, 
such as fire, ambulance, many health functions and education. Other 
areas, such as transport, fell between private and public functions. 
They could be undertaken by either. 

Dudley proposed they question each facility to see whether it was 
beneficial to the country for it to be in public hands. That meant 
building up an extensive list, but was quickly produced from the 
computer systems. They built up a list of pros and cons and evaluated 
them. The financial implications were not considered at that stage. 
They needed to know what made sense. 

In general, on a totally equal basis, a non profit organisation 
should have the advantage over a profit generating enterprise. The 



question was whether or not it was possible to make the public 
function sufficiently efficient for that to be valid. 

Morag felt that the motivation of the staff, through the new human 
resource systems she had outlined, would do the trick. It was possible 
to create an environment where people made a high level of 
commitment in the private sector. They could do exactly the same in 
the public sector. The only factor inhibiting this was the frequent 
movement of staff, which would break down the things she wanted to 
do. 

After considerable discussion, they decided the public service 
needed to be divided up into several divisions, between which no staff 
movements would be possible except in the same manner as the 
private operators. People in the public sector would have to be 
prepared to resign to move to another division, just like in the private 
sector. Superannuation funds could be transferred, but other 
employment benefits would cease with their resignation. That would 
take away the major demotivating factor for public sector managers 
striving to create a cohesive business. 

The following morning, Gordon summarised the position. “We 
inhibit excessive staff transfers. We put all current and prospective 
employees through the career selection system so that they are one 
hundred percent sure they are looking at the right career path.” 

“We choose them carefully. Having made their career decision we 
make them stay in a department and won't allow transfers to another 
department. We train managers to get the most out of their people. We 
restructure the public service to allow these things to happen.” 

“What we don't do is try to justify anything on a cost basis, or 
compare it to the private sector. Common sense tells us that we are on 
the right track. Let's not introduce factors that might confuse our 
efforts.” 

“It might be simplistic, but you're right. That should be where we 
are heading,” Morag said, looking happy with the summation. “It will 
make it easier to sell to the staff and the unions if we are not talking 
about profits and privatisation. In turn, they are going to have to make 
some big changes. We'll just have to talk it through. I don't see a 
problem, although be prepared for some posturing.” 

“Some union members can be quite belligerent and some can be 



very destructive to anything that reeks of change. We'll just have to 
keep that in mind. If we keep onside with the union bosses, they'll 
keep us onside with the members.” 

“Where to now, Morag?” Gordon asked. 

“I would guess we should have a word with a few of our business 
colleagues. They can sow the seeds and analyse attitudes. That keeps 
us out of range, just in case we've missed something important and we 
need time to make adjustments. Once the dust settles we can get on 
with things.” 

Dudley asked about the media. Morag felt it was better to keep it 
out of the public interest at the present time. They would achieve little 
and it might be counter-productive. “We'll need them heaps later on, 
so let them come to us when the time is right.” 

Suddenly a three dimensional vision appeared before Gordon. 
Clearly it was not apparent to Dudley or Morag. They continued their 
conversation normally, looking through the hologram. Gordon 
answered their questions, keeping the figure in focus. Morag glanced 
at him strangely, then continued with the questions. The hologram 
grew to life size, changed quickly into a vision of Morag in a swimsuit, 
and called out “Gordon l, Morag 2.” They all had a good laugh. 

“I gave that to one of the trainees as an exercise. She did quite well. 
No doubt she thinks I'm mad.” 

“Eccentric, Morag. It's definitely bad form for the staff to think the 
boss is mad!” 

Morag picked up the phone and asked Debbie, next door, to make a 
list of calls and set up some meetings for the three of them with 
various top level business people. The schedule was on her desk within 
half an hour, starting that afternoon. Debbie worked miracles when 
Morag gave her a free reign. 

At eleven thirty they headed home to collect overnight bags and 
were dropped off at Brisbane Airport's domestic terminal for a flight to 
Melbourne. They worked all the way down and were met by a driver on 
arrival. The driver said little all the way into the city. When they 
reached their destination in Collins Street, he indicated the lifts and 
told them the floor number. Morag deduced his problem was lack of 
English, having heard that this organisation moved drivers on when 
their command of English improved to the extent they could 



understand the boss's conversations. 

Bill received them as they stepped out of the lift. A director had 
called earlier to advise him that Morag and her team had the blessing 
of the complete board. He was on a bonus of several million dollars a 
year for pleasing the board, and would have run down Collins Street 
stark naked, if that had been their pleasure. 

Morag quickly outlined what she had in mind and the part his bank 
would play in this. Simply, the bank would let its business customers 
know that it was one hundred percent in favour of Morag's plans. 
Without another word being said they would deduce that they should 
be one hundred and one percent in favour and then nothing bad would 
happen to their funding and overdraft levels. 

Morag discussed the details, stressing the need to find minor 
directorships or lucrative consultancies for the people who needed to 
be slid out of the government departments. Such matters were never 
committed to paper or discussed over the telephone. 

Bill said he saw no problem. A word here, a word there, and 
businesses would be fighting between themselves to be first in line. It 
was common knowledge that the bank was grateful for such 
cooperation and a marginal project, where funding had not been 
forthcoming from the bank, could suddenly find the finance was 
mysteriously readily available. 

Morag indicated that Gordon had sole responsibility for that aspect 
of the project and Bill called in an associate, Gillian, to be his contact. 
Gordon and Gillian then went off to work out the details. 

At 7pm the Armstrong team was dropped at another bank, where 
some very senior people had stayed behind to receive them. Morag 
went through the same procedure and Gordon, again, was introduced 
to an associate who would do his bidding. 

No one saw any difficulties. The top bankers' grapevine and the 
directors' clubs would quietly circulate the plans to the rest of the 
players in Melbourne. 

After a relatively late night they grabbed a few hours sleep and 
headed for Sydney the next morning. Similar things happened and 
procedures were set up so that the blessing was given to Morag and 
Dudley's authority to make fundamental changes to the functions of 
the public services within the Antipodes. 



They also met with some industrialists, who were more than 
cooperative. Morag and Dudley were back in the office in Brisbane by 
seven thirty. 

Gordon elected to stay in Sydney and take part in some further 
meetings. He had a very quiet chat with a group of union leaders later 
in the evening, at one of their homes. Essentially, he explained how 
much the country would benefit from their cooperation in improving 
the public service and why they should not worry about their income 
or status in the business community. 

The union leaders were told that, in very confidential discussions 
with big businesses earlier that very day, Gordon's advice had been 
sought on bringing ex-union people into their organisations after they 
had left the union movement in full time capacities. Their boards 
needed a balanced view and they also needed people working on 
consultancies to provide them with insight into how the workforce felt 
about many things. 

Gordon suggested they call various managers and put some feelers 
out, even giving them the names of the people he had been meeting 
with earlier. Knowing grins and smiles circulated around the table. 
Approaching retirement meant the firebrands were becoming 
pragmatists. 

Back at his hotel, Gordon called Morag. “Everything is under 
control. No problems. I'll be back in the morning.” She struck a line 
through her notes. Another problem dealt with. 

The plan was for the business people to motivate those with whom 
they worked on a daily basis and to create a groundswell for the 
changes. Some of the top media people were in on the project and 
others further down the tree were not. 

Those who were out of the loop were deliberately ostracised, in 
order to make them all the more determined to crack the secrets. 
When they finally had the story, and the time was right, their editors 
would give them a fair degree of space, but only when the editors 
decreed the time was right. 

Unbeknown to them, another team was unearthing data on money 
being wasted in the public service, bad management, bad project 
control and demotivated employees. A further team was working with 
business leaders to provide details of how many more jobs would have 



been created in the private sector if the public service had been more 
efficient and required less tax dollars. 

To balance matters, a study was undertaken on the good things in 
the public service, of which there were many. At the right time the 
public would be made aware of the situation and would endorse the 
need for change. The groundswell would be in Morag's favour. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


After some humps and bumps, the public service began to be 
reformed. Morag was invited to join a television discussion with some 
fairly corrosive participants, including some very senior public 
servants. They demanded to know why staff should be restricted from 
enhancing their careers through inter-departmental transfer. 

“Are firemen, or policemen and women, transferred between 
departments?” The answer was in the negative. “That's because their 
skills are related directly to the department they operate in.” They 
couldn't query that. “Why shouldn't we allow others the same chance 
to become highly skilled in a field that will benefit them and the 
nation?” 

A ferocious exchange developed and Morag let it pass over her 
head. After the hot air had been vented she returned to the same 
argument. “You know the expression Jack of all Trades and Master of 
None?” They did not respond, looking gloomily at the camera. “Well, 
that's what your policies have done for the public service.” 

She turned to the apparent leader of this viewpoint. “You've 
created a bunch of people who are unable to move into the commercial 
sector because they don't have sufficient depth of training and 
experience for anyone to want them. They are captives of the public 
service. They do what they are told because a few highly placed 
individuals could ruin their lives and those of their families if they 
don't comply. It's like an authoritarian state. Hitler and Stalin would 
have been very comfortable working in our public service.” 

Morag knew she had gone too far, but felt it necessary to make the 
others on the show bring out their real thoughts. And they did. It was 
an uncomfortable few minutes as they tried to trash her ideas and then 
it became personal, when they realised they had said too much of the 
wrong things. 

The studio host was perplexed and could do little to stem the 
vehemence. Morag sat, cool and collected, and gave them free reign. 
The host finally managed to call them to order and Morag, in 
summarising, simply said that the people around the table had, by 
their actions, shown the blind mentality of those in the public service. 
If they ran their departments that way and dealt with their staff in 



such a manner, then they should be sacked forthwith and lose their 
very generous pension rights. 

The studio was in uproar so the producer faded to black and aired a 
promo for another programme. Dudley had arranged for a couple of 
bodyguards to be with Morag and they were called in to keep some 
participants from physically harming her. What no one realised was 
that the programme was off the air, but the cameras were still 
recording. 

People were losing control as they realised their empires were 
under real threat. Suggestions were made that Morag would come to 
some physical harm, and she would have her reputation trashed. She 
was told that allegations would be aired and it wouldn't be necessary 
to prove them. The media would try her without evidence. She was 
going to be ruined. 

Morag was unmoved and sat in front of them smiling at their 
threats and making notes on their allegations, all with a level of 
confidence that suggested she had absolutely no fear. 

The pro-public service audience was shouting threats and 
eventually one of them ran towards Morag and tried to grab her by the 
wrists. The bodyguards stepped in and the poor fellow was bundled to 
the floor, not quite knowing what had happened. The bodyguards 
rightly computed this was the time to get Morag out of the studio and 
off home. 

The other participants and the audience still didn't realise the 
cameras were recording. 

The apparent leader of the group called everyone to order and 
declared they would deal with the bitch. He spoke quietly, unaware 
that the studio had very sensitive microphones. 

They should go round to her home and let her know she hadn't 
been forgotten. He suggested they shake things up a bit, and that they 
let the boys know he wouldn't be upset at them for doing that. He 
would be very happy if she could be provoked into doing something 
that would show her in a bad light. 

When asked if they could use a little violence, he grinned and said 
they shouldn't do anything like that whilst clearly, by his demeanour, 
advocating exactly that. 

A few of the remaining participants indicated they could not 



support such action against Morag. “We want to keep our jobs and the 
best way is to cooperate with her.” They were happy to castigate and 
argue on the air, but they were more concerned about their upcoming 
directorships and consultancies. They were not listened to. The mob 
could envisage nothing except confrontation and violence. 

Everyone shuffled out of the studio, then the producer began 
making calls to his counterpart on the morning breakfast show. 

“I have something very special for you. I think you'd better drop 
what you're doing and get a team of editors in here right now. This is 
big. I'm sending a crew round to Morag Armstrong's place. There 
might be some violence and we need to capture that.” 

In fact, the mob got the wrong address. One of Morag's neighbours, 
five houses down, had the same model and colour of Holden 
Commodore car. The two bodyguards stood, leaning against the car. 
They had agreed with the owner that they could do this and that 
Morag would take care of any damage caused. The neighbours were 
part of the Morag Armstrong fan club. 

The mob arrived and identified the bodyguards. They supposed 
that the car and the home were Morag's. The television crew had 
pitched up ten minutes earlier and was filming from the gardens of 
two houses kindly loaned for the occasion. 

Windows in the car were smashed, then it was pummelled with 
stones and bricks. The mob shouted slogans, waiting for the police to 
arrive. The purpose of the exercise was to get the police involved and 
achieve maximum publicity. The police did not arrive. 

One of the mob produced a cell phone, called the police and said he 
had been assaulted. The police asked for his exact location and the 
nature of his injuries. He claimed assault, with blood streaming from 
his head, and said he was lying on the ground, bleeding to death, in 
Morag's driveway. 

The police could see the man on the TV feed, walking around as he 
tried to convince them of his near demise. They made suitable noises, 
assuring him they would take care of him. But they did not go 
anywhere near Morag's home. 

The mob became more and more frustrated, then a call was 
received to say Morag had arrived back at the studio to record a piece 
for the breakfast programmes. The mob moved off back to the studio. 



When they arrived a security officer said they might be allowed into 
the studio to give interviews and asked for their names. He returned a 
few minutes later. The producer would give them some air time but he 
had selected only six people for the interview. 

The security officer went back to the studio with the group of six 
people who were allowed into the complex to do the interview. The 
leaders felt they had the situation under control and told the mob to 
disperse. They did. 

When the six arrived on the set, the cameras were already 
recording. Instead of an interview, the police were in heavy presence. 
All six were charged with a large number of public order offences, plus 
causing damage to property, trespassing and many other offences 
which might or might not be valid. 

The police professed ignorance that the cameras were recording 
and the studio editors went to work once again. 

The television company received a call from its owner suggesting 
the video should be placed in the public domain and made available to 
all broadcasters free of charge. It made no difference to the team as 
they would still receive the credits, which they watermarked clearly on 
the video. 

Next day the story was number one in many countries and public 
support for Morag was at an all time high. Parliaments rushed through 
legislation preparing the ground work for reforming the State and 
Federal public services in Australia and the New Zealand parliament 
did the same. It was a very popular piece of legislation. 

* * * 


Harry called, seeming harassed and frazzled. “I've got a problem, 
Morag, and I need some help.” 

“I'll do what I can, Harry. You know that.” 

“One of my trainees has gone on holiday and she had the training 
manual with her. I can't train anyone until I get her to bring the 
manual back.” 

No wonder Harry was in a state. He had to be guarded on an open 
line, but the bad guys would know what was going on anyway. 
Someone had stolen the manuals that contained very sensitive 



information about the surveillance operations. Really sensitive. 

Morag could understand that. Harry clearly had bigger problems 
than she did at the moment. 

“I'm just going to have a coffee, then I was going to give Tamara a 
ring. I wouldn't worry about it. These things always turn up. You can 
probably put together a training course from the notes you gave me 
when I did the sales course. I'll send them over to you.” 

Harry read between the lines. He was to meet her at his and 
Tamara's home. She would bring the parcel he gave her to keep with 
the back up data. The reference to coffee meant ASAP. He needed to 
go home immediately. 

Morag drove home and collected the parcel from the safe. She was 
with Harry ten minutes later. “What's the story, Harry?” 

“I'm not sure myself. I was sent a woman last week and told to give 
her the usual course. All she was expected to do was blend into the 
crowd and report back. That's all. Ninety percent of the people who go 
through the system are at that level. I give them some theory, then I 
send them out to report on someone like yourself. It's harmless stuff.” 

“Then they go on the reserve list, just in case we get a visit from the 
Queen, or someone like that. If that happens they're activated and 
spend their time watching at places where the VIP will be staying, or 
visiting. It's all very low level stuff.” 

“So, what went wrong?” Morag asked. 

“She disappeared, that's what went wrong. She was in the office 
this morning at nine and had gone at nine twenty five. I'd grumbled 
about the security cameras not working and being off for another day. 
I said I'd be out for half an hour and left a harmless file in the safe to 
see if she would peek. Unfortunately I'd picked up the wrong file.” 

“A very important file has been taken. I can't find it. Her mobile 
doesn't answer and if I report this I'll be finished. If the slightest thing 
goes past that door, I'm unemployed.” 

“I can't even investigate her disappearance myself, because 
someone would notice. I hadn't relocked the safe, as part of the 
exercise, and that wouldn't go down well at the top.” He gulped. ”In 
the wrong hands the file could destroy the effectiveness of our security 
operations.” 

Morag gasped, “No!” 



“Yes!” 

“Oh, Harry, I'm really sorry.” She meant it. Harry's career hung by 
the proverbial thread. 

“I just needed to talk to someone, Morag, and you're the only one 
outside the department I can trust. You are at least cleared and not a 
security threat. Obviously, I don't want Tamara to know. People can 
read her face so easily. They'd know something was up.” 

“Got a picture?” Morag asked and Harry switched on his video 
screen, inserting a disk showing a woman entering through the door of 
the office. 

“Distinctive. Looks like a younger version of Joan Sutherland, the 
singer.” Harry had no apparent view on this. 

“What's the background?” 

“I'm sorry, Morag. Good friend as you are, it's against the rules. I'd 
really like to, but I just can't.” 

“No problem, Harry.” She looked at the picture again. “Don't 
suppose I can get a hard copy?” 

“I could be fired for letting you see what's on the screen.” 

“So, it's just you and me against the whole of the Black Hand gang, 
and I suppose you have to stay at the office and look as if nothing has 
happened?” 

“I can hide it for today. I'll say she's on an assignment and won't be 
back until later. That will keep everyone away. After that I'm going to 
have to come clean.” 

Morag asked for a piece of paper and quickly made a sketch of the 
woman for her own use. “What do you want from her?” 

“I want the documents back. I'll think about the rest after that.” 

Morag knew he could tell her little more, so she went off to her 
office to contemplate. There was always the possibility of a simple 
explanation. It certainly didn't look that way, especially since the 
CCTV camera had been switched off and there was no record of what 
went on in the office at the time. A very sensitive file was missing. A 
woman was missing. The police could not be involved. The security 
services could not be involved. She wrote down some notes and 
possible scenarios. 

The first job was to see if any VIPs were visiting Brisbane. That 
didn't produce much. Who constituted a VIP and, if they were that 



important, were their movements known in any case? She gave up on 
that thread. It didn't look as if there was an imminent security threat, 
so there probably was no connection. 

Who would gain from taking the documents? The department 
could have been trying something funny, to test their own systems. 
They were quite capable of anything. She'd have to keep that in mind. 

It could have been someone who wanted to neutralise the system 
and do something bad. It could be the CIA, MI5, or whatever their real 
name is, or the Russians, or the Germans, or the French or Mossad. In 
fact, it could be anyone. 

Morag sat down at the computer and tapped into the security 
cameras in the neighbourhood of Harry's office, being careful to 
ensure she left no trail. They were routed to a central security area and 
she could definitely not access the recorded data without leaving a trail 
and setting off alarms. Live pictures seemed to be OK and the tap 
caused no alarms. She assumed Harry would have gently and casually 
canvassed traders in the area of his office and wasted no time on that 
one. 

Since time was of the essence, she asked half a dozen trusted 
employees to come to her office, quietly. Explaining that a very valued 
customer in the security field had some sensitive documents stolen, 
she asked for their help. A tender needed to be submitted for a major 
piece of work, and the documents were pricing documents that might 
be in the possession of someone else. That could finish the business 
and its directors. She showed the sketch and asked what they would 
do. A short discussion ensued and a plan was formed. 

Tony Younger was inclined to think it was too brazen to be a 
deliberate attempt to steal from a security conscious organisation. As 
he said, they don't take kindly to that and they could band together, 
worldwide, to fix the problem and the perpetrators. It could, quite 
literally, be suicidal. The other possibility was that something had 
happened that was not untoward. Just a plain accident which had got 
out of hand. The reasoning seemed OK. 

“We should check in the hospitals and see if this woman is there,” 
Tony said. “She may have amnesia or something.” 

“If we do, then the authorities will find out,” Morag replied. “The 
police will be involved, then it's all out in the open.” 



“Oh, I don't think so, Morag. That's why you have Super Tony on 
your team. We get the information because people will trust us. 
Morag, are you still able to get identification badges made in an 
instant?” 

“No problem, Tony. Just tell me what you want.” 

“I need two or three badges for a doctor who specialises in 
something. Haematology is always a good one. They run around all 
over the place, taking urgent life saving samples, and who's to 
complain? They rush in, get a sample and rush out to do the tests and 
get the results.” 

“In our case, we're not going to take samples, just ascertain if there 
is a patient who looks like the one who stole the documents. We can 
say the person has multiple personality disorder and we don't know 
what alias she might be using. We need to glance at anyone admitted 
in the last twelve hours, as the person is at great risk if we don't get 
them infused with the right medicines.” 

“No one will stop us taking a look, if the badge is right. The 
important thing, Morag, is that it must be able to genuinely open 
doors, otherwise we can't circulate freely. Can you take care of the 
computer systems at the main hospitals for us?” 

Morag smiled, “No comment.” 

The plan was devised, the systems taken care of, and the woman 
was easily found in the casualty section of a major public hospital. 
Morag was called and drove immediately to the hospital, where she 
was able to convince the woman she worked with Harry. The woman 
told her she had slipped and badly lacerated her head. She went in 
search of a doctor, noted the safe was open and that a file was sticking 
out. She checked and the CCTV camera was off so she took the file for 
safety, placing it in her backpack. 

The lady made it to the office block next door and then collapsed. 
Office workers called an ambulance, which entered via the rear 
entrance. No one saw it come and go. When she recovered, the woman 
was worried sick that she would be accused of stealing a confidential 
file and played dumb, pretending she didn't know who she was. Her 
mobile phone had been lost somewhere, so she couldn't call anyone. 

Harry was summonsed to the hospital, where both parties decided 
it was in everyone's interest that the matter be forgotten. Morag's staff 



never really knew what they had been working on. 

A doctor, associated with Harry's organisation, had the woman 
taken to a private hospital for a continuation of her existing treatment. 
No one saw that as unusual. From there she went home. 

Dudley arrived back from business in Sydney at nine o'clock that 
evening. “Anything interesting happen today?” 

“No, nothing. We lost a file that could have brought the country to 
its knees, but we found it again.” 

“Excellent. Good news. Gee, I'm starving. Any chance of an 
omelette?” 


* * * 


Morag was quite happy with the results of the public outcry against 
the inefficiencies of the public service. The media and business, in 
general, was fully in support of her plans. Naturally, there were 
interest groups who had very lucrative arrangements by being in 
favour with the public service. Nothing illegal, but the rules were 
pushed to the limits and the average fair and reasonable person would 
have some considerable concerns. 

One particular building contractor began to become very 
troublesome as he did not want Morag's reforms to succeed. Dudley 
did the rounds of the business community, especially the banks, who 
were going to benefit substantially from a more efficient public service. 
They agreed to work with him, even although it might affect their own 
position. 

Dudley called in his trusted special commando team. They had 
been with Dudley since early in his classic car business and they were 
loyal beyond belief. Dudley had gone through their backgrounds very, 
very thoroughly before accepting them and making them permanent 
fixtures. 

Dudley's team was usually called together for one short project a 
year, lasting only a few days. Their job was to go out and listen for any 
scraps of information about Sharkie and his intentions. They 
discovered that the builder was about to launch an attack on Morag, 
using innuendos and half truths. He had allied himself with others 
who would do the same. 



Dudley's problem was to decide if he would approach them quietly 
and resolve the problem without the builder losing face, or bring 
things out into the open and quash him. He decided to do it the quiet 
way and visited the builder's office. The air was worse than frosty and 
the builder presumed Dudley was there from a position of weakness. 
He decided to show no mercy or compassion. 

Dudley left with the knowledge the builder would make a 
statement to the media that night with the sole intention of destroying 
Morag's credibility. 

Telephone calls were made to the media chiefs and editors, telling 
them Harry Sharkie was calling a media event that night and Dudley 
was going to be there. After Sharkie had given his piece and answered 
questions, their reporters could invite Dudley to respond. 

Dudley provided each of the reporters with a contact in a major 
business they were involved with, mainly their financiers, who would 
give their blessing to the matter. It was unusual for a reporter to be 
given such a contact, but their calls were expected and taken. 

Sharkie called the media together at a flashy glitzy hotel. He 
provided some very expensive drinks and just as expensive eats. Such 
things normally go down well with the media, but seldom over- 
influence their writing. 

Dudley arrived and went out into the foyer where he placed a call 
on his mobile. The recipient was shocked. Dudley suggested he get on 
his bicycle and ride down immediately as he was about to find himself 
in full damage control mode. 

The recipient knew there was no use making any offers to Dudley. 
Dudley's reputation for independence and integrity were becoming 
legendary. 

Harry Sharkie began by talking about Morag's unimpressive record 
as a school teacher. That was how he saw it. Then he moved on to her 
achievements, making them look as if she was the world's biggest 
plagiarist. Everything she had done was someone else's idea; and every 
idea was bad, or could be improved substantially. 

Morag couldn't even handle relationships, waiting until she was in 
her mid forties before teaming up with Dudley. She couldn't relate to 
children because she had never been a mother. 

Sharkie went on and on, without any structure. He was simply 



intent upon destroying Morag. 

The recipient of Dudley's call arrived quietly and Dudley handed 
him a file to read. He sat in a corner and looked more and more 
depressed at every page. 

On the floor the questions were fairly insipid, as expected from a 
journo who has had a personal confidential chat with someone from 
the business stratosphere. 

As the session was winding up, Dudley called out, “Is it all right if I 
say a few words, Harry?” Harry swept his hand around to indicate 
Dudley had the floor. 

“Just one or two things, Harry. Firstly, you are correct in that many 
of the ideas presented by Morag came from others. They were unable 
to get anything done on their own and were more than happy for 
Morag to take up the cudgel. Give me a list of the specific things that 
concern you and Morag and I will arrange for you to meet with those 
whose ideas we presented. You won't find any aggro there, Harry. 
Most people are just so glad their ideas did achieve something, 
regardless of who presented them.” 

Harry was nonplussed. 

“As far as good and bad ideas are concerned, Harry, you only have 
to look at the success ratios and the public support to know that is 
something short of the truth.” There was a faint sign of concern in 
Harry's face. 

“Why don't you call her old school and seek a reference for Morag? 
Do that Harry. Then call the media and tell them what they said.” 

Harry shifted from foot to foot. 

“Then, Harry, about Morag's inability to form a relationship. We 
were very close at university and would most probably have married at 
an early stage. A quirk of fate split us up, and we lost touch with each 
other for over twenty years. By another quirk we were reunited. 
During those twenty years neither of us had serious relationships. You 
can work that one out in your own mind, Harry.” 

“Morag knows a great deal about looking after children, Harry, 
because her father is a Presbyterian minister and she worked with him 
as a child and teenager, helping families in distress and looking after 
so many children she lost count of the number.” 

“I could rest my case now, Harry, but you wouldn't listen when I 



spoke with you earlier today.” 

Harry was not quite comfortable. 

“You have a building business, Harry, and you do quite a bit of 
work for the public service. In fact, you only do public work. You are 
always successful in the jobs you tender for. Strangely, Harry, it's a 
fact that over the last ten years you have never tendered for a contract 
without being successful. I find the statistics quite incredible.” 

Harry was turning pale. 

“So, Harry, I have been doing some digging. It appears a public 
servant who deals with tenders, Ernie Nelson, goes on expensive 
holidays every year. Most of these are overseas, and he spends big, 
using a credit card issued in a tax haven country. There are several of 
these tax havens in the South Pacific. We did some further 
investigations, Harry, and we found out that the money to clear the 
monthly credit card bill comes from an account over which you have 
control. Isn't that unusual, or are you simply a good willed 
philanthropist?” 

“Now, Harry, another unusual thing. When you quote for a job, 
your tender is always the last one in, and you are always one percent 
below the next lowest tender. Always, Harry — always.” Harry stood 
there motionless. 

“Harry, consider this. Do the names Brian Jones, Terry Swindon, 
John Brawn, Alex Smith, John Cartwright and Fred Martin mean 
anything to you?” Harry shook his head, but his eyes betrayed him. 

“It gets even stranger, Harry. These are the people who have signed 
off the payments to you for your building work over the past ten years. 
They certify that everything is in order and that they are satisfied the 
payments are legitimate and corruption free. Do the names ring a bell 
now? Have you ever spoken with them?” 

Harry decided to brazen it out. “I don't recognise the names, but 
then why would I?” he said. “Do you remember the name of the bank 
teller when you cash a cheque?” He regained a little composure. 

“You're right, Harry. I probably wouldn't.” Harry relaxed a shade 
more. “But then I probably would if I had handed them each a debit 
card with ten thousand dollars on it, with the money having been 
transferred to the debit card from an account for which I held the 
signing powers.” 



“Yes, Harry, I'm sure I would have remembered that. Even if I 
didn't, I'm sure I would have remembered proposing some of them for 
membership of the Masonic lodge you virtually control. If I'm right, 
Harry, a brother does not inform or testify against another brother, 
does he?” 

“So, to put the facts in order, you paid for holidays for Ernie 
Nelson, plus provided a large sum of spending money to the person 
who opens the tenders. You have provided the sum of at least ten 
thousand dollars each, by debit card, to the six people who authorise 
payments to your business.” 

“You have proposed and had them become members of the 
Masonic lodge where you hold considerable influence over the 
members. You dispense favours freely to your brothers. In addition, 
other lodge members are also involved in authorising payments to 
other businesses with which you have connections.” 

Harry kept quiet, as did the media. From Dudley's demeanour it 
was evident more was to come. 

Dudley held up his hands, indicating he needed a moment. He 
went over to the recipient of his phone call and said a few words. The 
recipient walked over to Harry and demanded the answer to a few 
questions. He then looked at Dudley, who invited him to address the 
meeting. 

“You might say I am a senior Freemason in Queensland. Most of 
you will know me as a senior partner in a law firm, the name of which 
is irrelevant in this context. Please do not use it.” 

“I speak with authority on behalf of all decent Masons. We pride 
ourselves on our integrity. Our members are human beings and we 
strive for the highest standards of integrity.” He glanced over at Harry, 
who looked hard at the floor. 

“We are honest, noble people and we strive for the highest 
standard of integrity from our members.” He was repeating himself, 
something the audience quickly noted. 

“I must caution you that what you have heard today from Mr 
Armstrong is unsubstantiated. Mr Sharkie is entitled to the 
presumption of innocence and you should remember that in your 
reporting. The media is aware of the very substantial damages that can 
be awarded in cases of defamation.” 



“If, and it is an if, the authorities take an interest in this matter, 
you will then have some facts to work on. Until that time, I would 
advise you to be cautious with your reporting.” The look on his face 
said it all — don't mess with us. 

“I will leave details of the many causes the Masonic movement 
supports and the good we do in the community. Please feel free to 
quote from these in the reports you prepare today.” The smile was 
manufactured, the tone was menacing. To those present it appeared 
Harry was being hung out to dry. Sure, they'd support him in many 
ways, but not at the expense of the others. 

“If you need more information, I'd be glad to meet with you, one on 
one, and explain things to you.” None of the audience knew exactly 
what that meant. None of the audience intended taking up the offer. 
He stood up. “Thank you,” and he was gone, leaving Harry to fend for 
himself. 

It was now apparent why the business people had spoken with the 
specially selected journalists. Not one of the media contingent was a 
member of the organisation, and they had been assured their career 
prospects would not be harmed if they treated the matter with 
openness and objectivity. The business people involved had 
experienced the Masonic problem of keeping quiet about a brother's 
misdemeanours, much of which had cost them serious money. 

Not all bankers and lawyers were in the organisation. Honest 
people did not need such a crutch to succeed in life. They put up with a 
lot to eliminate bad publicity and many perpetrators knew this. 

The meeting broke up and people filtered out slowly. Dudley called 
Morag to tell her about the outcome. 

“My dad always believed you couldn't be a Christian and at the 
same time be a Mason,” she said. “The two are incompatible. One is 
open and giving, the other is secret, exclusive and protectionist. I hope 
the journalists give it some considerable exposure.” 

She needn't have worried. Next day the media was awash with 
stories of corruption and much of this could be construed in the same 
way as Harry Sharkie's scams, although writers were careful to let the 
public judge for themselves. They did. 

In Australia, there was a call for membership of the masons to be 
registrable on any job application form, so that top management could 



monitor if managers were gathering staff around them who would 
keep their mouths shut at corruption. 

The problem was not Freemasonry. It was hiding criminal activity. 
Unfortunately, this sometimes became the same thing. Hefty fines 
were proposed for those making false statements. 

The Masons, seeing the tide running against them, demanded 
other groupings, both formal and informal, be included and that was 
endorsed by the parliaments. Gays and Lesbians were outraged to be 
considered an informal grouping. Formal groupings such as the 
Catholic Knights of Columbia, and even Zionists, were similarly 
lacking in support for the legislation. 

A great many phone calls were made, lobbying of politicians 
reached unheard of levels, and yet no one budged. The law said if you 
form a group for self benefit, or to support a cause, then it is 
registrable. There was no bias for or against anyone or any group. 

New Zealand, with its heavy Masonic influence over public life, 
fought bitterly and tried to hold back, but was told all sorts of 
unpleasant things would happen to New Zealand trade if it did not 
comply. New Zealand went in, shackled and dragged by its heels, but it 
went in. 

Not only had Morag reformed the efficiency of the public service, 
she had made it more open and removed the cliques which, in many 
ways, were the fundamental failings of the old system. Business 
leaders hailed the legislation as it equally applied to their operations. 

Small businesses, with less than twenty employees, were exempt. 
You simply had to accept that a small business would employ family 
members and friends and that they would have their own ways of 
doing things. 

In the days before the vote in the various parliaments, State, 
Federal and New Zealand, Morag suggested an amendment. This was 
agreed to. 

The following week saw the passing of legislation, one piece of 
which required a form to be displayed in a prominent place in every 
establishment, whether public or private, stating that the law with 
regard to self interest groups was being complied with. Failure to 
comply more than once, or making a false statement, carried a jail 
time of three days, without the option of a fine, and a blot on their 



record. 

It was just enough to keep people honest. 

Dudley kissed his wife on the cheek and said “Game, set and match 
to you, Morag.” 


* * * 


The Armstrongs decided it was best to go away on holiday, rather 
than endure continual requests by the media for interviews. Morag's 
father made some calls and a friend offered his remote bach, the New 
Zealand term for a cabin, in an isolated part of the west coast of the 
South Island. 

They spent a wonderful week there, soaking up the spectacular 
views one day and soaking up the heavy rain the next. They looked and 
felt good. 

Morag reckoned her next project should be to open up very 
expensive skin care clinics on the west coast. “We'll just stand them in 
the rain for a couple of hours every day and their skin will come to life 
again. Now, that's how to make easy money!” 

Dudley had a meeting with some politicians in Wellington so they 
hired a car for the one way trip and spent a day travelling by road and 
ferry to Wellington. Next day, since the new national museum, Te 
Puke, had eluded Morag and she wanted to see how they had set it up, 
she decided to pay it a visit. 

Dudley set off for the Beehive, the government building which 
houses all the undesirables such as politicians and the like. The 
building, in the spirit of creating monstrosities which do not match 
into their surroundings, was indeed shaped something like a beehive. 

As he entered the building Dudley uttered a silent prayer that he 
would exit once again with his common sense intact. You could never 
tell what these people would do to bring you down to their own level. 
He said the same silent prayer when he went to a meeting at the 
Queensland Government buildings in Brisbane or the Federal 
Buildings in Canberra. Dudley did not discriminate in his attitude to 
politicians. 

Morag spent a few enjoyable hours walking round the museum 
building, taking in the cultural history of New Zealand. A teacher was 



taking a group of pupils on a tour and she and Morag recognised each 
other. Unfortunately, they could do nothing much more than swap 
telephone numbers, as the hoards were on the warpath. 

“My husband makes handbag sized thermonuclear bombs,” 
volunteered Morag. Joan, the teacher, looked at the assembled mass, 
some of whom were doing their utmost to be obnoxious, grimaced, 
and called out, “I'll take two now and you can send the rest on by 
courier!” She and her pupils disappeared into the depths of the 
building. 

Dudley arrived back at the hotel, still unimpressed by the nature of 
politics. “I got the feeling if I had offered ten million dollars in a secret 
bank account to the person I was dealing with, Morag, I could have 
obtained permission to buy just about any state enterprise you can 
think of. The trouble is you can't prove anything until the deed is done, 
by which time you are just as crooked as he is.” 

“Put that one on the back burner for investigation at a later date, 
Dudley. And don't forget, New Zealand has a reputation for being 
more honest than Australia.” 


* * * 


They travelled to their home in Waverley to spend the next couple 
of weeks and found that Dudley had received a speeding ticket in the 
post. He was accused of exceeding the speed limit in a fifty kilometre 
an hour zone. The speed was exactly the speed at which the 
prosecuting mechanism comes into play. 

He was unaware of the event, since generally he complied with the 
rules. A speed camera had apparently picked him up a few weeks 
before at eleven o'clock on a Sunday morning. The spiel said they were 
targeting places where there was a risk. 

A check the following Sunday revealed the roads were deserted and 
there were no pedestrians around. Not even a stray dog or a transitory 
cat. 

Morag looked at the document and said, “This is a threat. It's 
intimidation. If you don't pay as they ask you will suffer further 
consequences and they will not be pleasant. They can't do that.” 

Dudley looked at the document from that direction and agreed. 



“Let's take them on,” said Morag and Dudley concurred. 

The first step was to get details of the complaint, which took a long 
time to come through. They immediately sensed they had something 
on their side and the police were worried. This made them work 
harder. 

Dudley, meantime, had obtained copies of all the relevant 
legislation. He also managed to get copies of the police procedures so 
that he could check if they were being applied. It was not easy because 
New Zealand law basically said if a policemen says something, then it 
it true. Morag had some ideas on that. 

They found out the make and details of the camera used and began 
researching the internet for more information. This particular model 
was in use in Canada and nowhere else except New Zealand. 

They obtained the courtroom details from Canadian sources on 
cases where the accuracy or the legality of the equipment was 
challenged. There had been successful cases and these were analysed 
carefully. 

One of the main factors was that there was a setting up procedure 
for the camera in the van. It had to aim across the road at twenty two 
point five degrees. Given the statements from the officer concerned 
and the photograph of the alleged offence it was very clear that 
something was wrong. 

They visited the site with laser levelling and ranging equipment 
and beamed a twenty two point five degree line across the road from 
the place where the van was said to have been located. After some 
considerable photography, and moving his vehicle into various places, 
they concluded that for the information to be correct Dudley would 
have had to be driving in the field on the other side of the road. 

It was clear that the camera had not been set up at twenty two 
point five degrees. It had been set up at exactly half of this figure. That 
made the results hopelessly inaccurate. Dudley set up the computer to 
produce a series of photographs showing this error and what the 
results would be. These were superimposed upon a set of real 
photographs. 

He also produced a copy of the police speeding photograph, in 
which he changed the car number to something different. It was a ten 
minute job and was absolutely impossible to detect. In fact, in court, 



he produced the photo with the false number plate and the officer 
tendered that it was genuine. 

They ran the data past a lawyer friend and he was very impressed, 
offering to take the case for them. He would have relished such a thing 
as it would have given him some useful publicity. Dudley could sense 
something, but couldn't put a finger on it. 

They decided to do it on their own. 

“If we lose, Bert, then something smells. The police can't afford to 
lose this case. They make so much money from speeding fines. People 
pay, just to keep out of the limelight. We'll lose, even if the same 
evidence in a very similar case was successful in Canada. I want to see 
what they do and use it against them in much bigger things.” 

Dudley spent two hours presenting the facts, including the data 
from the High Court in Canada. The graphs clearly showed there was 
an error and these were presented to the court. The defence had 
nothing to offer except the statement from the officer. That was their 
whole case. 

Finally, after nearly two and a half hours, the magistrate said he 
had a question for the officer. He asked the officer if he was a person of 
integrity, to which the officer replied that he was. The magistrate then 
declared he was, indeed, a person of integrity and rejected all the 
evidence presented to the court by Dudley. 

The magistrate said the court would recess for fifteen minutes 
while they considered their verdict. Dudley could see by the body 
language of the officer that he knew his version of events would 
prevail. 

After thirty minutes the magistrate still hadn't returned and this 
was very unusual. The police officer was becoming more confident by 
the minute. Apparently there were phone calls being made and they 
were not permissible under court rules, nor were the instructions 
being given to the magistrate from the other end. 

The magistrate finally arrived, looking very nervous, and said that 
he supported the officer's version of events and the case had been 
proven. He was a very unhappy chappie. 

Afterwards Morag and Dudley talked it over with their legal friend 
and he said he would make a few calls. When he got back to them it 
was clear heavy influence had been exerted over the magistrate. Every 



male in court that day who represented the court system and the 
police was a member of a certain fraternal organisation. The 
reputation of a member was at stake and they had taken steps to 
protect him, hence the question about the officer's integrity. 

That's what their lawyer friend told them. In fact, the problem was 
much larger than that and he indicated they might like to consider the 
possibility that the police hierarchy was somewhat corrupt. He 
wouldn't say any more, but he didn't need to. Dudley had a file on 
those individuals. Other than that comment he'd prefer to stay out of 
it. Clearly, friend or not, he had been warned off and told to give them 
a message. 

Morag did something unusual. She made two copies of the 
complete file. One went to her father, with sealed instructions about 
what to do with it if she should come to any harm. The other went back 
to Brisbane with her and was placed with a person of some 
considerable influence, again with sealed instructions. 

It might not be this year, or next, or perhaps not for many years 
but, in the end, Morag was going to even the score with those involved. 
They met with her definition of evil and, in contrast to her father, the 
hell these people would be consigned to was definitely going to be on 
this earth. Had the perpetrators known, it would have been a 
frightening thought. 

Morag set up a quiet data gathering operation that no one, except 
Dudley, knew about. Each personality was investigated in detail, by a 
different person, who did not leave a trail. No one knew about the 
investigations of the others. After a while the financial details were 
enough to allow her to achieve her goal. 

She decided to wait and merge the investigations, which were 
always ongoing, with other matters, where the benefits and the 
publicity would be overwhelming. 

When they arrived back in Brisbane a message was waiting for 
them from some highly placed people. It looked as if the next project 
had begun. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Morag checked the message. “Oh, dear! It's politics.” She shook her 
head. “I'm not sure I like this, Dudley.” 

The message had been signed by ten people in Australia, including 
religious and charitable leaders, social service organisations, an 
academic and some of the minor political parties. They were fed up 
with politicians ignoring the real needs of the people and fed up with 
their inability to make things happen. They saw Morag as their chance 
to cause change. 

She called her father in New Zealand and asked him if he had 
anything to do with these matters. “Oh, well, I suppose I might have 
supported your abilities when they called me, Morag.” The line went 
silent. 

“What do you mean by support, Dad?” 

“Oh, well, maybe I said you would be able to fix things. I'm sure 
you can.” His voice echoed the confidence he had in her. 

“Dad, do you have any idea what goes on out there. Politicians have 
just about every known psychotic problem known to mankind. They 
have egos the size of a bus. They worship personal power and money. 
They cheat and lie. They go deaf when they hear things they don't like 
and they develop the power to see through brick walls when they want 
to know what's behind them. I can't deal with people like that. It would 
be one step forward and two steps back.” 

“That's all right, my wee lassie. I always knew you had the ability to 
recognise your own limitations. I'm really proud of you. Leave them 
well alone and get on with the things that you can do. You know Mum 
and I will give you every bit of support we can. We've still a lot of years 
ahead of us, and you can count on our help in anything you want to do. 
I'm a lot happier that you won't be involved with those shysters. Stay 
well out of it.” 

He paused to take a breath and then continued. “I did say to the 
people who called me that I had full confidence in your abilities to 
change the political system, but I now know I was wrong to do that. I 
hope I didn't get their expectations up too much. Morag, please let 
them down gently. They were so hoping you could do something 
positive. I feel for them. I'll pray for them at our service on Sunday 



morning.” 

“Bye, Dad. Love to Mum.” She put the phone down and screamed. 
She screamed — and screamed — and screamed. Dudley continued 
reading the newspaper and Morag continued to scream. When she had 
calmed down Dudley looked in her direction. “He hasn't lost any of his 
ability. He made you feel unworthy. Without saying so, he made you 
feel you've let everyone down. Am I right?” 

“You know you're right. He spends ninety nine percent of his time 
helping people feel better and encouraging them to get on with life. He 
spends one percent of his time making his daughter feel really bad and 
unworthy. It's not fair, Dudley.” 

“Of course it is. He knows you better than everyone except me. You 
now need to prove to him that you can do it. That's how your 
relationship works. Did he ever tell you that you shouldn't worry if you 
failed university? It wouldn't bother him or Mum. You could always 
find a job somewhere and you might even enjoy it. And you rose to the 
challenge and passed beyond anyone's expectations. He loves you, 
Morag, and he understands you. He's your second best friend after 
me.” 

Morag smiled. “You're right, of course. The world would be a better 
place if we all had parents like them.” 

“Absolutely wrong, Morag. Ministers of religion don't generate 
profits and foreign currency and things like that. We'd be happy, but 
very poor. People would die because we couldn't afford medicines 
from overseas. We'd operate at the subsistence level. We'd have short 
lives and high infant mortality.” 

“That's why we have to turn a blind eye to the shenanigans of the 
business community. They may not be perfect. They may be far from 
perfect. But they generate the money to sustain our standards of 
living. We need them. Our job is to try and keep them as honest as 
possible.” 

“So, we sort out the politicians?” 

“We sort out the politicians.” 

Later that day Morag received calls, many of which she was 
convinced her father had initiated. Phone calls between New Zealand 
and Australia were very cheap if you had the right phone cards. 

A meeting was arranged at the home of a well known business 



leader, who had been on the wrong end of a political scam. He had 
contributed money in good faith to a party that promised reforms, 
only to be told at the last minute that the executive had decided not to 
proceed with the legislation. He later found out they never had any 
plans to make the necessary changes. They simply wanted his money. 

Morag asked them what they wanted from the system. A few people 
spoke and their needs were diverse. She stood up to address them. 
“What I have heard so far is that people are feeling aggrieved that the 
politicians won't do the things that they want done. That's all I hear, so 
far.” 

She pointed round the room, “You want tax legislation changed so 
your business can save tax dollars.” Her pointing finger moved, “You 
want more freedom in employing and firing people. That's what I'm 
hearing.” Heads nodded. “Well, I don't want to be involved with you. 
That's how the system operates at present and you want to perpetuate 
it.” She smiled. “You're horse traders.” She sat down. 

There was silence for ten seconds or so, and a cleric then addressed 
them. “Morag is quite right. What I've heard is all about people 
looking to better their own position. No one has suggested anything 
that helps the whole population.” 

“And that's my problem, people.” Morag took the floor again. “If 
you want change it has to be total change, not just a tinkering with the 
system.” She looked around. “I know you are all good people, but the 
system has created blocks in your thought processes. You can't think 
straight, because the system has taught you to do otherwise.” Some 
looked puzzled. 

“In the western world we have two party states, or coalitions that 
equate to two party states. They differ by only a few percent in what 
they propose and that few percent is blown up to suggest they have 
fundamentally different policies. Over ninety percent of legislation 
never even reaches the ears of the public. The two parties enact this 
legislation and they act in unison. It is a totally fraudulent system and 
is about as far from democracy as you can get.” 

“Yes, we hear of conflict and threats and so on. That is within the 
few percent designed to create the illusion of democracy. After the 
attacks on each other in the chamber, they retire to the restaurant or 
the bar and have a friendly meal or a drink together.” 



“The media decide which party will be elected to form the 
government. The left voters always vote left, the right voters always 
vote right. Elections are decided by the small group in the middle. The 
media skilfully tells them how to vote and they do, exactly as they are 
told. It's subtle in some ways, but it works and it really happens.” 

“When a party is elected, the other major party has no say in 
government, even if almost fifty percent of the population has voted 
for them. If a coalition is needed to get the numbers, a minor party, 
outside the mainstream, is able to negotiate legislation for its own 
special views. Some of these views can be weird, but they are agreed 
to, so that a government can be formed. The other party, representing 
half the population, gets no such benefit. That is just stupid in the 
extreme.” 

“Does anyone disagree with me?” No one offered a response. 

“OK, you know where I stand. Get together and work out a strategy 
for running the country. No personal issues are permitted. Talk to 
some economists first and make sure philanthropy does not over-ride 
sound economics. Then put it together as a cohesive policy and we'll 
meet again. Two weeks should be enough. I'll make a diary entry for 
two weeks tonight. See you then.” 

She thanked her host, got into her car and drove off briskly. People 
sat around looking miserable and demotivated. 

The cleric stood up. “Well, Morag has given us our instructions. 
She obviously has enough confidence in us, otherwise she wouldn't 
have asked us to get on with it. I'd take that as a very good sign.” He 
looked round for encouragement, which was slow in forthcoming. 
“Why don't we set ourselves up in teams and we can concentrate on 
what we want in some detail? We all have a social conscience, or we 
would not be here.” 

“Does anyone have an understanding of finance?” A few put their 
hands up and were given the task of looking at the financial aspects of 
setting policies. “Anyone want to take on the commercial and 
industrial aspects?” Another show of hands produced a commercial 
group. “Health?” Those with medical training were co-opted. And so it 
went on. With limited numbers they each had to serve on more than 
one group. 

“What I propose is that we put together our wish lists and meet 



again on Friday evening. You can adjust that to suit your needs, Rabbi, 
if it interferes with your Sabbath.” It must have been a long Sabbath, 
or he saw through them, because the Rabbi did not appear again. 

“Bring enough prints of the reports so that we can all have a copy 
and go through them over the weekend. Be vigorous with the pencils. 
We want sound common sense and those too close to a problem 
sometimes don't see it that way. It takes an outsider to give 
perspective.” They left in a much better frame of mind, promising to 
do their best. 

Except for the Rabbi, who had other things on his mind, they met 
on the Friday night and it was quite a disaster. No one had really 
understood the requirements and it had become another game of “I 
want...” This time Brian, the cleric, had to say some harsh words. He 
explained that what they had done was exactly why they had failed to 
achieve anything in the past. They were not focussed on the big 
picture. 

The mood fell into gloom until Jill Ross, a university lecturer, 
suggested they put everything into a computer and do some 
manipulation. “We'll put all the ideas down,” she said, “categorise 
them, and give them a weight against the others. At least we'll have 
some form of priority of what is good, gooder and goodest.” 

A few shook their heads at the grammar, but the message got 
across. Jill grabbed her laptop from the car and began to enter items 
into the computer. Within fifteen minutes they had a sizeable list. 
“Now, let's add weight to them, and get a feeling of what's most 
important.” They went through the list, making one more important 
than another until they reached the end. 

Jill sorted the data and then had them do it all over again. She then 
grouped the data into three distinct grades — act now — act soon — act 
when we can. The participants were amazed that they could have 
arrived at some sensible conclusions so quickly and be in agreement 
with each other. Jill concluded the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
spent in training her were finally paying off. She coupled up a printer 
and ran off copies for everyone. 

“Now we have something we can all work on from our individual 
group perspectives.” They agreed in unison. 

“Let's meet at 4pm on Sunday. It will be obvious by then that we 



need expertise in some areas, so try and bring along someone who 
might fit in with us and fill the gaps. I've a few people I can think of, 
but they may be too close to the academic side. We need people who 
have been through the mill, or worked at the coal face.” 

“I split my time between lecturing and consulting in the 
commercial world, so I just qualify as being objective. Many of the 
academics would not. I'm being honest, and you must do the same. 
And forget about qualifications. It's the ability to see things clearly and 
analyse them objectively that we need.” Everyone nodded. Jill had 
become their leader. 
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Jill often looked into the mirror and marvelled at the fact her 
slender figure was just as trim as when she had her twenty first 
birthday and her blond hair had yet to sport more than a smidgeon of 
grey. Unfortunately, much as Jill would have liked to meet such a 
specification, it was hopelessly inaccurate. She was less than average 
height, more than average weight, and had features that were 
unremarkable. She wore loose fitting clothes to conceal her more than 
average girth. Her once blond hair, which she tied up in a ponytail, 
was almost all grey. Hairdressers would starve if they relied upon Jill 
for their income. 

What Jill lost in the beauty stakes she more than made up in the 
personality stakes. She was a friendly, outgoing person who always 
had time to help people, be it students, clients, or this group of well 
meaning and hopelessly inadequate people. She had an infectious 
laugh which was used to good effect. People genuinely liked Jill. She 
was a threat to no one. 
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After delivering a few short, motivating sentences, Jill sent them 
off home. The cleric asked Jill to call Morag and keep her up to date, 
which she did after he parted with Morag's mobile phone number. 

Morag was at a disadvantage. She didn't know much about Jill so 
she asked directly about her views and career. “I think you should 



come round now and we can put some things down on paper. I'll give 
you the background as we see it, which is not far removed from where 
you seem to be heading.” 

Sixteen minutes later Jill arrived and they got straight down to 
business. It went well beyond either of their expectations. When 
Dudley arrived home from another meeting just before midnight they 
were scribbling notes and their sketches lay all over the dining room. 

Dudley introduced himself and joined in. The chemistry worked 
even better. At 3am Dudley remarked that he had spotted a bunny 
rabbit in the garden and that hadn't been expected. It might still be 
there. Morag immediately yawned and insisted Jill crash down in the 
spare room and they would talk again over breakfast. Jill was happy to 
stay over and was given the spare room on the other side of the house, 
with several rooms between it and Morag's bedroom. As Dudley 
expected, the bunny rabbit appeared just as soon as Jill had gone to 
her room. 

At 8am they gathered round the breakfast table for cereal and 
toast. “The most important thing now is to get expertise,” Jill said. 
“Those involved so far are well meaning, but hopelessly inadequate in 
achieving things. We academics live a fairly sheltered life and we don't 
react well when we are asked to stand out from the crowd. The 
possibility of losing face is something that causes people to shy away 
from the problem. We need their support, but we need people to get 
off their posteriors and go forth and upset the establishment. 
Academics do not willingly do that if they value their career and want 
to go places.” 

Morag agreed. It was something she had encountered, even as a 
simple high school teacher. “What do you suggest?” 

“As I said last night, I've asked them to bring someone along who 
they think might have additional expertise. We might be lucky, but 
probably not. We certainly won't get anything radical.” She shrugged. 
“On the other hand, do we want to let them think we're imposing our 
will on them?” she asked. 

“Certainly not.” Morag replied. 

Dudley had an idea. “Let's do it in two parts with two distinct 
groups. We'll call the existing group, Group A, and set up another 
parallel group, Group B. We'll work with B and then feed their views 



into A. Since A don't have much of a clue about what happens in the 
real world, they'll most probably accept any help we can give them.” 

He turned to Jill. “How do you feel about a little manipulation and 
subversion?” 

“I've no problem there,” she replied. “Not if it will get the job done. 
They know they haven't achieved much on their own and I think we 
can be blunt with them. They want to see the changes made, just as we 
do. That's why they approached Morag in the first place. We just tell 
them what we want them to do.” 

“They carry lots of sway in the various communities," Morag said, 
"so we need to tread carefully. In public, they are the force driving 
things. Group B is not to be seen or heard in public,” she continued, 
scribbling a note as she spoke. “Here are five names that I would use. I 
think you should get in contact, Jill, and hear their views. It would be 
good to have them incorporated into the document you will present to 
me next week. It saves me having to try and swing your team around.” 

“I won't comment until I've spoken with them,” Jill responded. “I 
don't know them. I have a few names myself. The solutions are going 
to be fairly straightforward; what is more important is that we get a 
team together who can work out the details. We'll specify things so 
that no one can screw it up.” 

Morag called the five people, spoke briefly with three and left 
messages for the other two. They were to cooperate with Jill. The rest 
of the morning was spent analysing the current political situation and 
considering alternatives. When they broke for lunch they had the 
bones of a plan. 

In the afternoon dozens of people were contacted and, in a gentle 
way, a single question was put to them. This was achieved by each 
person responding, informally, to a casual remark made by one of the 
three, without gaining any idea of what was behind it. When they had 
finished their calls they had a good idea of the support they could 
expect for a series of options. No one suspected a thing. 

The following morning Jill contacted the potential Group B 
personnel and met with them during the day. Morag had cast a few 
spells and Jill was excused turning up for work that day. She made the 
most of it, stopping only for an occasional cup of tea and something to 
eat. 



Jill called Morag at ten forty five that night, exhausted and ready 
for bed. The good news was that the five potential Group B members 
were now the actual Group B. They had all agreed enthusiastically to 
become involved and waive public knowledge of their achievements. 

Morag had chosen carefully. They had too much money to worry on 
that score, and had been through the media mill earlier. They 
definitely did not crave media attention. After Morag had 
disconnected and told him about the call, Dudley looked out the 
window and declared there was a bunny rabbit sitting in the middle of 
the lawn. 

“What if I have a headache?” 

“It's a well known scientific fact that bunny rabbits don't get 
headaches.” 

“OK.” She floated off to the bedroom and Dudley followed with a 
bunny rabbit glint in his eye. 


* * -35- 


Group B met at Morag's home on Tuesday night, just friends round 
for a barbecue if anyone asked. Dudley produced some steaks and the 
men stood around in the obligatory fashion, beers or soft drinks in 
hand. They ate early and then moved in to start the serious stuff. Jill 
thanked them for coming at short notice and handed the floor over to 
Morag. 

“We need to change the political system, and that has its own 
problems. Business people are wary of being identified with political 
matters if they become too public. There are too many negative aspects 
that could affect sales. So, this time we are on our own. Money is not a 
problem because we, Dudley and I, have enough to handle this.” 

“The stories in the media of us having immense wealth are not 
entirely true, but the money we earned when Dudley sold out the car 
patents has been invested well and we use the interest for projects like 
this. Most of it's tied up long term. Yes, we have heaps of money, but 
it's not always all that liquid.” 

She went on to describe the people who had approached her and 
the fact that they had achieved little over the years. They were sincere 
in their desire for change, but were unable to take the action required 



to achieve change. That's why they had come to Morag. 

As she saw it, the political system was just a sham. Political parties 
chose the candidates. "It's jobs for the boys, or girls, nowadays. The 
public have no choice in the matter," she said. The media, or those 
who controlled, or bought, the media, decided which party would win 
and the public did what they were told, although they were generally 
unaware of that fact. 

When a party was elected many business people gained, especially 
financially. Manifesto promises were changed, rescheduled, or 
implemented in name only. “The only compulsory reading, if you want 
to be a politician, is Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland. In this part of 
the world our political system is derived, and closely follows, the 
British system of hundreds of years ago.” 

“Australia and New Zealand are young, vibrant countries, and we 
saddle ourselves with a system that was never intended for us, is 
inappropriate for us, and doesn't give the people a fraction of what 
they need and want. It's designed to perpetuate a system of privilege, 
but not the class system of the UK. MPs have status and can find 
themselves being rewarded in many ways. They can circumvent the 
reporting procedures of the law and of Parliament and the benefit can 
be concealed from public scrutiny.” 

“We ask unqualified people to sit on select committees and 
produce legislation that affects the lives of all of us. Is a car mechanic 
the best person to sit on a committee analysing proposed legislation on 
the use of pesticides?” she asked. “Perhaps not. Would he accept 
hospitality from a large chemical company? Perhaps yes. Could that 
include extensive fact finding trips overseas, with all expenses paid? 
Yes, it could. Could that include the opportunity to do things he could 
not do at home — immoral things? Yes, it could. Would he then vote in 
the interests of the chemical company with the unlimited expense 
accounts, on the understanding that he would be allowed to undertake 
another such trip? Yes, he would.” 

“I'm sure you can think of many other things that need fixed.” 
There were serious nods around the room. “I have a proposal for you, 
and I want you to dissect it. Act as the Devil's Advocate. Making laws is 
a sign of failure. I don't mean laws to cover new things that are not 
covered, such as new technology, where old laws no longer apply. I am 



constantly reminded of the elected politicians who promise tougher 
measures against lawbreakers and tougher sentences when they are 
convicted. They just don't understand. They are there to create a 
society where these things do not happen and it's not necessary to 
punish people. Harsh laws are a statement of their failure.” 

“What is more important? Putting a person in a job, with a weekly 
wage, thus erasing the stigma of unemployment, or paying vast sums 
to keep them locked up in jail, with all the effect this has on their 
ability to be subsequently employed and the reduction in their status 
in the community? They just have to get a pocket calculator and do the 
sums.” 

“They do it because that is historically how things were done and 
it's totally wrong. They all have the brain of a Neanderthal. We need 
less legislation and more people willingly observing what remains. 
Naturally, the lawyers will suffer, because bad law making is like 
giving a child a Christmas present. The more shop assistants who sit 
on committees and pass legislation on farming practice, the more the 
lawyers will be called in to sort out and interpret the mess — and the 
more their income will increase” 

“Some of you will not be aware that large law firms are called in to 
advise the committees on making laws. They even help draw up the 
laws. Deep down inside these laws, loopholes are incorporated. They 
are known only to a select few. If a business should find itself in 
violation of such a law, then its own lawyers know who to retain to 
ensure their clients are acquitted of the charge. Only one law firm, and 
only a few people in that firm, can produce a defence argument, 
because they build such a thing into it in the first place. It's criminal 
and it's lucrative in the extreme!” 

“You are all aware of the matter of Sharkie, who was working the 
most wonderful fiddle in tendering for public work. He won't be doing 
that for several years. I'm hopeful that such a thing is now under 
control, as are the cliques in the public service. It is an indication of 
how bad the system was, and still is.” Morag paused to let all of this 
sink in. 

“This is how I see the future. The first step is to create a 
department that looks at problems which may require legislation. 
They gather the facts and analyse the problem. Clearly, the politicians 



forming the government of the day have the right to put matters before 
them and require the production of the analysis. The government will 
be required to set an objective to be reached.” 

“This Analytical Department will be required to say if that can be 
achieved through existing legislation, modifying legislation or new 
legislation. That will be a totally transparent process,” she went on. 
“There will be facilities for others to put their requests to the 
department, but with considerably less priority than the government 
in power. The opposition will have the right, however, to request a 
limited number of matters be considered, in some proportion to its 
seats in Parliament. They will just have to choose carefully.” 

“The Analytical Department will be required to issue a statement 
indicating why any proposed legislation is in the public interest. If they 
declare it will have a negative impact, the legislation cannot proceed.” 

“The second step is to decide if the problem requires legislation 
and what priority this must have. That will be another department, the 
Prioritising Department, which will be lightly staffed. The weighting 
mechanism will apply to all matters, not just the government's wishes. 
Again the procedures will be transparent and if the government acts 
against the public interest, the facts will be available to the public via 
the media.” 

“The weighting mechanism will involve public consultation, 
particularly with business and others affected by the proposed 
legislation. They will be able to have their say and this will be made 
available in a convenient form to the general public.” 

“A number of factors will be used for the weighting process and a 
points system indicating the benefit to the nation published. This data 
will be provided to any interested party at election time. The 
government will have to attach the weight factor and benefit to the 
country to any legislation passing through parliament. The 
government will then take the steps to have the legislation drawn up.” 

“Those involved will be required to sign a document stating that 
they have examined the legislation as drawn up, analysed its content, 
and confirmed that it's not ambiguous in any form. If ambiguity exists, 
as will happen at times, this factor must be clearly stated and the 
government must issue a statement of purpose with the legislation.” 

“This statement may be used by the public, lawyers and judges, as a 



clear statement of the intention of the legislation. Anyone being 
charged with infringing the legislation will be able to use the statement 
in their defence. The government's meaning of the legislation will take 
precedence over all other factors. Common law will not be accepted 
where it conflicts with the statement of purpose.” 

“When the legislation is approved, the Public Awareness 
Department will be required to make a simple summary, in very plain 
English, which will tell the public what it means to them. It will, if 
appropriate, give examples of what a person may do, and what they 
may not do, under the legislation. This will be made available on the 
Internet and in public libraries so that the public can easily gain 
access.” 

“The difference between this and the programme we have that 
provides free legal advice to the public, is that the existing system 
covers only the ninety percent of things that crop up in day to day 
matters. The legislative summaries will cover every piece of new 
legislation. An extensive system of cross referencing will be available.” 

“The Monitoring Department will monitor the activities of the 
other departments and report on their activities and performance. It 
will be staffed by independent persons of high repute, although finding 
such people will not be easy. You will all recollect the firms of 
international accountants of the highest integrity, who suddenly 
divested themselves of their tax haven operations.” 

“Remember, power corrupts — absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

“In line with the existing, yet ineffectual three facets of 
government, the police will need some changes. They are the people in 
the front line in enforcing the legislation. In spite of protestations of 
integrity, history isn't on their side. Too many investigations have 
revealed too many problems with integrity, or at least with good 
judgement.” 

“I know we are dealing with many different police forces, each with 
its own organisation and procedures, but the principles of what we 
want to achieve are the same. It's difficult to go down to the police 
station and volunteer information which may help the police, when 
they previously ruthlessly charged you with a speeding offence and 
threatened dire consequences if you did not admit the offence and pay 



a fine. It's not a good situation for the public or the police.” 

“We need to get the traffic cops out on a limb. They shouldn't even 
be under the control of the top cop. Let them be overseen, in an 
effective way, by a committee representing the public, business and 
the government. Traffic police have a job to do, but let's monitor it to 
ensure they are working in the public interest. Let them take the flak if 
they screw up, and them alone.” 

“We then need to separate the functions of the police that deal with 
day to day public order. On one hand they are supported by the public 
and, on the other, they're up against the bad guys. There shouldn't be a 
problem in getting the public to work with them. They aren't a threat 
to any reasonably law abiding person. They don't charge people with 
driving offences for a start. They need to be presented to and seen by 
the public from that perspective. No one should fear the local cop, 
unless they won't operate by the general rules of good conduct.” 

“The next step is to make public what the police do with 
information about us. Again, it's difficult to want to cooperate with the 
police if they're keeping and exchanging secret information about you. 
It might be incorrect and you're suffering because of it.” 

“It would seem that we should all have access to the information 
the police hold on us. Let's face it, would you undertake a criminal act 
if you knew that the police had profiles of you and would immediately 
think of you as a suspect? Where are the hidden monitoring cameras 
and microphones and what are they used for? If the police want our 
cooperation, they must come clean.” 

“Finally, we have the hierarchy in the police who recommend the 
public pay them very considerable sums of money to do the job. I'm 
sure there are dozens of police who would do the top cop job for a 
fraction of what he, or she, is currently being paid. We don't need to 
pay them such enormous sums. If they don't like it, and want to resign, 
the position is not going to stay vacant for long.” 

“Are we paying them for their honesty? Do we need to bribe them 
to be honest? Are they put there for protectionism? If the answer is in 
the affirmative, then we have a real problem on our hands. If the 
answer is in the negative, then pay them a reasonable amount and that 
is all. We need to deal with the image of the police if we want the 
whole system of changes to work.” 



“Lastly, we come to the judiciary. They oversee the integrity of the 
system. They are responsible for ensuring justice prevails. They are 
human beings, like everyone else. The public have no say in their 
appointments.” 

“Lawyers, and that includes the judges, take an oath to protect 
themselves. They don't necessarily take an oath to uphold justice. They 
have investments like many people and they take steps to protect their 
own well-being. Many belong to self interest groups and are required 
to accept the word of a fellow member, even if they know it to be 
false.” 

“Justice is a forlorn concept in the courts yet it takes place in a 
Court of Law. Any people who find themselves in court should have 
the right to ascertain the integrity of all those taking part. They should 
be able to ask if a person has sworn an oath and what the oath 
entailed. They should be able to ask this of any person involved in the 
trial and there should be lengthy prison sentences for anyone making a 
false declaration.” 

“In the event that the number of participants with common 
interests is excessive the trial should be postponed until the matter can 
be rectified.” 

“Lawyers who indulge in Thespian acts should be found to be in 
contempt of court. Lawyers who make impassioned pleas about 
integrity on behalf of a client they know next to nothing about should 
be similarly treated. Any person should be able to call a character 
witness to the judge's chambers and discuss their problems in a 
manner which is not possible in open court.” 

“Everyone on trial should be able to request an informal trial under 
friendly conditions, which will make them more comfortable in 
handling sensitive matters and expressing the truth. They should also 
be able to request a one day trial, thus eliminating being forced to 
accept defeat simply because the cost would be ruinous.” 

“The Court Monitoring Department should be established to 
monitor the activities of the courts and to ascertain if they work in an 
unbiased manner. Statistical techniques should be utilised to check the 
facts.” 

“Courts should be friendly places where the pursuit of justice is 
paramount, and the whole ambience should be to promote that. The 



emphasis should change from administering the law to administering 
justice, two factors which may not be compatible.” 

“That's about it,” she finished up. “Sorry I took so long, but it's a lot 
to cover.” 

A big, gruff businessman stood up and faced Morag. He still looked 
big and gruff. Slowly a smile started to grow and it became bigger and 
bigger. Finally he walked over to Morag and hugged her tightly. 
“Morag, that was pure magic. I've wished I could hear something like 
that all my business life and it never happens. I'm sure everyone 
agrees with you, but if they don't they'll have me to deal with.” 

He grinned at the assembly, indicating he was in a benign mood. 
First one began gently clapping, then another, then another until they 
all joined in. They all stood up and gathered round Morag, who was 
completely overwhelmed by the degree of support. Dudley, knowing 
she might be about to show some emotion, brought his arm around 
her and gave her a kiss, forcing her to answer a couple of quick 
questions, thus eliminating the potential tearful interlude. 

Jill's eyes crinkled and she smiled like a sunbeam. “Modesty 
prohibits me from telling you that was on par with one of my best 
speeches, Morag.” They both giggled like teenagers. 

Jill took the floor. “OK, we have the overall view. It won't be the 
easiest thing to achieve, especially in a short time frame.” 

“I want your first assessment and that episode of the applause has 
to be forgotten. You think everything Morag has just said stinks. It's 
against everything you believe in. Now, take the floor and tell this 
despicable woman why her ideas won't work.” 

They did. They may not have believed in what they were doing, but 
they did it in any event. Morag had a rough session and had her work 
cut out to answer some of the questions. It served the purpose, 
however, and they had a list of dangerous questions that would require 
extensive follow up. 

After an hour and a half they decided they had achieved what they 
set out to do and called a halt. Jill asked them to now look at things 
from the opposite perspective and put the plus points down on paper 
so that they would form the basis for discussions with team A. They 
agreed to meet in two days, same time, same venue, and left quickly. 

Dudley quietly told Morag there were further reports of bunny 



rabbits in the area. She thought it might be a good idea to investigate. 


* * * 


When they reconvened, Team A appeared happy with the manner 
in which Jill had organised the plans for change. They pored over the 
report and then asked if they could discuss it between themselves. Ten 
minutes later they called Jill, Dudley and Morag back into the room. 
While they were very pleased and happy with the proposals, they felt it 
was too much to undertake at that particular time. They would prefer 
not to be involved. 

Morag was flabbergasted. Jill's mouth opened as if she was trying 
to catch flies. They shook their heads in disbelief. 

Dudley stepped forward. “You can take some of it, can't you?” They 
nodded. “But some things are just unacceptable to you?” They nodded 
again. “OK, there's the door. Get out and don't ever ask us for help 
again.” He walked to the door and opened it. 

Morag began to speak, but Dudley held his hand up in the 'don't 
ask questions' mode. They departed without a word. 

To the normal person Dudley's action was uncalled for, but Morag 
knew he would have good reasons for what he did. 

“I had them checked out last week. Out of the ten people, two are 
women, and that includes you, Jill. The other would go along with any 
majority. There are eight men and seven of them have the same social 
leanings, belonging to the same organisation, which we are about to 
expose once again. They couldn't take that because it would have been 
impossible for them to support our actions and exposes. It was better 
to just bow out.” 

“That's why you were on the complicated computer link at the 
weekend,” Morag exclaimed. “You were inside their computers!” 

“Not their computers.” He paused and waited for their 
acknowledgement of his superiority. 

“OK, which computers?” 

“A very dark computer system that carries details of the 
memberships of all organisations which are deemed of interest. The 
data is gathered in a multitude of ways, from government computers 
in some fields, to commercial data in others. They even gather data by 



monitoring the cars in certain streets and cross linking that to 
published details of funeral services. Not only do they keep files on the 
individuals, but their wives, families, partners, lovers, in fact anyone 
they come into contact with.” 

“Did you do a check on me, as well?” Jill was less than 
enthusiastically waiting for an answer. 

Dudley gave her one of his special grins. He opened his briefcase 
and withdrew a file with her name on it. “Take a look at that, especially 
page five.” 

Jill quickly read the pages. When she reached page five she inhaled 
deeply. “Hell's bells. I vaguely remember that day. She appeared out of 
nowhere and began talking about this group she was a member of.” 
Dudley smiled. 

“I couldn't work out why she was hanging around, with nothing 
specific to do.” Dudley double smiled. “They were trying to recruit 
me?” Jill closed her eyes and slowly shook her head. “I just don't 
believe it.” 

“You were moving up in the world and could have been either an 
asset or a threat. Their ladies sections are just as well organised as 
those of the men. They wanted you neutralised. It's almost twenty 
years ago, and I'll bet they revisit your case regularly. But let me make 
your day. Turn to page six and see what they thought of you.” 

“Very independent," Jill read out. "Would not be easy to control. 
Reputed to put honesty and integrity before personal benefit. 
Colleagues speak highly of her, but relationships are only of a business 
nature. Could not find any factor to demonstrate a benefit of 
membership.” 

“Mention of high powered members only leads to derisive 
comments about their abilities. Considered too independent and too 
difficult to manipulate. Would probably not support members if called 
upon to do so. No further close contact to be undertaken.” 

“You knew this, Dudley?” 

“Only in the last few days, Jill. I'll let you see another really 
objective report on your background and it will make you blush with 
pleasure. Take heart and remember, you wouldn't be here now if you 
weren't such an asset to our cause.” 

Jill's crinkly smile appeared, and she did, in fact, slightly blush. 



Morag joined in. “It's probably best that they've gone. We can call 
in Team B and let them loose.” Jill agreed. 

They went off to their homes, each wondering if this time they had 
bitten off just a shade more than they could chew. 

* * - 35 - 


Team B made good progress and worked through the problem 
areas. Morag pulled a few strings and they were each suddenly pulled 
out of their normal work to attend a conference on some confidential 
matters, which could not be discussed with colleagues. She found 
some spare office space in the building and quickly filled it with office 
furniture and equipment. 

Their report developed and expanded on Morag's initial views. 
They provided substance to Morag's comments. The detail was 
considerable and she marvelled at how fast it had appeared. Then she 
remembered Dudley hadn't been seen very much in his office and the 
answer was crystal clear. 

Dudley obviously did not want anyone asking how he had arrived 
at the information and had decided to keep a low profile. Morag knew 
how to get the details from her husband. She would say she was going 
to have the bunny rabbit shot! Dudley would be putty in her hands. 

Things were an anti climax from that point on. After some initial 
confrontation, the details were just so convincing that no one seriously 
challenged them. It wasn't as if Morag was proposing a Communist 
state, or resurrecting Adolph Hitler. She was simply modernising the 
system so that ordinary people would get better service and the costs 
of providing it would be reduced. Of course there would be a great deal 
more integrity, as well. 

Even the legal people supported much of what she proposed, 
because that was why they had become lawyers in the first place. The 
'fat cats' in the legal field were not quite so keen, but a word here and a 
word there convinced them that there was a place for them, albeit not 
such a lucrative or powerful one. In the end they hoped it would be a 
short term wonder and that they could manipulate the system back to 
where they wanted in due course. What really mattered was that they 
did cooperate and the changes were made. 



The public service suggested fifteen years for the changes to come 
into effect. Morag proposed six months. They laughed heartily, 
proposing a final offer of twelve years. Morag offered six months. They 
came down to ten years. Morag offered six months and walked out. 
The call next day offered five years, Morag offered six months. 

An intermediary was called in by the establishment and offered 
four years. Morag offered six months. Two years was offered. Morag 
offered six months. They stopped negotiating. Morag then went, cap in 
hand, and offered them eighteen months. They held out for two years 
and she capitulated. 

That night, as they lay in bed counting bunny rabbits, she confided 
she would have been happy with three years, but was forced to accept 
two. Morag, Dudley and the bunny rabbits laughed long and hard at 
that one. 

Morag recruited some of the best public servants and offered them 
jobs that made it attractive to take early retirement. They went back in 
as her paid consultants, answerable to her. Since the changes did not 
affect their career prospects, or endanger their earnings potential, they 
cooperated to the full. Even after providing substantial salary 
packages, she still felt it necessary to team an ex public servant with 
one of her own staff. Loyalties could be bought, as she had done, but 
someone might make a higher offer and turn her people, as they did in 
the spy movies. 

All in all the changes went like clockwork. This was achieved by 
having even the smallest task detailed on a network chart and a 
demand that everything happen exactly as scheduled. Morag had to 
call in Mrs Armstrong on a few occasions in the first few weeks and 
that was not pleasant for those who failed to achieve their targets. It 
made life a lot easier to get on with things and give Morag exactly what 
she wanted. 

In fact, there was nothing that caused a problem, except time. The 
new system was adopted just after the next elections, because it was 
something the people wanted. 

As is the nature of politicians, when the writing was on the wall 
they could be relied upon to back it to the maximum possible extent. 

After six months Morag felt she could leave Jill to take full control 
of the project and pulled out to another challenge. 




CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Morag and Dudley went over to New Zealand to give the New 
Zealand staff in Auckland a pep talk. After that they went down to 
Taranaki and Morag suffered an accident. She and Dudley were 
playing squash in New Plymouth, when 'zing', her Achilles tendon 
decided to split into two separate portions, or something like that. 
What was of more concern was she fell into a very hard brick wall and 
knocked herself unconscious. 

An ambulance was called and they set off for the Base Hospital. She 
recovered her faculties in the Emergency Department. After a few very 
upsetting prods, and a host of scans, she was bedded for the night. All 
she knew was that the ankle and the head were very sore indeed. 

More head scans were scheduled for the morning, after which she 
could probably be released. Dudley moved into a hotel for the night, 
although there were many offers of free accommodation. 

Morag said she'd prefer to be miserable and morose on her own. 
She slept only some of the night, thanks to the lack of a powerful 
painkiller. They clearly had some concerns about her condition. She 
hated being dependent upon others for the toilet. The staff assured her 
it was no trouble. 

Morag's reputation was well known in New Zealand where she was 
well liked and considered one of their own. The staff made a point of 
finding some excuse to be in her vicinity and chat. Morag enjoyed 
hearing about the trials and tribulations of working in a state hospital. 
After a respectable time they began to tell her what was wrong with the 
health system. Many had worked in hospitals in Australia and the 
problems all had a common thread. Morag began to make notes and 
ask for more details, examples and computer downloads. The next 
project was forming in Morag's mind. 

Dudley arrived late in the morning, having given the staff adequate 
time to get their work done without his interference. Morag was sitting 
up in bed with reports spread everywhere. “Just wait 'til you see what 
I've got.” 

Dudley decided to give her a kiss, as if Morag would notice when 
she was in her fix the world mode. She prattled on, oblivious to his 
enquiries about her well-being. He went outside to the goldfish bowl 



where the nurses gathered. 

“Is Morag all right? She seems like a stranger.” 

They all laughed. “It's the medication. She's just had a full dose. We 
could only give her something that really works once we were sure the 
brain functions were all OK. Give her half an hour and she might seem 
normal again. It scares the hell out of most men. They wonder if their 
wives are going to be like that all the time.“ They were right and she 
was back to her normal self in half an hour. 

“Look at these printouts. Do you see how much money is being 
spent on health?” Dudley indicated she should continue. “It's not the 
hospital that's at fault, it's the system imposed by the government.” 
She pointed out some figures. “The people here just have to work to 
the rules.” 

“I've no idea what you're talking about, Morag.” Sometimes you 
had to be real blunt with Morag when she was highly motivated. 

“What people tell me is that there is a continual tussle between the 
public servants, the administrative people and the medical staff. It's a 
power thing. The medical people know how to deal with the patients 
and that's what it's all about. Quite clearly, the admin function should 
be supporting them. But, as is normal in the public service, the admin 
staff also want to hold power and they do that by interfering and 
obstructing the medical staff. They don't seem to understand that they 
should be totally transparent and supportive. It's costly for everyone.” 

“So, the doctors want less admin people and more medical staff?” 
Dudley asked. 

“Strangely, no. They want more people to run around after them, 
doing their paperwork. They want to doctor for one hundred percent 
of the time. In fact, as they put it to me, considering what they earn 
and the much lower cost of admin staff, it would be money well spent.” 

“That does make sense,” Dudley responded. 

“Well, that's not the real problem,” she continued. “They have 
people imposing the type of drugs they can use, simply because the 
central system approves medicines and that's what they have to use. 
They know there are better products and sometimes they resort to 
begging companies for samples just to treat a patient. It seems one of 
their greatest frustrations is knowing that they can give better 
treatment, but not being allowed to because of factors outside their 



control.” 

“What can be done?” 

“In the great scheme of things, quite a lot. Clearly I don't have 
much to go on at the present time. I'll talk to a few people here, since 
I'm not hobbling onto an aircraft for a few days, and I'll talk to a lot of 
people in Australia.” 

“We've already done enough to help them in one way,” said Dudley. 
“We've increased both nations' efficiency quite dramatically, at least 
measurably, allowing more money to be spent on the health services.” 

“Yes, but more money doesn't help all that much if it's used at the 
same, or even lower rate of efficiency. I was talking to a specialist who 
has his own private practice and contracts to the health board. He feels 
the health professionals are too focussed on the prime objective to 
concern themselves with a radical look at what is being achieved. Too 
often the decisions are made by accountants who look at pieces of 
paper. They should be in the ward, looking at Mrs Smith and her 
treatment and deciding if she is experiencing the requisite level of 
suffering according to their financial plan. Now, that's from someone 
in the sharp end.” She held up a sheet of paper. 

“There is one thing of which I'm absolutely sure. When you see the 
amount of exposure the drug companies have, especially on news 
programmes, and the advertising they undertake, people have been 
conditioned into believing they need medicines. People expect 
medicines to be prescribed, regardless if they are necessary or 
effective. Doctors are seen to be failing in patient care if they don't 
prescribe medicines. Some gain very substantially from doing that.” 

“So, you want to take on the big drug companies?” Dudley shook 
his head from side to side. “Not a good idea.” 

“Oh, I don't know. A health service has a finite amount of money 
that can be spent on drugs. I don't propose we change that. What I can 
see is getting together with the drug companies, cutting out the 
placebo value drugs doctors prescribe and concentrating the money on 
the drugs doctors can't get hold of at the moment. We can easily work 
something out and educate people to accept that.” 

“It will be tough, because I would imagine the volume of some 
drugs is such that it keeps a small town in business producing them. 
The easiest way is to make drugs at the lower end of the market 



outside the schedule of free or subsidised drugs. If someone insists 
they must have a sugar coated aspirin, beautifully packaged, then they 
can pay the commercial rate for it. Only drugs that are really needed 
would be subsidised. That should make the doctors happy.” 

“The incomes of the drug companies should not change much, as 
the health departments will still have the same drug budget. There will 
be resistance, but the production operations can be scaled down and 
excess capacity converted to other new products or, say, for the 
veterinary field. That won't apply if we just think locally - Australia 
and New Zealand. Motor companies close down because the public 
buy other models. Garment makers close down because overseas rivals 
undercut them. Why should the pharmaceutical industry be any 
different?” 

“The one thing I found out from the staff in here is that when they 
have a piece of high cost capital equipment they use it, whether it's 
needed or not. I had scans in one machine, then scans in another, and 
all sorts of tests. When I was a youngster, none of this happened, and I 
survived. On one hand there is always a chance that something will 
show up in scans and tests that couldn't be detected by normal means. 
On the other hand, most scans are probably negative, and the costs of 
doing them could have been better applied to people who really do 
need treatment.” 

“The ladies are working flat out, and appointments for scans can be 
weeks into the future — for a machine and process that did not exist a 
few years ago. The staff are overworked in some cases and I asked 
them for their ideas. One felt the solution is not to have a machine, 
costing zillions, being used just because it was so expensive it must 
recover its cost. The solution is to have the machine working at full 
capacity when it's really needed.” 

“She accepted the medical staff need access to this equipment at all 
times for emergencies. That isn't in question. But she did feel that 
perhaps there are other machines, smaller, portable, even 
multifunctional, which would allow the same level of service, or a 
better level of service, for those who really need them and which don't 
have to have one hundred percent utilisation simply to justify their 
purchase price.” 

“I got the distinct impression, regardless of how useful the machine 



can be, they felt the money could have been spent on other things that 
would provide better treatment where it really counts.” 

“I don't have much of a clue at the moment, but perhaps she is 
right and there are multifunction scanners which can do part of the 
job, with the data being processed off site, at a central location, thus 
making the procedure cheaper. I don't know, but I think we should 
find out. When they told me how much the scanner they used on me 
cost, I just couldn't believe it.” 

“Dudley, you know we've been saying that medical science is 
developing at such a rate, we all have the potential to live to be several 
hundred years old? That won't happen, except for the elite, if the drugs 
and procedures are too expensive and the health services can't provide 
them to the general public.” 

“Well, I've been saying we need to improve the overall national 
income, through efficiency and productivity, to pay for them,” Dudley 
responded. 

“We can apply that to the health service and tackle the problem 
from both ends. More money for health from the general economy, 
and a leaner health service, the result of these two things providing 
higher levels of service to the public,” Morag agreed. 

* * * 


Morag, with her leg in plaster, was able to hobble around and they 
spent a few quiet days back in Waverley. They popped into the local 
butcher, bought a small whole rump, and ate barbecued steaks each 
day. If Dudley had to do the cooking, he would do it on his terms. 

Morag sat with the laptop on her knee, trying to access some 
information about the many health departments in Australia and New 
Zealand. It was time consuming because, in Waverley, she only had a 
low dial up Internet connection. She managed to get some facts and 
then emailed the office in Brisbane with a request that someone get 
what she wanted and have it ready for her return. 

“I do organise things well, don't I Dudley?” From her tone, Dudley 
knew he should agree. “If I'm going to be incapacitated, this is the 
place to be. No steps to climb, no people dropping in all the time with 
offers to help, just to find out what happened. I can relax, do the things 



I want to do and that aids the recovery.” 

“There are things out here I'd forgotten, particularly your 2.4 metre 
satellite dish. I've been getting a view of other countries through their 
TV programmes that I haven't had in the Australian media. It's been 
quite an eye opener.” 

Drawing knowledge from the ether was a passion of Dudley's, but 
the local authority by-laws would not allow a 2.4 metre dish to be 
erected at their home in Brisbane. He had his dishes in Brisbane, but 
they were all small ones. The neighbours would not agree to massive 
satellite dishes staring into their living rooms. Morag never had a 
problem dragging him off to New Zealand. 

“Don't forget to set the video recorder for that movie on French 
TV5 at 2am. It looks as if it will be really funny.” Dudley faithfully 
carried out his instructions, but only because the movie had English 
subtitles. His French was non-existent and he could just keep pace in 
German and Dutch. 

The week flew past and on the last day Morag's parents came 
visiting, only to be shocked by their daughter's injury. She hadn't told 
them, because they would have fussed. Morag smoothed the oily 
waters and Dudley barbecued the steaks. They left next morning for 
Brisbane. 


* * * 


Morag had to face the fact that she would be unable to do a great 
deal for several months. The cast on her leg would be there for that 
amount of time and her close companions were a pair of crutches. 

She could continue with her current schedule, spend the time 
developing the business, or take the time to work on a new project, 
which wouldn't normally be possible. She chose the new route. The 
health services came to mind. Dudley supported her decision and a 
senior staff meeting was called. The senior staff were allocated much 
of Morag's work, especially that where travelling was involved, and it 
was agreed they would report back at a weekly meeting. Morag would 
be available to offer advice if required, otherwise they were to run 
things as they saw fit. 

“I will be taking these functions back again in six months time, 



unless you have made such a good job of it that to do so would be 
counter-productive. You wouldn't be getting the chance to take on this 
work if I wasn't one hundred and one percent sure you were going to 
succeed.” 

The staff sensed the business was changing direction and they were 
to play a major role in the reconstruction. A feeling of elation bounced 
around the room, off the floor and back down from the roof. No one 
said anything, but no one needed to say anything. 

“I'll leave you to get on with it,” said Morag, with a confident smile 
to each of them. She wobbled off down the corridor. 

That night, fed up with barbecues, Morag cooked the evening meal. 
They relaxed with an old DVD, one of the first Morag had ever bought, 
and it was a good evening. 

“This cast is going to be a pain, Dudley. Call the vet and ask 
whether bunny rabbits have casts on their legs if they injure 
themselves.” 

“I've already done so, and they say it's OK if the bunny rabbit 
agrees.” 

Morag climbed up on her crutches, chewed an imaginary carrot 
and asked, “What's up, doc?” 

Dudley gently picked his wife up and carried her off to the rabbit's 
burrow. 


* * * 


A few days later, a pile of papers arrived in Morag's office. They 
had been gathered by some of the junior staff as part of a training 
exercise. Reading commenced immediately and continued unabated 
until Dudley popped his head in and declared it time to go home. 

“It's fascinating, Dudley. I've been through documents from all the 
States and Territories, the Federal departments and the New Zealand 
health departments. They all say the right things and in practice ignore 
what they say. Everyone professes cooperation for the common good, 
then operates for the selfish good. No one sees this, of course, not even 
them. The perception is of a mostly harmonious affair with the well¬ 
being of the patients uppermost in everyone's mind.” 

“What's so strange about that?” Dudley asked. “We've come up 



against it time and time again.” 

“The difference is that people are being harmed because of it, and 
that has to stop. I've no doubt, if we track things, we'll find people die 
because of it. It's not a deliberate act on anyone's part, it's just how the 
system works. It's like buying bottles of soft drinks. They don't do any 
good, may even do harm, but people are so indoctrinated into buying 
them that they do so without question.” 

“People in the health services do what they do because that's the 
attitude that has always prevailed. Ask them one on one about the job 
and they'll talk sensibly and objectively. Monitor what they do when 
they're back in the herd and it can be completely different. That's what 
is staring at me from these documents.” 

“What do you do about it,” Dudley asked, “short of having big 
brutes watching over them with machine guns?” 

“I think the first thing is to get some facts ourselves. Those people 
who did the telephone surveys for you when you were still doing the 
cars?” she enquired. 

“Yep, they did a good job too. That made us a lot of money. We had 
to decide how to pitch the product on the market and they were able to 
get accurate views on who would want it.” 

“Why don't we get them to make some calls about what people 
want from the health services? We have no idea if the data that's 
published was from really loaded questions, designed to get the 
answers they wanted. The media have done this in the political field 
for years. We should get them to answer the things we want to know, 
not what suits a particular purpose.” 

“That's not a problem. I have their details somewhere but if it's lost 
we can get it from the accounts people.” He rubbed his thumb and 
forefinger over his lips, deep in thought. Morag said nothing until he 
returned to the present day and time. 

“You're scheming, Dudley?” 

“Well, if we're going to do it, why not do it well? Let's get 
comparisons with other countries, so we can compare the aspirations. 
We can also get details of how the public health services operate in 
countries overseas. When we put it all together we can take the best 
from anywhere, at current levels of technology. That will give us the 
best that can be achieved. Then we apply our own logical processes.” 



“The combination of the two should make people sit up and think. 
That gives us something to use as the objective. Then we have to deal 
with the problem of staffing it. Medical people are scarce and 
expensive. Other countries are more attractive to their careers. Not 
only do we need to retain our own people we need to import and keep 
those who come here from overseas.” 

“We're back to the admin against doctor problem,” Morag 
commented. 

“I've been thinking about that and it seems everything should be 
geared to making the doctor's time useful to the maximum degree. 
What about the same system as we used for the school pupils, in 
choosing a career?” 

Morag thought for a few moments. “You could be right. We found 
that people reacted to the system because it was not just a yes and no 
thing. They tried something, moving through it until they were either 
happy, or not happy, with the direction they were taking.” 

“The success was that when they were not happy, we had hundreds 
of other options and careers they could evaluate. Eventually they 
found something that interested them and it has been exceptionally 
successful. That's why the business community work so well with us.” 

“Hmm!” Dudley thought, “if we offer a person a screen which they 
can press where the problem is, then that's probably no different to 
what's on the market already. I could press the ankle, and go on to the 
next screen. A new screen would pinpoint the problem. I would be 
given some options as to how it happened. Then I would be asked 
about where it hurt, how it hurt and so on, until the exact location was 
known. Several other options could be offered, and the results 
analysed, just to ensure there was no ambiguity.” 

Morag nodded her agreement. “This would be no different to what 
the doctors would do,” she commented, “with two exceptions. There 
would be no physical examination and there would be no doctor. The 
results would be computer processed, compared to a series of standard 
medical problems and an assessment made of what the problem was.” 

“The screens could be operated by a non-medical person, who was 
trained simply to help people in using the processes. They would need 
a few days on the systems and a few days on general medical matters, 
basically to know when to call help from a nurse or a doctor. Otherwise 



the system would allocate the person to one of the first level medical 
specialists, perhaps a general practitioner at the hospital. He, or she, 
would receive the report, confirm it and either treat the person or pass 
them on to a specialist.” 

“The objective would be to concentrate the processes into a very 
short period of time on the same day. The integration would allow the 
first line doctor to work more efficiently because the questions have 
been asked and he, or she, does not have to waste time doing that. He 
can call up the screens the patient completed and add details to them. 
He can then call up a specialist and ask for an opinion, there and 
then.” 

“The specialist, even the first line doctor, could be anywhere in the 
world. Ten metres, or ten thousand kilometres, are all the same to 
electrons buzzing along a wire, or blobs of light, as the case may be. He 
can contact the specialist and ask for an opinion, saving the specialist 
from having to see the patient at that time. They would use the 
patient's screens, with the comments from the doctor and any test 
results he may add. The idea would be to get a complete preliminary 
diagnosis in one sitting. They will tell you that's impossible, but we're 
just talking about observing, recording and comparing. It's more 
statistics than medicine. Just think of the time it will save.” 

“Like our career choice system, we can't expect it to work to the 
same degree with everyone. Again, as in statistics, the more events you 
have the greater the accuracy of the results. So, we give the doctor a 
second series of screens he can use on the patient. It can be 
administered as a second session by the admin person. That would 
concentrate on a particular area and refine the diagnosis.” 

“Yes, I know there will be objections from people who say you can't 
use that on someone who appears in casualty and has an axe sticking 
out of his head. It was never meant to interfere with that side of 
doctoring. It's for the Mum who brings in her three year old and 
doesn't quite know what's bothering him, or the fellow who hurt 
himself playing rugby and isn't sure exactly what he's done. The idea is 
to ascertain the facts, in some detail, before passing them to the doctor 
or specialist.” 

“With decent statistical techniques the system accuracy will 
improve dramatically as cases are entered and analysed. Theoretically 



a programme could be developed that would decide on the tests to be 
given, organise them, obtain the results, and make the diagnoses. The 
medical people would just review them to ensure they were correct. 
I'm not advocating that at this stage, but we should ensure anything 
we do can easily be converted to do that.” 

“You're serious, aren't you, Morag?” Dudley asked. “Do you realise 
how much the medical profession is going to resist? If you thought 
lawyers were difficult, the medical people will be infinitely worse. If 
they don't like what you want to do, they'll start saying lives will be 
placed at risk, and everything will stop.” 

“Answer me this, Dudley. Do you think what I have proposed is a 
good idea, sound in design and useful in practice? Just a yes or no.” 

Dudley scratched his head. “I'm going to regret this, but yes, it 
appeals to me from an efficiency point of view.” 

“That's all right then. I don't think we'll have much of a problem 
with the medical people. You are aware that they are all highly paid?” 
She went on without waiting for an answer. “They don't leave the 
money in the bank, they invest it. When you invest money you become 
aware of all sorts of schemes, many unethical, many illegal. Your 
lawyers and accountants do the dirty work and your hands are clean.” 
She turned to Dudley and looked directly into his eyes. “And Mrs 
Armstrong knows where they have strayed and where they are 
vulnerable.” 

She said in a low, powerful voice, “And the whole industry is 
involved, at the highest levels.” 

Dudley smiled. “We are not going to have objections from the 
medical field?” 

“We are definitely not going to have objections from the medical 
field.” 

Morag and Dudley called a few middle grade people together who 
had been marked as future potential leaders. They decided to give 
them something to cut their teeth on. When asked if anyone had 
medical exposure in their background, one owned up to having had his 
appendix removed. Everyone laughed. 

“I need you to think of this as a hostile takeover,” Morag told them. 
“The objective is not a company or business entity. It's the public 
health service in both Australia and New Zealand. No one knows we 



will be working on this. You will work in the strictest secrecy. The 
cover story is that you will be investigating the feasibility of the 
provision of health facilities for a Middle Eastern country. There are 
very sensitive issues because of this, due to the conflicts in the Middle 
East. We will say we don't want Mossad threatening us on one side 
and causing a jihad on the other, with each side thinking we are 
preparing medical facilities for the potential victims of another major 
conflict.” 

“We've made arrangements with those who might be interested. 
They will have access through Dudley and me to the data, just to keep 
everyone happy. While it's a bit messy, it's the perfect excuse for 
keeping everything under wraps.” 

“You have a year to get the project fully specified and approved and 
another year to get it up and running. After that the world will be your 
oyster. You will be sought after by the biggest and best in the world. Is 
there anyone who is not prepared to devote two years of their lives to 
making a hostile takeover of the public health services of Australia and 
New Zealand, and making them the most efficient in the world?” she 
asked. 

No one moved. 

A lady entered at Morag's call. “This is Margaret Downing, a lawyer 
friend of mine. After our altercation with the legal profession, 
probably the only lawyer prepared to admit she is a friend of mine.” 

Margaret smiled and nodded to everyone. She produced some 
documents. “I need you to sign this document on confidentiality. It's 
quite simple. You don't mention or discuss anything with anyone 
outside this room. You don't remove any documents from here, and 
you don't work at home. You will drive in to the office even to make a 
phone call, if it remotely involves the project.” 

“For this I am authorised to present each of you with an account in 
your name for the sum of $100,000. You can invest it in any manner 
you think fit, or retain it until the project is complete, when you can 
spend the whole lot in one day if you wish. Any investments will be 
through me and will not appear in your names.” 

“You may not change your standard of living, except you may move 
to a better address if that is your wish. It must be within what people 
would perceive as your income level. At the completion of the project 



you will each receive another sum of $100,000. Your salary will 
remain the same for the period, except for the normal annual cost of 
living increase.” 

“To summarise, the successful completion of this project, with no 
leaks, will net you $200,000 plus your current salary. Our accountants 
will take care of the tax angles to your benefit.” 

“A final thing,” she went on. “Morag and Dudley have deposited 
$10 million with me. In the event of a security leak, the money is to be 
used to identify the person making the leak. Considerable sums of 
money will then be utilised to ensure that person is not employable 
again in the big league, or in business on their own. No one will work 
with you.” 

She turned to Morag, who addressed them directly. “Dudley and I 
feel this is the single most important thing we can do for the world. It's 
not just what we do here in Australia and New Zealand. We want to 
create a feeling that things can be done anywhere, particularly in the 
third world. You are the vehicle that will make it happen.” 

Those assembled round the table did not know that Dudley had 
been investigating potential members of various teams for weeks. All 
of them had passed the most stringent tests and Dudley did not expect 
the slightest problem from them. This meeting was just to set down 
the enormity of what they were about to do. 

Morag ran through the reporting procedures and the 
responsibilities for each of them. “Go forth, children, and bring me 
back some thoroughly reformed public health services.” 

They all laughed and started throwing ideas around. Morag and 
Dudley left them to it. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Two of Morag's health teams visited the Middle East and managed 
to get a contract to carry out a study on public health facilities 
available in a non confrontational country. That set the cover in place. 

Colleagues, family and friends were advised by the team that there 
were security implications, simply due to the suspicions everyone had 
in the Middle East. It was better they did not know what was going on 
and then no one would trouble them. There was nothing dangerous, it 
was just a business thing. 

Under the guise of a project in the Middle East, the programmers 
were asked to come up with proposals for a diagnostic computer 
system to handle common children's complaints, as child mortality 
was a serious problem in the third world. It was split up into sections. 
Some of the work was further transposed into a request to programme 
plain commercial applications and this was undertaken in India. At 
the end it would be transposed back again into the medical system. 

No one could have put things together and come up with what was 
really being planned. In the end there were seventeen different 
projects, being handled by seventeen different groups, none of whom 
knew of the existence, or the details, of the others. 

Morag had assigned a programmer to each group and they were 
responsible for the common structure, without which nothing could be 
built. They had the hardest job, trying to convince people from 
different disciplines that the code had to be structured in a particular 
way. They could not see why it had to be. In the end, their owners were 
asked if they wished to continue with a lucrative contract, or should 
they take it somewhere else? That usually settled matters once and for 
all. 

The different modules needed to come together by the end of the 
first year, when the project would be trialled to ensure it would work. 
One module, paediatrics, would be made fully operational at that time 
and could be tested under real conditions. That was why they needed 
the Middle East country. If everything went well, they would spend the 
next year making the other modules operational. 

Morag obtained the services of a team of military doctors and 
nurses, again sworn to absolute secrecy. Military personnel were 



handy on such occasions. The military was very interested in the 
system for its own purposes. 

The team went to the Middle East country for a month and offered 
a free service to the local people in a remote area. Hardly anyone, 
anywhere, took notice of their arrival. The equipment remained in 
Brisbane, accessed by satellite phones and data links. The screens were 
out of sight of the patients, behind a desk. 

The questions were asked and the admin person entered the data 
directly into the link to Brisbane, via an interpreter. After a few 
communication problems the system proved exceptionally accurate 
and it was decided to continue the trial for another month to obtain a 
good statistical sample, the value of which could not be questioned. 
The team then packed everything up and a contracted Hercules 
aircraft arrived to carry it away. 

The use of defence force personnel was a master stroke, as they had 
no vested interests they wished to protect. They worked to make the 
project succeed, as it could save many service men and women's lives. 
And succeed it did, beyond anyone's dreams. 

The team was happy with the way things were going and the 
emphasis changed to getting the other modules up and running. 

Margaret, the lawyer, was called in to cover the intellectual 
property side. Morag intended making everything available to the 
general public at no cost. In the business world, there was always the 
chance that some clever person would try to take out patents on her 
system and equipment, even if they were in the public domain. 

Margaret's job was to get all the patents ready for submission at the 
right time and have them registered. Morag would then freely release 
them under a general licence. In doing so, no one could use the patents 
without her permission and there would be remedies if they tried. 

Three months before the launch date, where the system would be 
unveiled, the defence forces were called in again and two contracted 
Hercules aircraft left with a team of doctors and nurses. They set up 
shop, this time with the equipment in a prefabricated, specially 
constructed building sent over from Australia the previous month. 
Again, no one could see the equipment. The same procedures were 
carried out, except that they embraced the whole medical field, not 
just the problems of children. 



Things did not go well in the first week. Perhaps by chance, the 
range of medical problems was much greater than they had expected. 
Things that were considered eradicated decades ago were found to be 
commonplace in the third world. That they could deal with fairly easily 
and quickly. What was a problem was the unusual distribution of 
common ailments. They realised they had made a serious error of 
judgement. 

Morag contacted teams in many countries and gave them specific 
projects. They were to obtain details of all the medical problems in 
their area and deliver full details, including symptoms and treatments, 
within four weeks. For some, it meant putting things into a 
spreadsheet and sorting the data. For others it was a laborious exercise 
in analysing paperwork and data entry. 

The analysis showed their original work had not been too far from 
the mark, but they had failed to adequately recognise the seasonal 
nature of some medical conditions. While they had considered rainy 
seasons and dry seasons in the third world and the medical problems 
each brought with them, they had not considered things such as 
religious practices and the effect this had on people who had an 
insufficient diet under normal conditions. Unforeseen problems could 
develop if people fasted, or feasted, as the case might be. 

The analyses allowed them to quantify the additional data they 
needed and it proved to be small in the overall scheme of things. They 
had always considered there would be occasions when the systems 
would be less than effective, such as when a virus swept through the 
region and the only way to deal with it was to throw additional medical 
personnel at the problem. 

In general, they were pleased with the results of the trial, and 
happy that they had found a flaw in their logic, which was quickly 
being fixed. The team reported back to Morag that they were prepared 
to sign off the project and hand it back to her. 

Morag did not announce the details to the medical profession in 
Australia and New Zealand. Instead, she announced that the systems 
would be made available to the defence forces of each country. The 
systems would allow them to provide a much better service to their 
personnel in the field. 

The defence forces released the results of their trials and declared 



this was a major advance for them. Morag also announced the systems 
would be made available to third world countries, free of charge, to 
assist their people. She did not talk to the medical people at home. 

Medical experts around the world lauded the systems, offering kind 
words that suggested Morag might just have produced one of the most 
important developments in medical history. The defence force results 
had shown medical professionals could improve their productivity by 
over two hundred percent in the treatment of patients. No one 
disputed the figures. 

And still Morag did not talk to the medical profession at home. She 
watched them on television saying the same things as their 
counterparts overseas. And she did not talk to them. 

Finally, she had a call from the Australian Health Minister, 
congratulating Morag on her achievement. He remarked that it might 
be possible for it to be utilised in Australia. 

Morag was taken aback by his foresight and said so. “I hadn't 
though of that. Not in terms of our more sophisticated health services. 
Do you really think it would work? We'd probably have to make some 
modifications.” 

“I've had a few people from the health sectors on the phone asking 
if we can get our v hands on it, Morag. They are really keen to get it 
installed and working for the benefit of everyone here. I can tell you 
they don't want to be left behind on this one. If other countries have it, 
then they want it as well. What do I say to them?” 

“Well, of course I'll make it available, if they think that's what they 
need.” 

“Thank you, Morag. I have a press conference on another matter 
later today. Would you mind if I made an announcement then? You 
can be seen to have the backing of the Health Minister.” 

“I'd be happy, John, but on one condition. You need to get all the 
State health departments and the New Zealand health people on 
board. We don't want them to think we've left anyone out in the cold. 
You know what it can do to their egos.” 

“Exactly, Morag. I'll call them all right away and get them on board. 
Do you want to be there at the announcement?” 

“No, John, you take the credit. That's what politicians are for, isn't 
it?” 



John gave an embarrassed chuckle, but did not contradict. “OK, it's 
scheduled for three o'clock. I expect the media will be calling you when 
it's finished. It'll be on the six o'clock news bulletins. Thanks, Morag. I 
appreciate it.” 

Morag asked Dudley to leave early and join her at home, where she 
switched on the six o'clock news. 

The main item was the Minister lauding the revolutionary 
approach to health care, developed in Australia. There was no mention 
that the embryonic ideas had been formulated in the base hospital in 
New Plymouth and that New Zealand had played a significant part in 
the project. That was par for the course. 

Dudley, unaware of the day's developments, was locked to the 
screen. They showed senior medical professionals enthusiastically 
endorsing the systems. They said this was not just a new system, it was 
a new beginning, which would be the basis for implementing all the 
exciting treatments that were just coming out of the laboratories. “We 
intend to further develop the systems to provide almost human free 
preliminary diagnoses, thus placing medical personnel where they are 
really needed.” 

Dudley turned to Morag and gave her a hi-five and a kiss that 
lasted a long time. “We've come a long way since Edinburgh 
University, Morag.” 

The phone rang. It was a call routed through the office and had to 
be important. A major space agency wanted the system as a back up 
for their future missions, in case they had an emergency medical 
problem in space. They agreed and disconnected the line. 

Over the next few months Morag and Dudley were offered many 
honours, which they refused. They were particularly pleased about a 
call from Scandinavia, but still they refused the honour. 

“What do we do now, Morag? We've made our mark on the world. 
Are you ready for retirement?” he asked. 

“Get lost! We've years ahead of us, and I don't intend to vegetate.” 

Dudley looked at his wife, “A new form of space travel? Cure all 
major diseases? Eliminate poverty? Fix the greenhouse affect? What is 
it to be, Morag?” 

“Dudley, you know me. All of them!” 



* * - 35 - 


Flies can be a problem anywhere and in summer in Australia that is 
very true. Morag bought Dudley one of those tennis racquet things 
that kill flies and other flying things with an electric current. All he had 
to do was press the button, swing the racquet, and the fly fried. 

Dudley was enjoying himself and sensible flies were emigrating to 
the far corners of the garden. Anything within distance of a Dudley 
tennis stroke was fair game. He swung, there was a 'zap' and the smell 
of burnt fly. 

After a while the dumb flies had been dispatched and the survivors 
were more serious. Dudley began swinging faster and harder. He hit 
the racquet on the side of the fridge and looked down to find he had 
two half racquets. Not a problem. He had mid morning coffee with 
Morag and then off he went to his workshop. A careful analysis of the 
situation suggested he should cut a couple of pieces of metal and screw 
them on each side of the shaft. Half an hour later metal had been 
found, cut, the edges ground smooth, and they were ready. He 
wondered if he could 'super glue' them in place. It was worth a try. 

His super glue was finished, so he dashed off to the hardware store 
for another tube. In super glue there was only one type Dudley would 
use and it cost him eight dollars. Since he was in the hardware store he 
treated himself to a couple of other things and didn't get much change 
out of fifty dollars. Back home the glue was applied and failed 
miserably. The plastic handle was of a material he had not 
encountered before. It would not accept the glue. Not a problem. He 
would drill a couple of holes on each side and screw the plates in place. 

Morag called him for lunch. After lunch the challenge was 
resumed. The screws would not secure into the plastic. It was too soft. 
He'd seen an advert for a special screw designed just for that type of 
application. Back into the car and off to the hardware store once again. 
They didn't have them. He drove to the opposition, where they were in 
stock. A packet of ten cost him sixteen dollars. He bought a few other 
items as well. 

In the Kingdom of Dudley, otherwise known as his workshop, the 
screws were applied but the fittings behind the screws were just too 
wide for the handle. He tried filing them down, but still no luck. It was 



not going to work. Morag called him for afternoon coffee. 

More brain power was applied and the next solution was to encase 
the whole handle in fibreglass and apply epoxy resin, just as if he was 
repairing a car. He brought out the kit only to find the accelerator for 
the resin was missing. If he drove quickly he could be at the hardware 
store again before it closed. The deed was done, for a cost of thirty 
seven dollars. 

He returned home and mixed the product to specification. With the 
fibreglass carefully wrapped around the shaft the resin was applied 
and set quickly. When Morag called at 7pm to say dinner was ready, he 
produced the fully repaired fly eradicator for her inspection. 

“So that's what you've been doing all day!” She went to a cupboard. 
“You should have said it was broken. I bought this other one at the 
same time and put it away. They were only ten dollars each.” 

Dudley, engineer extraordinary, efficiency expert even more 
extraordinary, just didn't know what to say. 

* * * 


It was the time of the annual Christmas party, held each year early 
in December. Morag's parties were for children. All staff members 
could bring their own children and those of their friends and relations, 
up to a maximum of six children. If they had more than six children, 
they naturally could bring the extra along, but they were publicly 
admonished and had their legs pulled for having had too much leisure 
time on their hands in years gone by. 

A similar party was held in New Zealand a couple of weeks later, 
for the New Zealand staff. 

Morag and Dudley didn't have children, but Morag's father found 
half a dozen truly deserving cases each year and they were flown from 
New Zealand to Brisbane and given a week's holiday with a personal 
carer and chaperone. They went to the big theme parks and did all the 
things real families do on holiday in Queensland. Morag's Mum and 
Dad came over with them and looked after things. Some of them didn't 
make the next Christmas. 

The party was held at a private home with an acre of lawns. Tents 
were set up and all sorts of entertainment arranged. It usually had a 



circus theme and many retired circus performers were there to clown 
around. Participation was also an integral part of the scheme of things. 
All the children were given instructions and props to perform a really 
special conjuring trick and everyone applauded their efforts. 

Games were on hand for those who wanted something physical, 
with the odd well known sporting player dropping by and playing the 
worst game of their lives, just so the kids could say they had beaten 
them. The swimming pool had twelve year olds beating current 
Olympic record holders in the 25 metre dash. 

One of the highlights was when a television weather lady arrived 
and did a live cross to the news studio for her evening weather report, 
with the kids all around her. 

The food was good as well and split into two distinct sections. 
Those who had to be supervised in what they were allowed to eat were 
overseen by Morag's parents and given the best possible treat under 
the circumstances. For those with no inhibitions or medical problems, 
they were allowed to gorge themselves to the limit. 

What the kids didn't know was that the ice creams and cakes had 
been specially formulated to appear genuine, and taste genuine, but 
contained very little that was harmful, even in great quantities. They 
also filled them up very quickly, thus keeping excesses at bay. The 
same applied to the soft drinks and fruit juices. 

As the sun was setting, the chairs were set out on the grass, the 
movie projector was erected and they finished with an exciting 
children's movie, filled with action and adventure. 

Just before this, however, Father Christmas would appear and 
distribute the most wonderful toys, games and sporting equipment. 
Most parents did not spend anything remotely like the cost of the 
Christmas gifts from Morag. Morag made it clear that the children 
were important to the families and therefore to her and Dudley, as 
well. Auntie Morag didn't have children herself so it was all the more 
important that her adopted nieces and nephews got the very best, just 
as she would have done if she had her own. 

The movie was a participation movie, with Dudley and Morag 
sitting right in the front, calling out to the characters to 'watch out', 
'turn round', 'duck' and so on. The kids caught on quickly and it was 
audible pandemonium. Many fell asleep and were put into their 



parents' cars, or were taken home. No one ever turned down an 
invitation to a Morag Christmas party. 


* * * 


Christmas in New Zealand was a special family affair. For Morag's 
Mum and Dad it was one of the busiest times of the year. There were 
sermons to be written, church services to be organised and 
parishioners to be visited and comforted at that time, especially if they 
had no immediate family. Morag usually arrived a week or so before 
Christmas and immediately became involved as much as her Mum and 
Dad. It had been the same for as long as she could remember and she 
wouldn't have wanted it any other way. 

Dudley was volunteered by Morag when his special skills were 
required, such as making his magic with a barbecue. Otherwise he 
pottered around the house, played with his satellite dishes, and was a 
problem to no one. 

On Christmas day, they would all gather at Morag's, because she 
had the time to prepare a Christmas meal whereas Mum and Dad were 
far too busy. Morag always cooked far too much, which her father split 
up and went off to serve to those on their own in the local area. 

After Christmas they wound down and the next three or four weeks 
were for relaxing. In the earlier days the fax machine would have been 
running non stop, but they realised there was no sense paying for good 
staff and doing the work themselves. They gave their staff full 
authority to run the business in their absence; the staff enjoyed the 
privilege. 

It was always a wrench to go back to Brisbane as the two places 
were like chalk and cheese. Waverley had a population of around nine 
hundred souls and the nearest big place was Wanganui, with a 
population in the mid forty thousands. Brisbane and South East 
Queensland was in the region of two million, with every sophisticated 
facility you could imagine. 

Morag and Dudley loved both and needed both. Brisbane was 
dynamic, on the go all the time. Waverley was as far laid back as you 
could get. Sharing them both suited them down to the ground. They 
still had a lot of mileage in them yet. They'd continue to enjoy the 



benefits of both Brisbane and Waverley until the fellow with the scythe 
over his shoulder put a stop to it. 

And that, with the technology Morag was about to become involved 
with, was going to be a very, very long way in the future. 

* * * 
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PROLOGUE 


They were walking down a section of Leith Walk in Edinburgh, 
their first visit to the city in over twenty years. 

“I'm a bit unsettled,” said Morag quietly. She brushed back her 
dark hair, a futile gesture as the wind was determined to undo the 
operation. “I know things are never the same when you go back to the 
places you knew in the past, but this is quite different.” She shook her 
head. “I feel I've arrived in a different place to the one I knew.” 

“It's the price of progress, Morag. People today don't see anything 
wrong with their environment. Remember, we're the ones who are out 
of step. Most people in Edinburgh are quite happy with how things 
are.” Morag was then subjected to the Dudley I know everything 
smile. She grimaced, glad to be wearing slacks, not a skirt. The bright 
Australian colours of her outfit were perhaps a shade too vibrant for 
the Scottish sense of dress. 

“Don't start that Dudley. I just feel uncomfortable with the 
changes. My mind is acting like a word processor, it's searching and 
replacing fish and chips with curry and rice. Then the Morag grin 
appeared. “Still, we should be the last people on earth to complain 
about progress.” She glanced around. With Dudley's Brisbane Lions 
shirt, they were clearly not locals. 

“Surely there must be a real fish and chip shop, run by real Scots, 
who can ruin the taste of good fish by saturating it in loads of salt, 
vinegar and brown sauce. That's what I want, and I've come a long way 
and paid a lot of money just to find one.” 

Dudley, in an attempt to placate Morag, volunteered to ask the next 
person they met how they could find a real old fashioned fish and chip 
shop. The individual soon appeared, repositioned his turban and 
confessed he had no taste for fish and chips. He directed them to a 
Chinese takeaway, but the proprietor could not help them. 

Another individual crossed the street in front of them and was 
asked the same question. He had come as a refugee some years earlier 
from Eastern Europe and had still not bothered to learn English, 
except the few words necessary to secure social welfare payments. He 
pointed down the road, but clearly had little idea of where to find a 
fish and chip shop. On and on it went and Morag started making 



notes. 

Finally there was a breakthrough. A man appeared in a kilt and 
looked the part of a real Scot. Dudley and Morag exchanged a knowing 
smile. Success at last. Dudley intercepted the swaggering kilt and 
enquired where the best old fashioned fish and chip shop was. 
“Damned if I know,” he said quietly. Morag's eyes just about popped 
out of her head at hearing the accent. “I'm over for the pipe band 
championship.” The enormous waistline was a clear demonstration of 
his ability to blow up a set of bagpipes. 

“And you're from New Zealand?” Morag asked. 

“I sure am. Wanganui Pipe Band, and we're doing better than we 
thought.” He looked at Morag's expression. It was not what he had 
expected. She seemed a little less than happy. 

Morag smiled, her really nice smile. “It's nothing to do with you, 
but I've travelled twenty thousand kilometres to eat Scottish fish and 
chips. I get misdirected by Indians, Chinese, Bosnian refugees and, to 
add insult to injury, I expect you are going to tell me you shop at 
Wanganui's Countdown and New World supermarkets, just like I do 
when I'm back at my home in Waverley.” 

His eyes opened wide. “Bugger”, he said with considerable 
emphasis. “Hang on and I'll see what I can do.” He whipped out his 
cell phone and was soon in earnest conversation. After a minute or so, 
a smile appeared. He relayed the direction from someone he had met 
at the pipe band performances. They parted on good terms, as Kiwis 
tend to do, especially with other Kiwis when they are overseas. 

Within fifteen minutes Morag had achieved her goal. Walking 
along, with not a care in the world, except for the heat of the freshly 
cooked edibles which burned both fingers and mouth, they saw things 
in a better light. Morag commented that food could quickly change 
attitudes. 

“That's why the French are so good at it. They argue, nearly come 
to blows, then sit down and unwind with good food.” 

Suddenly, two youths appeared out of a passageway. One had a 
knife. They were shabbily dressed and badly in need of a shower. 

“Here you, gie me yer bag,” one of them demanded. The command 
was meant to be observed and the knife was waved to support his case. 

Morag and Dudley stopped in mid stride, unsure what to do next. 



The knife came closer. 

Morag appealed to the youth with the knife, as she pointed towards 
Dudley. “Please don't let him kill you. This time they'll lock him up 
forever. I don't want him in jail again.” The youth stopped, his tiny 
brain trying to work out what she meant. 

Morag didn't give him time to complete the cerebral process. “Last 
time it took five policemen to subdue him. He's normally like a lamb, 
but when someone corners him he goes berserk.” Dudley just stood 
there with a blank expression. 

“He used to be fine until he was attacked in the street and his brain 
was damaged. If you get too close he'll go back to that time and try to 
kill everyone.” 

The two youths looked at each other with uncertainty. “So what? 
I've got this knife and ye need to gie me yer bag.” A wicked smirk 
appeared. 

Morag again repeated they should not let him kill them. The smile 
disappeared. “Watch this” she instructed. She opened her bag and 
grabbed her cellphone. The youths approached quickly. 

“No, I'm not going to phone for help, I don't need to do that.” She 
gave the cellphone to Dudley, who smiled like a child with a new toy. 
“Break it. Break it into lots of pieces.” 

Dudley gently received the cellphone and placed it in his mouth 
where he slowly bit through the case and chopped the phone into two 
sections. The youth's eyes widened. Dudley then crushed the two 
pieces, one in each hand, and they were little more than flat bars. He 
smiled at Morag, seeking her approval, which she readily gave. 

Morag turned to the two youths. “The last man he killed had his 
chest and head crushed. It was not a pretty sight. Please don't let him 
kill you like that because they'll put him away for a very long time.” 
The youths clearly did not know how to handle the situation. 

“If I give you the money from my purse, its only twenty pounds, 
would you let us go, so that he doesn't have to kill you?” 

The youth with the knife didn't have to think very long. “OK, gie me 
the money.” He put out his hand, staying as far away from Dudley as 
he could. Dudley's bland smile, clear of all rational thought, was the 
clincher. Morag handed over the twenty pounds and the youths 
quickly disappeared. 



“I'm glad we brought those two pieces of tin plate made up as a 
cellphone. I can't remember how many times we've pulled that one. If 
they only knew about the other cash and the travellers cheques. We 
must have a couple of thousand here.” 

Dudley continued to wear his vacant expression. He grabbed 
Morag's jacket and tugged like a child, jumping up and down. “Dudley 
wants to go to bed with Morag and, as Sherlock Holmes said, 
undertake vulgar intrigue. Please Morag, please.” His only reward was 
to have a large portion of very cold, salty, vinegarish fish stuffed firmly 
down his throat. In passing, Morag vowed to get another imitation 
cellphone from her luggage and place it in her handbag. 

Later that night, in the bedroom of one of Edinburgh's best hotels, 
a sleepy voice could be heard, saying “intriguing it is Dudley, but 
vulgar it most definitely is not. 


* * * 


They went back to Edinburgh University and had the same feelings 
that it just wasn't as they had anticipated. A secretary they had known 
in the office was still there and nearing retirement. They chatted, and 
the lady was so proud she had personally served the University for 
such a long time. Morag made the appropriate noises. 

As they left the academic fraternity she smiled at Dudley, “I know I 
was twenty years as a teacher at school in Indooroopilly in 
Queensland, but I did so much and I had such a feeling of achievement 
when I helped convert the little brats into the beginnings of real, useful 
people. I've been in just about every nation in the South Pacific, often 
with the kids on learning tours. I've actually achieved things, and that 
was before you and I started on our projects. To sit in the same office, 
typing and filing, for forty years must be totally soul destroying.” 

“I'm afraid not, Morag. For some people that is exactly what they 
want. No major decisions to make, no great responsibility, lots of free 
time and a fair pension when you retire. Don't feel sorry for her, she 
may be just as content with her situation as you are with yours. 
Anyway, Jane and Tommy await. We'd better get back and change.” 

Tommy had visited them in Australia the previous year. He 
managed a football club and was married to Jane, Morag's cousin. He 



had signed a Brisbane lad and reversed the immigration process to 
bring him back to Europe. 

Tommy had a few friends around to meet them, all from their days 
at Uni. Jane had found a couple of Morag's classmates. It seemed 
there were half a dozen different conversations taking place at the one 
time, all the time. Dudley made the mistake of asking how Tommy's 
soccer team was doing, and if he could join Tommy in the Manager's 
box. 

“I wouldn't advise it, Dudley. We're just holding ourselves above 
the relegation level. We lost so many good players to the big European 
teams at the end of the last season we can hardly put a team together. 
If it wasn't for the youngster I brought over from Brisbane at little cost 
we'd really be in the brown stuff. And he will go next year when his 
contract is up for negotiation.” 

“Are you serious?” Dudley asked. 

“It's on the cards I could lose my job. A great number of good years 
mean nothing to the bean counters. Still, I've got a few offers, as a lot 
of people think I'm doing a good job with the tools I have. I'm not 
worried.” 

Tommy almost choked when Dudley asked if he and Morag could 
buy a team for him to manage. Dudley was quick to quantify the offer. 
“Not a Premier team, more a first or second division club that you 
could get up to Premier status.” 

Then Tommy laughed. “Sure, I've got just the thing. It's really 
down on its luck, but I know I could make it work. The locals are all 
behind it. All you need is twenty million pounds.” He giggled at the 
ridiculous thought. 

Dudley gave him the I'm not joking look and Tommy became very 
serious. “You can't mean it?” 

“Just put your proposal together and we'll look at it as soon as it's 
ready. Morag and I can make the decision. Money isn't the problem, 
and your skills are not in question. I think you can take it as a done 
deal.” For the rest of the evening Tommy could be described as 
floating on the ceiling. 

For the first time in years Morag was just one of the girls, as they 
knew little about her status in the Colonies. She kept her success to 
herself and there were no artificial barriers created. They had a 



wonderful evening. Jane did her hostess thing, but was never far away. 
She didn't want to waste a moment of her time with her long lost 
cousin. Morag told them of their visit to the Edinburgh Castle and the 
French wines flowed, bottle after bottle. Dudley had had the good 
sense to obtain a selection of Australian and New Zealand beers, which 
were currently undergoing very severe quality control testing by the 
blokes. 

Morag was getting into her stride. “So, there we were, walking 
around doing the usual Edinburgh Castle route. We thought we'd do 
the tourist thing, so Dudley was wearing an Australia rugby jersey and 
I was wearing my New Zealand kit. We'd seen this fellow, Enrico, 
following us for some time, then he sidled up and gently engaged in 
conversation. We think he probably picked us up at the hotel, which is 
just about the most expensive in Edinburgh, and decided that we were 
good prospects. His tone said he recognised we were not short of a bob 
or two. He was a foreigner of some sort and didn't take note we had 
partial Scottish accents. The praises of Australia and New Zealand 
were truly sung that day! Enrico was totally unremarkable. You could 
pass him in the street and never recognise him.” 

The girls couldn't work out where this was heading. 

“So he starts on about having access to old Scots paintings, by 
famous masters who had visited centuries ago. We heard that Van 
Gogh had been interested in Edinburgh Castle and made a secret visit 
to paint it. Gainsborough did the same. Canaletto was also mentioned. 
These paintings lay in a highland estate, well away from public eye. 
The Laird was now in financial trouble and needed to raise some cash. 
The paintings would go for only a fraction of the real price because the 
Laird did not want the government to know of their existence. The 
cumulative tax problems had to be avoided at all costs.” 

“He, himself, was strapped for cash, due to investing heavily in a 
new oil venture. The Laird had done him more than a few favours and 
he had an obligation to help. Enrico could get them for us at a 
ridiculous price.” The girls became interested. 

“Now Dudley and I have been involved in upsetting scammers in 
the past and we could both see this for what it was. I looked at Dudley 
and he winked. We'd have some fun with this guy, as he was so 
desperate to separate us from our money. Dudley managed to get a 



snapshot of him without being seen.” The girls perked up. 

“So Dudley asks if we can see the paintings. Enrico produces a set 
of photographs that do indeed look like the work of Canaletto. Van 
Gogh would never have painted Edinburgh Castle, well maybe a few of 
its flowers, if he could find them. Neither Dudley nor I knew what 
Gainsborough would have done.” 

Morag glanced around shiftily, adding atmosphere to the tale. 

“So this guy says he can get one of the paintings for a week, to let 
our own experts verify its authenticity. Obviously, there is a security 
risk. He suggests we get one of the large security firms to collect it and 
take it to our own experts. They will charge a relatively small fee. We 
will need to insure the artwork for half of its value, the owner would 
meet the other half, sharing the risk.” 

“As a pitch it was quite interesting,” Morag said. “The confidential 
nature of the deal meant the owner would not wish to be openly 
acknowledged. Enrico would be our in-between.” 

The girls were starting to smell the rat. 

“Dudley's all enthusiasm, determined to go ahead with the 
inspection, much to the pleasure of Enrico. We agreed to meet him for 
a drink at six o'clock.” 

“We're accustomed to these things and Dudley quickly contacted 
Hamish, an investigator we know who was in our year at Uni, and gave 
him the chip with the photo. Within an hour he called back to say 
Enrico was a known con man from Glasgow, although originally from 
Eastern Europe. Dudley gave him instructions.” 

“At six on the dot, at the appointed place, Enrico arrives and 
produces an airline bag, filled with fifty pound notes. He tells us it 
represents the sum of ten thousand pounds, half the cost of the 
transport and insurance. If we can match this, then we have a deal.” 

“Well, Dudley asked if he could count the money, to be sure. In fact 
he was checking for forgeries. The money was real, as far as we could 
tell, and was later verified as being so, although we were sure it would 
not be the next day. We agreed to draw ten thousand pounds from the 
bank in the morning and get the project under way.” The girls were 
now sitting on the edge of their chairs. 

“So Dudley asks him for some further details of the paintings and 
the potential profit to us. He offers Enrico ten percent as we are known 



not to be greedy people. Enrico is humbled, but accepts. Meanwhile, 
we observe what we think is a sidekick at another table, watching the 
bag like a hawk.” 

“What they didn't know was that we had hired Hamish, who is 
photographing the bag from a distance while we sit there. He leaves 
and, using his contacts, obtains a bag of exactly the same type and 
colour.” Jane started giggling in anticipation. 

“The security guy fills the bag with counterfeit money and brings it 
down to the entrance of the bar. Then, members of a sports team, 
sporting bags over both shoulders, descend upon us on their way to 
the lounge. They are rowdy and all over the place, and have been 
recruited by Hamish for the evening. They block the view of the 
sidekick, bump into Enrico, distracting him for a second, whilst 
Hamish switches the bags in nanoseconds. For that, the sportsmen 
receive free drinks all evening.” 

The girls burst out laughing. 

“My phone rings. Someone has broken into our hire car, although 
it's really just Hamish giving us the excuse to depart. We make our 
apologies and agree to meet with our portion of the money at n o'clock 
next morning. We finish up with big smiles and handshakes all 
round.” 

The girls are delirious. 

“For the next few hours various Salvation Army chaplains were 
presented with a sum of a thousand pounds from a hypothetical 
Scottish Laird who asks they do some good with it. He has a troubled 
conscience and wishes no publicity or record of the donation. Ten 
unrelated donations of a thousand pounds mean there is no great 
concern about where it came from.” 

“I don't believe it.” Jane's eyes were gleaming and she was jumping 
up and down, clapping her hands. “I'm wetting myself!” 

Everyone laughed and Morag cautioned them to total secrecy. The 
evening wore on and the joy of being together was evident. 

Around midnight, Morag's phone rang. She listened for a time, 
made a few comments, then called to Dudley. “Holiday's over. There's 
a major problem in the banking sector. Something approaching a 
disaster. We're on the first plane out to Brisbane this afternoon.” 

And so it began... 




